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Be Cautious 


AR times, rush orders, and heavy 

demands may in some places have 
a tendency to cause quality to fall below 
par—but not with N. Y. Q. Unusual 
conditions mean that we take unusual 
precautions to be sure N. Y. Q. signi- 
fies protection always. oe 


The New York Quinine and Chemical. 
Works, Inc. 


100 William Street, New York 
Makers of 


Acetanilide U. S. P. Diacetyl-Morphine Quinine and its Salts 

Bismuth Subnitrate and Iodoform Strychnine and ite 
other Bismuth Salts Morphine and its Salts Salts 

Codeine and its Salts Potassium Iodide Thymol Iodide 
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MERCK &CO. | 


St. Louis - NEW YORK .- Montreal 
Works at Rahway, N. J. 
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MEROK & 0O,’S WORKS AT RAHWAY, N, J., NINETEEN MILES FROM NEW YORK, ALONG THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONDUCTS  CON- 
STRUCTIVE, PATRIOTIC CONVEN- 
TION, CREATIVE AS WELL AS RE- 
TROSPECTIVE. 





The convention of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, which met at the Hotel Astor, in 
this city, beginning Monday and closing on Friday 
of last week, was a splendid example of what a war 
convention should be. 

Through the co-operation of the officers and com- 
mittees and the Senior Council—made up of ex- 
presidents of the Association, eight of whom were in 
attendance—the program was held closely to the line 
of conservation urged by the Government. The en- 
tertainment, for example, while comprehensive and 
satisfying, and offering a recuperative respite from 
the energetic business sessions, was modest indeed 
when compared with similar features prior to the war. 
Yet the innovation was received enthusiastically by 
both members and guests. 


WHAT THE CONVENTION DID. 


The convention was creative and constructive, and 
to those sections of the reports of the many commit- 
tees which recommend action the greater part of the 
session time was devoted. President Bedwell, in his 
annual address, emphasized the necessity for a busi- 
ness man’s conservation of effort, time, money and 
men in the conduct of the business of the wholesale 
drug industry during the months to come. He called 
for the inauguration of reforms and decried over- 
solicitation, the return-of-goods evil; too many de- 
liveries, as well as suggesting the reduction in size of 
city sales forces. In other words, he sought to have 
applied to the wholesale drug trade by the trade itself 
the same principles of conservation of effort and 
centralization of service and of labor which have 
become the underlying principle of war business con- 
duct. These suggestions were warmly received, not 
alone by the members at the opening session, but by 
the Board of Control, in the following words:— 

“‘We heartily indorse the president’s stand 
on the subject of oversolicitation, also on the 
matter of return of goods and fewer deliveries. 
We feel with the president that the time is op- 
portune to inaugurate reforms, such as curtail- 
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AN EXTRA EDITION, CONTAIN- 
ING THE COMPLETE REPORT OF 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE N. 
W. D. A.. IN NEW YORK CITY, 
OCTOBER 7-11, 1918. 


This issue of the Reporter is an extra edi- 
tion, Volume 94, No. 18, and is sent to every 
subscriber without extra charge as a part of 
their yearly subscription service. 

It has been printed on the Tuesday following 
our regular edition of October 14, because of 
inability to complete the stenographic report, 
and put the lengthy proceedings of the conven- 
tion into type in time to accompany the regular 
issue, which closed on Friday last, because of 
the national holiday, Liberty Day. 


ment of solicitation, smaller city sales force, 
fewer deliveries and proper regulation of the 
returned-goods abuse. 

“If the idea as expressed by the president as 
to the future conduct of the wholesale drug 
business could be carried out and put in prac- 
tice, it would result in the business being more 
satisfactory and profitable. 

“In closing, we commend the thorough and 
heartfelt way in which the president has con- 
ducted the affairs of the Association during the 
year, and express our thanks for the able and 
helpful address which he has submitted to us, 
and we hope that the members of our Associa- 
tion will give it careful study.” 


REPORTS BY BOARD OF CONTROL. 


The best possible summary of the action of the 
Convention is to be found in the recommendations of 
the Board of Control, herewith given in brief: 


Universal Accounting.—Standard accounting sys- 
tems are now strongly recommended to mer- 
chants in all lines of trade by the authorities at 
Washington to make available the information 
desired for tax purposes, income tax returns, 
etc., and we believe that your committee could 
perform a very helpful service at this time in 
endeavoring to help standardize the accounting 
system of the wholesale drug trade. 


Proprietary Goods.—The Board of Control 
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urges our members to watch more carefully 
State legislation designed to curtail the sale of 
meritorious proprietaries and deprive the public 
of package medicines, and to lend their per- 
sonal influence and the assistance to the pro- 
prietors in the defeat of such measures. 

The necessity for some price stabilizing leg- 
islation recognized by the Supreme Court, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and indorsed by 
nearly every commercial organization in Ameri- 
ca should finally bring action on some measure 
of this character. We urge our members to 
continue to lend their fullest support to this 
legislation. 


Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Insurance. 


—Many institutions do not accept or use in any 
way the State provisions for liability and com- 
pensation, preferring to buy these of old-line 
companies on the ground of, first, a more uni- 
form system of rates and a prompt and equi- 
table adjustment in case of requirement. We 
believe that no firm or corporation of any kind 
can afford to be without insurance of this class, 
and that the N. W. D. A. put forth its best 
efforts toward more uniform laws, equitable 
rates and compensation based upon social and 
economic grounds. 


Credits and Collections.—It is our opinion that as 


long as the system of cash discounts exists there 
will always be irregularities, and this is a sub- 
ject which should receive full discussion look- 
ing to putting our terms of sale on a better 
basis. In this connection we agree with thé 
chairman, that all irregular practices should be 
eliminated; that there should be no free goods 
distribution; that boxes, cartage and drayage 
is a legitimate charge, and that no freight 
allowances should be given under any circum- 
stances. 


Local Associations—The Board of Control urges 


all members to look with favor upon and to 
more actively participate in the work of local 
associations, thereby reaping benefits for them- 
selves and strengthening these arms of the na- 
tional association. 


Secretary's Report.—A reading of the report can- 


not fail to impress one with the legal acumen, 
business insight and diplomatic suavity shown 
in treating the various subjects presented. The 
value of the bulletin information to our organi- 
zation cannot be shown in dollars and cents, 
and the Board of Control expresses its appre- 
ciation of the work of our secretary in this and 
other matters coming under his care. 


Drug Market.—The data given us shows that an 


average increase of but 10.4 per cent. has taken 
place. These were most trying circumstances 
under which we are working. The fact that 
there are now being manufactured in this coun- 
try many chemicals which were formerly im- 
ported is of great importance, and we recom- 
mend that every preference possible be given to 
American-made goods. 


Trade Acceptances.—We believe that the elimi- 


nation of the cash discount would correct many 
of the evils which have crept into our business 
over a period of years and that its abolishment 
would be welcomed by nearly all of our mem- 
bers as a step in the right direction looking 
toward the conservation of our profits and in 
keeping with the tendency of the times which 
clearly indicate a desire on the part of many 
retailers and jobbers in all lines of business to 
nearer approach a net cash basis in settlement 
for merchandise transactions. 


Transportation.—This report is so exhaustive and 


so many suggestions are made by the committee 
and recommended by the Board of Control that 
the Board urges every member to study the re- 
port in detail. 


Legislation.—This committee probably has more 


active work to do during the year than any 
other in our organization, due largely to the 
energetic effort of many of our legislators to 
pass innumerable bills, the most of which are 
for political aggrandizement. It is our thought 
that if a less number of laws were placed on 
our statute books, and those written were better 
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enforced, it would be to the best interest of the 


people at large. 


Fire Insurance.—Fire prevention is doubly impor- 
tant now, not only as a measure of conserva- 
tion, but on account of the difficulty in replace- 

We urge the wisdom of insur- 
ing both the building and stock on a replace- 
ment basis, and the holding of fire prevention 
meetings with the entire operating force. 

Selling Methods and Traveling Salesmen.—The 
board agrees with the committee that frequent 
meetings of salesmen are producing much good; 
that the question of simultaneous conventions 


ment of stocks. 


ments. 


has at present a remote interest only, and agrees 

with the committee that service at the present 

time, while in no sense comparable with that 

given at the previous period, is more nearly in 

accord with existing conditions and require- 

Service had become competitive and 
overcapitalized, and should be arranged for the 
future upon a reasonable basis. 

Further than the Board of Control recommended 
the appointment of a committee to consider the mat- 
ter of refinancing the association, to report at the 
next meeting of the Board; that the chairman of the 
incoming Board appoint sub-committees, each to be 
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found in the following pages. 





44th ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE N. W.D. A. 


Constructive Session 
Which Important Work 
Was Done. 


A. D. PARKER, OF NEW 
ORLEANS, PRESIDENT 


FIRST SESSION. 
Monday Morning, October 7, 1918. 


The president, Charles E. Bedwell, of 
Omaha, Neb., called the meeting to 
order at 10.40 o’clock and said:— 

Ladies and gentlemen.—It is a pleas- 
ure and an honor to exercise the privi- 
lege given me to call to order the forty- 
fourth annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. The 
first order of business will be the calling 
of the roll of members. Unless there is 
objection to it, we will accept the offi- 
cial registration as the call of the roll, 
as we have done in past years. There 
being no objection it will be so ordered. 

The next order of business is the read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting. 
Instead of reading them, you will find 
that the minutes have been published 
in the book of proceedings of the Chi- 
cago convention, and that will be ac- 
cepted as the reading of the minutes. 

It gives me pleasure, ladies and gentle- 
men, to call upon John R. Young, secre- 
tary of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York city, representing His Honor 
Mayor Hylan, who will deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome. 


Address of Welcome by John R. 
Young. 


Mr. Young:—Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen.—It is a very great pleasure 
to welcome you to New York city. The 
Mayor, in delegating me to this duty, told 
me to express to you his very great 
regret at his inability to be here this 
morning, and to make clear to you that 
he really has to work, especially in these 
days. 

l am glad to be here, because I repre- 
sent a commercial organization which in 
many ways is similar to your own. We 
have in our membership, I think, every 
one of your members whoh is doing busi- 
ness in Greater New York, which in it- 
self is a pretty good testimonial of the 
representative character of the Merchants’ 
Association. We have today 5,521 mem- 
bers—that is, this morning—this after- 
noon, after the election of new members 
has taken place, we will go to 5,600 
members, That puts us above our 
membership record at any time in the 
past twenty years. It is a good illus- 
tration of the value of a commercial or- 
ganization. : ; 

The value of commercial organizations 
today is particularly apparent, because 
of their co-operation with the govern- 
ment. Our own organization has been 
practically turned over to the govern- 
ment, and the government is utilizing its 
machinery day by day—the government 
comes first; what they want done is our 
daily task. With you the same situation 
obtains. z a 

You have no worries in coming to New 
York for a business meeting, or in hav- 
ing a good time, because you know your 
industry is essential—you know that to- 
morrow and the next day your business 
will continue, and that the country can- 
not do without you. You know how great 
is your importance. 

Your co-operation with the government 
has been of great value. We talk of co- 
operation every day, and now and then 
somebody wants to know just what co- 
operation means. The other night, at a 
dinner here in New York, I heard Mr. 
Trego, the secretary of that very neces- 
sary organization, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, offer a definition of 
co-operation. He did it through telling 
a story. He told of a young man, who 
was a member of many clubs, who was a 
pretty good fellow. He did not mind 
going out and getting “‘tight’’ with the 
boys and having a good time whenever 
opportunity offered, but one day he fell 
in love and he gave himself up utterly 
to courting a particular girl. He resigned 
from his clubs, he would not take a 
drink, he would not even take a smoke— 
he indulged in no amusements whatever. 
He mapped out his campaign with the 
skill and ingenuity of General Foch, and 
he married the girl and did not change 
his habits even then. He kept on courting 
her—he was determined to win her; in 
other words, as the salesmen say, he de- 
termined to keep her ‘‘sold’’ on the prop- 
osition. He was home every evening. 
His business in life was to make that girl 
happy. A 

However, one night he did not get home 
to dinner and the hours wore on, and 
still he did not get home, and there was 
no word from him, and his wife got 
worried, and finally she concluded he had 
slipped. She sent a dozen telegrams to 
his old friends, and in the telegrams she 
said:—‘Am much worried about Henry. 
Do you know where he is?” A little 


in 


after midnight Henry came home in his 
Ford car, with a team of raw-boned 
horses pulling it, and he rushed for his 
house and ran up on to the porch, and 
he encountered a messenger boy with a 
bundle of telegrams. He did not stop to 
investigate what the telegrams were 
about—he saw his wife and made his 
explanations—and then he recalled the 
telegrams and said:—‘‘What are all these 
messages?’’ She said:—‘I was worried 
and I sent out some inquiries about you.” 
He said:—‘‘We will read the messages 
together, dear.’’ There were eleven tele- 
grams and every one read:—‘‘Don’t 
worry. Henry is spending the night with 


ing and the hearty wish of every busi- 
ness man in our town, and indeed, of 
every one of our citizens, and that is the 
sentiment—‘‘Peace only after victory and 
peace on our terms.’’ (Loud applause.) 
We have had a good deal of excitement 
in our town in the last few days. First 
of all, we have had the Span'sh influenza, 
which is not so bad here—the number of 
cases in Greater New York is consider- 
ably less than one per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and the situation is well in hand. 
New York is a fairly clean city; we have 
good water. Our water comes from up 
in the Catskill mountains, piped 700 feet 
below the bed of the Hudson river up at 





ARTHUR D. PARKER 
Of New Orleans, Newly Elected President of the N. W. D. A. 





Arthur Devereux Parker was born in 1872, a member of a family which has 


for three generations been residents of New Orleans. r , 
he went to Princeton in the class of 1893, and 


ing school at Lawrenceville, N. J., 


After attendance at a board- 


on returning from college entered the employ of Finlay & Brunswig and later 
became sales manager, and subsequenetly general manager, for N. L. Brunswig, 


and later junior partner of L. N. 


Brunswig & Co., to which firm the Parker-Blake 


Company became a successor in 1902, and which is recognized to be one of the 


great mercnatile institutions of the 


dav. 


In addition to being president of the 


Parker-Blake Company, Mr. Parker is president of the Dr. G. H. Tichenor Anti- 
septic Company, treasurer of the Alden Mills, the largest manufacturers of cotton 


socks in the South; vice-president of the 
Bank and Trust Company and a member 


Orleans Country Club. 


director of the Canal 
the New 


Club, a 
Audubon Club 


Boston 


of the and 


He was chairman of the Business Men's Division in the last Red Cross drive, 


when New Orleans went three times over the top. He is colonel of the War 
Finance Brigade of New Orleans, which is in charge of drives looking towards 
the raising of funds for war purposes, and for the coming United War Works 


campaign, beginning on November ll. 


For 


this campaign he is chairman of the 


Executive Committee for the entire State of Louisiana. 


Mr. 


Parker has been identified with the | 
ciation since 1894, when he attended his first convention, 


Asso- 
New 


Wholesale 
which 


Druggists 
was held in 


National 


York city. Since that time he has been very regular in his attendance and an 
active factor in all matters lookine toward the aggressive development of the 
welfare of the drug business of the country. : : : 

He was elected fifth vice-president at Boston in 193, first vice-president at 


New Orleans in 1904. was on the Board of Control in the year 1905-196 and elected 
chairman of the Board of Control at Chieago in 1917. 


Mr. 


the running mate of Theodore 
gressive party, 
of President Wilson. 


Parker is a brother of John M. Parker, 
the South today, being ex-president of the Southern Commercial 
Roosevelt on the presidential 
and who was very active in the last campaign for the election 


who is one of the great men of 
Congress and 


ticket of the Pro- 


—— eS 


me.’ (Laughter.) That, according to Mr. 
Trego, is real co-operation. 

We are mighty glad to have vou in 
town here with us this week, because 
there is a2 most impressive objeet lessen 
here this week. Every ene of you ought 
to make it your business to go ever to 
Fifth avenue and see that street. You 
have heard it called “the avenue of 
selfishness.” You have heard a goed 
many aspersiens cast upen it. but you 
can go along a very long reach of that 


avenue and you will see every windew 
devoted to the Liberty Lean and pictur- 
ing the needs of this ceuntry te put ever 
that Liberty Loan 

I urge every one of you. if possible, to 
stay over until Saturday. to see the Lib- 
erty loan parade, because of this partic- 
ular feature-—-in that parade on a series 
of banners will appear a sentiment which 
T think will appeal to every one of you, a 
sentiment which is indicative of the feel- 


Storm King mountain. We have, I think, 
enough water to furnish a gallon ana a 
half daily to every human being on the 


globe, and we believe that our water sup- 
Ply will be sufficient for our city for the 
next ninety vears. 


I might ge on and tell you of many 
things which weuld emphasize the big- 
ness ef this town: for example, in this 


hetel they carry en hand all the while 
8.009 of these chairs such as you are sit- 
ting en. It would be possible for me to 
Zo on and give you many figures of that 
sort, but I knew tkat you want to get to 
tusiness. 

Let me repeat to you how glad we are 
to have you here. and I would like to ask 
you all. if possible, to come down to the 
headquarters of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tien and see our plant. If we can do 
nething else, we can take yeu up on the 
roof af the Woolworth building and give 
vou a good view of the city. (Applause.) 


Entertainment Was Held to 
War Conservation 
Basis. 


PATRIOTISM KEYNOTE 
OF ALL THE SESSIONS 





The President—I thank you, Mr. Young, 
for your address on behalf of His Honor, 
Mayor Hylan, of New York city. I will 
call on C. F, Weller, of Omaha, to re- 
spond to the address of welcome. 


*Response to Address of Welcome by 
C. F. Weller. 


Mr. Weller:—Mr. President, Mr. Young 
and gentlemen:—It is a pleasure for me 
to be here in attendance at this conven- 
tion, the fifth convention of this associa- 
tion I have attended that has been held 
in New York city. Every time we have 
come here we have been hospitably re- 
ceived, and have had a splendid time, 
and there is no reason that I know or 
why we should not enjoy ourselves here 
on this occasion. We have received an 
address of welcome that is typical of the 
New York veople, and we respond w'th 
our whole hearts in accepting the cordial 
welcome of this city, which has always 
been accorded us. 

It has been said that age has its com- 
pensations. I suppose that is the reason 
why your president has called upon me 
to respond to this address of welcome, I 
being the oldest member of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, but I 
want to assure you, gentlemen, that I am 
still one of the boys—I have my regis- 
tration card, and if necessary I am ready 
to go to the front. (Applause.) 

In 1861, I enlisted in a Pennsylvania 
regiment when a boy of scarce seventeen 
—I was not quite seventeen years of age. 
From that time until 1865 I was in active 
service, and I never got home. I never 
had a furlough or leave of absence in 
that length of time, and as I told them 
when we held our meeting in Richmond 
—we made several attempts to visit 
Richmond—we worked hard trying to get 
there—but we found so -many _ insur- 
mountable obstacles in our path that we 
could not do it. The rivers were too deep 
to ford, and the bridges, many of them. 
had been destroyed. in fact, most of 
them, and we were glad, those of us who 
were in the army, that we did not get to 
Richmond then, because some of our boys 
who got there did not fare very well, and 
we were glad not to get there then, but 
we were pleased to be with them in a 
convention of this association held in 
Richmond some years later. 

New York is a wonderful city. It has 
heen said by many that it is now not 
only the great money center of the world, 
but is exerting more influence on the af- 
fairs of the nation than any other clty. 
We believe that this is true, and while 
the great West is ready to go to the front 
and do her part in the prosecution of this 
war in which we are now engaged—we 
are willing to give the last dollar and 
last man that is necessary—yet we feel 
that we must look to New York and New 
England and these Eastern cities for help 
and co-operation in carrying on the pro- 
gram that has been outlined by the gov- 
ernment, 

As I said before, gentlemen, it is a 
pleasure ror us to be here. I am giad 
to see so many of the members of the 
Association here. It was said hy some 
that a great many reservations for ac- 
commodations has been cancelled at this 
hotel. I heard that when I arrived here 
Friday, but it does not look now as if 
that were so, it looks as if we were not 
afraid of the Spanish influenza or any- 
thing else that comes our way. I am 
sure that we are ready to do our part 
in every position in which we nay be 
placed. 

We thank Mr. Young for the cordial 
reception he has given us. We are glad 
to be in New York, and we have no 
doubt but what our stay will be pleas- 
ant and profitable. (Applause.) 

The President:—I wish te anmmeunee 
that the representatives of all wholesale 
drug houses and houses in allied lines 
which have made applications fer mem- 
bership are especially invited to attend 
all sessions and participate in our de 
liberations, as the election of these ¢on- 
cerns to membership cannot take plaee 
until Wednesday. Please bear that in 
mind. 


Reception of Delegates From Allied 


Organizations. 


The President :—-The next business in 
order is the reception of delegates from 
allied organizations. Is there a repre- 
sentative of the American Pharmaceuti- 


cal Association in the house? The dele- 
gates from that association are F. B. 
Kilmer, C. O. Bigelow and J. L. Mayer. 
Is there any one here representing that 
Association? Apparently there is not. 

We next have credentials frem the 
Proprietary Associaticn of Americe 


prepared to report on two or three of the committee 
reports; more extensive use of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A., as well as a greater number 
of individual memberships in this organization, and 
the appointment of a special publicity committee au- 
thorized to issue a regular bulletin for the expression 
of member ideas and which, “‘we believe, will aid 
materially in the elimination of many trade abuses.” 
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and Dr. V. Mott Pierce is the accred- 
ited delegate to extend the greetings of 
that association to this Association. Is 
he in the room? Is there any one else 
here to represent that association? 

The next association on our list is the 
Canadian Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. The delegates to this meeting rep- 
resenting that association are D. W. Bole 
and Arthur Lyman, of Montreal. Is Mr. 
Bole in the room or Mr. Lyman? 


Address of D. W. Bole, Delegate of 
the Canadian Wholesale Drug- 


gists’ Association. 


D. W. Bole:—Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen:—I have the honor, with Mr. 
Lyman of Montreal, to present to you the 
greetings of the Canadian Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, and their best 
wishes for the success of your meeting 
here. I might state that the meeting at 
which we were appointed was held un- 
der the Stars and Stripes. (Applause.) 
A friend of mine has suggested that per- 
haps that was done in order to get away 
from the jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Courts, but I hasten to correct that idea. 
We met on this side of the line, chiefl 
because up in the mountains of New Yor 
State there is a beautiful quiet place, 
conducive to harmony and peace, and so 
we met there. I notice, however, accord- 
ing to the accounts in the newspapers this 
morning that we are not the only people 
who are looking to the United States for 
peace. (Applause.) I agree with the 
gentleman who spoke first that when we 
get peace it will be an honorable peace, 
and a peace that will be dictated by us— 
I mean you and ourselves and the French. 

Since I had the pleasure of meeting 
with you last year in Chicago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, your new army, shall I call it the 
citizen army, has demonstrated to the 
world that the spirit of democracy is a 
better fighting tonic than military tradi- 
tion and discipline. (Applause.) That is 
the tonic that has enabled the Canadian 
armies to go “over the top” on more than 
one occasion. I believe that the comrade- 
ship in arms, the comradeship of the 
British and Americans on land and on 
sea, reflects properly the friendship and 
the common purpose of these two peoples, 
not only on this continent, but through- 
out the world. 

I have a recollection, Mr. Chairman, 
that at the last meeting Mr. Morrisson, 
who was president, rode through the pro- 
gram on horseback, and I know that he 
has a worthy successor, and I fancy that 
this worthy successor is impatient of long- 
winded speeches. I will, therefore, retire 
by again assuring you that you have the 
best wishes of the Canadian Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. (Applause. ) 

The President:—We would be glad to 
hear from the other delegate, Mr. Lyman. 

Arthur Lyman:—l thank you very 
much, Mr. President, but I think that Mr. 
Bole has done the honors very nicely. 

The President:—We shall be very glad 
now to be addressed by J. E. Bartlett, 
as the delegate from the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Address by J. E. Bartlett, Dele- 
gate of the American Drug 


Manufcaturers Association. 


=. Bartlett:—Mr. President, fellow- 
olka twenty minutes rg 
the opening of this session 1 seoure . 
letter from C. J. Lynn, the presi yer 
our association, stating that, much to h. 
regret, he would not be able to be bets, 
and asking me to present his felicitation 


rice rug f facturers’ 
of the American Drug Manut ‘s’ 
Association to your body. Inasmuch as 


hat IL certainly, made no 
; Iso inasmuch as this is 
as a delegate in mak- 
am sure you will ex- 
the way of a 


that means 
preparation, and a 
my maiden effort 
ing an address, I ; 
pect very little from me in 
speech. 

I will Cup? ye 
if i ne history 0 5 
Ee taea been : time when you wore 
ing more serious problems, proble : 
which will call for the very best oe i 
in you for their solution. That cer La nly 
applies to the drug manufacturers. on 
have been in the drug manufacturang ae 
for thirty years, and certainly in a . 
time I have never known conditions suc 
as we are facing today, 

At the same time, it is a great thing 2 
living in these times. It is a rn 
to be in this struggle and o - 
and I am one of those opt.- 
believe that it is going to 
The news in the papers 
lead to the hope that 
ay as we were led 
but after peace 1S 


say this:—That I doubt 
a Association there 


be 
thing 
struggle, 
mists who. 
come out right. 
today seems to. 
peace is net so _ ae 
slieve it migh e, | f o is 
oe eens. we are. still going eA _— 
great problems to face. 1 am pM pew 
but what, in some respects, the prob - - 
will be greater than those we ae oi 
ing today, and I am sure that t 1e De c- 
tions of the National Ww holesale aes. 
gists’ Association will continue to. be. of 
very great interest and of very great _ 
portance for quite a few years after n€ 
yar ends. : 
VT have great pleasure in ex 
felicitation of the American 
ufacturers’ Association to the 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
Pe he President: The delegates appointed 
by the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation to this meeting are C. M. Kline, 
Adam Pfromm and George A. Kelly, Jr. 
I understand that Mr. Kline is in the ser- 


tending the 
Drug Man- 
National 
(Ap- 


i i . : ; fr 1 in the 
vice in France. Is Mr. Pfromn 4 e 
room, or Mr. Kelly? Neither of these 
rentlemen seems to be present. . ed 
* "The delegates from the Georgia Phar- 
maceutical Association are Homer H. 
Arrington, J. B. Riley and W. B. Marks 


Are either ofthese gentlemen present? 
None seems to be present, 
Have we representatives of 
association present? If so, 
zrlad to hear from 1em. 
"Cc Ss. Littell—Mr,. President and gentle- 
men.—On behalf of the New Jersey State 
Pharmaceutical Association, I bring the 
hearty greetings of our association to the 


other 
be 


any | 
we will 


N. W. D. A., and I hope your meetings 
will be successful in every respect. 


3i :—Please 's i that 
The President:—Please understanc | 
the delegates of all these various asso- 
ciations have the privileges of the meet- 


ne in ask Saunders Norvell to respond 


to the addresses of the delegates from 
the various associations. 


Response of Saunders Norvell to Ad- 


dresses by Delegates. 


Saunders Norvall:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen.—The drug business has many 
associations of various kinds, and I find 
it a great study to classify these associa- 
tions and find out where they begin and 
where they end. 

I feel it a great honor to express the 
appreciation of our Association of the re- 
marks of these gentlemen who have 
spoken, and I was especially interested in 
what Mr. Bole had to say, because we 
all know what Canada has done in this 
great struggle. You know we had the 
idea that the British are a little slow, as 
compared to the Americans. A few days 
ago I received a report rrom the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. A. outlining 
what we Americans should do to obtain 
foreign trade when the war is over, and 
certain recommendations were made in 
that report, The next day, after receiv- 
ing that report, a gentleman from Lon- 
don called on me, without any special in- 
troduction to our house, and he was do- 
ing what the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. 8. A. recommended that we should 
do, in other words, he was a commis- 
sioner from England to South America. 
He was not a salesman—he was going 
down there with assistants, with a great 
line of samples of British manufacture, 
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told me that he had had another unsat- 
isfactory experience in getting a crew for 
the ship. He said that he had been short 
of men, and in order to get stokers he had 
to send his men ashore to find men who 
were in saloons and then get them drunk, 
and while they were drunk bring them on 
board, and the next morning when they 
woke up they were on the high seas. 
That, of course, was a rather interesting 
story to hear in these days. He said that 
there was a man on board six feet six 
inches tall, a giant, and when he woke 
up in the morning and found himself on 
the vessel he burst into tears and cried 
all morning, and the man in charge of 
him said, “What is the trouble?” The 
man who was crying replied, “I have got 
to see the captain.” Finally nothing would 
satisfy him, but he had to be brought to 
the captain's office, and he sat there and 
a the tears from his eyes. The cap- 
tain asked him, “What is the trouble?” 
He said, “I have just been married. I got 
drunk, and the next thing I knew I found 
myself on this ship, and if I can get word 
to my wife, that is all I want.” 

The captain told him that there was a 
wireless equipment on board, and that he 
could send his telegram. The man dic- 
tated the telegram, giving the name and 
address, and then hesitated, and the cap- 
tain said :—‘‘Well, what next?” The man 
said, “Just sent this message, “Safe at 
sea, Bill.” (Laughter.) 

I was wondering, with all these associa- 
tions, whether our Association is safe 
with them, and I am sure we are, and we 
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and he had letters of introduction to the 
ieading people in his line jn South Amer- 
ica, and he was going on a year’s jour- 
ney just to show these goods and to in- 
vestigate the conditions in Sonth America 
in his line, but this man represented, not 
one house, but the entire line of business 
in which he was engaged. 

Incidentally, he told me that while he 
was in the United States he was gong 
to Niagara Falls to visit the grave of his 
great-great-grandfather, General Brad- 
dock, who was killed in the Revolution- 
ary war, fighting the Americans. The 
next night at a little dinner here in New 
York, I had rather the remarkable ex- 
perience of seeing this descendant of 
General Braddock, who was killed by the 
Americans, sitting next to a lady whose 
great-great-grandfather signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and as I saw 
these two chatting with each’ other, I 
thought what a change had taken place. 

Now, what impressed me in my talk 
with this Mr. Braddock from England 
was how the English co-operate. We had 
that note touched on before today, co-op- 
eration. That reminded me of an article 
I just read—Shakespeare referred to the 
Seven Ages of Man, and this article stated 
that there were seven stages in the life 
of a man from the time he starts in busi- 
ness until he makes $1 a year. There is 
the first year, or first stage, when he is 
supported and goes to school, then the 
second stage, when he starts to support 
himself; then the next stage, where he 
begins to handle other people, and so on 
up to the seventh stage, where he learns 
the great value of co-operating with other 
men, and this article, which is a most in- 
teresting one, went on to say that unless 
a man had the ability and broadness of 
mind to step past each of these stages he 
could not rise in business. 

I have seen men in my business career 
who were individualists, they could run 
their own business, but when it came to 


co-operating with other men and going 
beyond their own business, and for the 
time being forgetting their business, 


there they fell down, and whenever a man 
reaches that stage and cannot go any 
further, he stops right there. 

We have all today in our own country 
and in Europe seen the value of co-opera- 
tion. I think one of the most wonderful 
things about this government is that we 
are showing what can be done by co- 
operation. Of course, some of this co-op- 
eration has had to be forced, but we have 
seen the results of co-operation. 

I was amused by the story which Mr. 
Young told, and it reminded me of an- 
other story. In the early part of 1914 I 
was on a steamship coming back from 
Europe, and the captain, an Englishman, 


are going to have co-operation in the fu- 
ture, and more than we have had in the 
past. (Great applause.) 

The President :—The assistant secretary, 
Mr. Waterbury, will read a cablegram 
which we have received, and also an ex- 
tract from a letter from one of our past- 
presidents. 


Cable From London. 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury then 
read the following cablegram :— 

London, Oct. 6, 1918. 
Bedwell, President National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, Hotel Astor, New York. 

Fraternal greetings to fellow members and 
best wishes for successful annual meeting. 
Hope to attend next year’s meeting. 

Felix Berk, 
F. W. Berk & Co., Ltd., 
Associate Member, London, 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury :—We 
have a letter from George W. Lattimer, 
of Columbus, one of our past-presidents, 
in which he writes that on his return 
home from a recent trip to Baltimore and 
Washington he found that an abscess had 
formed in one of his ears, which has dis- 
abled him during the past week. He is 
receiving daily treatment from his physi- 
cian, and on this account he regrets that 
he will be unable to attend the conven- 
tion this week. 

The President :—Is our first vice-presi- 
dent, R. H. Bradley, present? I will ask 
Lucien B. Hall, one of our past-presi- 
dents, to take the chair during the presen- 
tation of the address of the president. 

(Ex-President Hall in chair.) 

The Chairman :—We will now have the 
annual address by the president. 


Annual Address by the President. 


President Bedwell delivered the follow- 
ing address :— 


President’s Address. 


Gentlemen of The National 

Druggists’ Association: 

In the beginning, it is timely to refer 
to what is first in the heart and thought 
of every true American, and in which 
we find our chief concern as business 
men—the conflict between nations. 

At the time of our convention in 
Chicago a year ago, we had been ac- 
tively engaged in it for about six 
months; but our part was more pre- 
paratory than real. Having delayed 
practically all preparation until we were 
forced to take action, our country found 
itSelf wholly incompetent to give our al- 
lies any physical aid. But the war ma- 
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chinery was set in motion, and almost by 
magic, war materials of all kinds began 
to come forth from every quarter, un- 
der the capable supervision of the most 
able men regardless of party affiliation. 
Young men from every part of the coun- 
try, in all walks of life, were put 
through preparatory training with all 
the speed possible, and in time almost 
incredibly short, a living stream began 
to flow toward embarkation points, and 
it has continued to run, bank full, until 
to-day we have on foreign shores a mil- 
lion and three quarters of well equipped 
and determined men, who are being rein- 
forced at the rate of about three hun- 
dred thousand per month. Never in his- 
tory has any country developed war 
efficiency in so short a time. Our par- 
ticipation is extremely earnest and we 
will be found with men and money suf- 
— to help bring the war to an eadly 
end. 

Our association can take pride im the 
fact that it is doing its part through the 
War Service Committee. Many of the 
members have placed their business af- 
fairs in other hands and. they, as well as 
the sons of some, are at the front, in 
camp, or in departmental service. Our 
wives and daughters are deep in the 
work of the Ked Cross and in other 
ways are doing indispensable things for 
the moral good and comfort of our 
soldiers. 


Universal Peace. 


The war, starting at the time universal 
peace was advocated, has put that idea 
in the background, never, possibly, to 
again occupy the thought of even the 
Strongest advocate. Rather, in its stead, 
will be the conclusion that in time of 
peace we should prepare for war through 
universal training; superior force and 
power affording the greatest guarantee 
of peace. 


The spirit that brought America into 
being; the spirit expressed by Lincoln at 
Gettsburg, when he said that “Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth;”’ the spirit shown by Grant when 
he told Buckner, “no terms except un- 
conditional and immediate surrender can 
be accepted,” is the spirit that actuates 
our men at the front. It is the spirit 
which they imparted to the tired and 
worn soldiers of England and France, 
and it is the spirit that has given the 
trinity an unbroken chain of Successes 
since the eighteenth of July. 

Some of our boys will never return. In 
war, death is the price of freedom; but 
when victory is won, bleeding hearts will 
rejoice with those more fortunate, that 
Liberty sits enthroned before the people 
of all the world. 

Business of the country, in spite of all 
the turmoil, is on a firm footing, and the 
yolume about keeps pace with the market 
uplift. Crops of all kinds, while light in 
some sections on account of drouth, are 
a fair average. Small grain was harvest- 
ed without damage from rain or blight, 
and corn, a good average crop, advanced 
faster than usual and matured before 
frost came. Cotton is about 1,000,000 
bales short in Texas on account of ex- 
tremely dry weather and is only a fair 
crop througohout the South. Any short- 
age in volume of all crops will be made 
g00d by high values. The producing 
classes are .ull handed and labor is being 
well paid. Money commands a rate 
above normal, but not out of reach for 
legitimate use. And this is as it should 
be, as surely this is not a time for 
speculation. Thus, it will be seen, we 
may feel assured of a prosperous time 
ahead, so far as conditions that gen- 
erally govern business are concerned. 

In all building lines the outlook is good, 
as the government is opposed to the 
spending of money on improvements 
during the period of the war. 


Effect on Business. 


consider, thoughtfully, the 
war has had, and is having 
A year ago we realized we 
but it did not 


We may 
effects the 
on business. 
were a belligerent nation, 
dawn upon the minds of many, what 
would have to be faced. In the twelve 
months, many goods have been with- 
drawn from the market; prices have 
been fixed and restrictions have been 
placed by the government on the output 


of others; regulations have been made 
that fix a maximum profit, based on 
cost, that is insufficient in some 
cases, and not more than enough in 


others, to cover cost of doing business. 
We may anticipate that these handicaps 
will be extended as the war continues. 
There is an indication that business 
may, possibly, become too heavily op- 
pressed. The strangle-hold cannot be ap- 
plied to it too severely, if it is to pro- 
duce the revenue expected, and needed, 
by the government. There are rumblings 
of dissatisfaction heard now and then, 
but the extent cannot be determined 
until the silent expression is given in 
November. As a whole, however, the 
people uncomplainingly eat war bread, 
pay taxes imposed, and contribute to 
funds of all organizations that look after 
the comfort and health of our soldiers. 
We should not complain if the govern- 
ment needs, and judiciously expends, 
eighty per cent. of our excess profits in 
shortening the period of the war. We 
shouldn't be like the man who traded his 
auto for a horse and buggy to save war 
tax, and never got far from home. Keep 


doing business and make a little for 
ourselves and more for the government. 
America is not in the war for conquest 
or profit. Then why should business be 


more selfish? 

Many so-called merchants have always 
made it a practice to sell goods advan- 
tageously bought, at a price based on 
cost and the government now says, in 
effect, that it is the correct principle. 
But it is poor business to dispose of any 
article of commerce on any basis other 
than that suggested by replacement cost; 


for when the pendulum starts on its re- 
turn, no one stands the loss but the 
seller. 

Scarcity of Help. 

The scarcity of help is a handicap of 
deep concern. Many of our moSt efficient 
men, in the most important positions, 
have gone into service, and under the 
new draft iaw, we may expect sstill 
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greater inroads to be made in both our 
executive and clerical forces. This situa- 
tion will lead to further confusion and 
sacrifice before we can be permitted to 
resume normal business methods. The 
employment of women seems to be the 
only means of maintaining our forces 
in numbers, if not in efficiency, for a 
time, but it will be demonstrated before 
the war is over, that women have de- 
veloped a continuity of purpose and such 
a degree of ability that they will con- 
tinue to fill positions always held hereto- 
fore by men. This may help to solve the 
wage question, the scale of which has 
been establshed by the government fori 
railroad and munition workers and 
which we must recognize to a marked 
degree. This enforced experience is per- 
haps the greatest boon that has ever 
fallen to woman. The education will 
make her more tactful, give her maturer 
business ideas and better equip her to 
meet the opportunities offered through 
her independent life to make or lose 
money. 


Perplexing Embargoes and Delays. 


The coming winter promises to bring 
a series of perplexing embargoes and 
delays in transportation. Now, with 
tracks clear, extreme annoyance is ex- 
perienced in the receipt of shipments. 
Jovernment supervision has not made 
any converts to the government owner- 
ship idea that we have read and heard 
so much about. To take proper care of 
our business, we should anticipate these 
annoyances and stock up heavily with 
those goods that are in regular and con- 
stant demand. There cannot be much 
financial risk, as Congress will, in all 
probability, double the present tax on 
non-beverage alcohol, which will neces- 
sitate further advances in prices of 
many proprietary articles and _ phar- 
maceuticals. And certainly few, if any, 
will be any _ cheaper. The carrying 
charge would be nominal and thanks to 
the trade acceptance, dating could doubt- 
less be secured. In fact, all lines of 
merchandise can be bought liberally 
without anticipating declines of conSe- 
quence in case the war should terminate 
at an early date. From best accounts, 
we learn that foreign countries are short 
of crude materials; stocks have become 
depleted or exhausted and many months 
of peace will be required in their replace- 
ment. It. would seem that the enormous 
debt incurred by all the countries at 
war, much of which must be met by tax- 
ing the people, together with much 
higher wages than were ever before 
paid, and which must be considered 
permanent, will force a higher range of 
values. The occasional loss through de- 
clines would be more than compensated 
by the advantage of having goods when 
they are wanted. 

It is gratifying to know what wonder- 
ful strides our country has made in the 
past four years in the manufacture of 
goods that were all, or practically all, 
obtained from European countries before 
the war. The government is not releas- 
ing general data to show what progress 
has been made, and the information we 
have is therefore fragmentary. One of 
the leading items of artificial dyestuffs. 
In 1914, the consumption amounted to 
fifteen million dollars, of which only 
about three million dollars worth was 
supplied by domestic production, the rest 
coming from Germany. In consequence, 
prices advanced from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. When the war started August 
1, 1914, the United States had six fac- 
tories. In Nov. 1915, twenty were en- 
gaged in making coal-tar dyestuffs and 
thirty-two were producting crudes ag- 
gregating 12,220 short tons. 


Coal-Tar Products. 


In June of this year, the United States 
Tariff Commission completed the census 
of coal-tar products for 1917. This in- 
cluded not only coal-tar dyes and the 
crude and intermediate materials used in 
their manufacture, but also the medi- 
cinal and photographic chemicals, ex- 
plosives, synthetic resins, synthetic per- 
fume materials and flavors which are de- 
rived from coal-tar products. The pro- 
duction in the United States, excluding 
explosives and synthetic phenolic resins, 
amounted to 54,367,994 pounds of dyes, 
and other rnished porducts, valued at 
$67,711, 228. 

There were eighty-one establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of coal-tar 
dyes in 1917 and their output was practi- 
cally the same as annually imported be- 
fore the war; the imports for the fiscal 
year 1914 amounting to 45,840,866 pounds 
and the production in the United States 
in 1917 was 45,9:1,246 pounds. However, 
the production of the best and fastest 
colors was comparatively small. But a 
number of firms have begun their manu- 
facture in 1918 and a large increase in 
their output may be expected. 

In dyes, duitable at thirty per cent. 
plus five cents per pound, the American 
manufacturers have made _  wouderful 
progress, producing 48,810,359 pounds, 
valued at $57,639,990. This is in excess 
of American needs, as evidenced by the 
fact that in 1917, $11,709,287 worth was 
exported to foreign countries. 

Of equal importance is the growth in 
the manufacture of intermediates, nearly 
all of which came from Germany before 
the war started. In 1917, 117 firms pro- 
duced 322,650,531 pounds, worth $106,942,918. 

It is authoritatively stated that we are 
now making practically all chemicals 
formerly imported and in quantities suf- 
ficient to meet our needs. Information 


along this line is given in the discus- 
sions of the American Chemical Society 
in convention in Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 


tember 13, and published in the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter of September 16. It 
is therefore unnecessary to make detail- 
ed reference to the subject in this ad- 
dress. Having made such a splendid be- 
ginning. It will be the duty of every true 
American to encourage our new indus- 
tries by handling goods that bear the 
label or ear-marks of American capital 
and American labor. And we should 
show our patriotism by forgetting party 
affiliation when it comes to selecting men 
for Federal offices, who stand firmly for 
the principles of protection to our new 
infant industries to such a degree as will 
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insure their continued 


growth. 


and healthy 


Business Economies. 


As to the economies of our business. 
According to the report made at the 
Santa Barbara convention in 1915 by Mr. 
Hover, chairman of the Committee on 
Credits and Collections, the general 
average expense of doing business was 
12% per cent. In the meantime, expenses 
have gradually increased, until the 
average, according to data collected by 
system, was 14.6 per cent. in 1917, and if 
we include excess profits tax, we had a 
fixed charge on our volume of 16 
per cent. War taxes are a part of our 
expense and should be so recognized by 
the government. 

According to the same authority, 53 per 
cent. of the volume done in 1914 was in 
proprietary articles. This has not been 
reduced since the report was made. 
Against our fixed overhead of 15 per cent. 
last vear, and it will be more in 1918, we 
are allowed, except in a few instances, a 
maximum of 15 and 2 per cent. on this 
class of merchandise, showing a _ bare 
commission which cannot be called a 
profit. Enough proprietaries are sold in 
rebate quantities to bring the net result 
on the entire line under business cost. 
Some manufacturers tell us that patent 
medicines are handled on a much smaller 
expense because they go to the trade in 
original packages. That is true only to 
a limited extent. The report by Mr. 
Hover, heretofore referred to, shows that 
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but by the men who keep in mind the ex- 
pense of doing business and the fact that 
53 per cent of their volume is nearly or 
quite valueless, and make an effort to 
have the remainder show profit enough 
to make the whole fairly satisfactory. 

Over solictation is the strongest evi- 
dence of our business’ shortsightedness. 
There are so many salesmen calling on 
the trade that a retailer hasn’t the chance 
to mail an order, even if su disposed, and 
these visits come so close together that 
in these days of delays, a shipment 
doesn’t have time to reach destination 
before the man who took the order is on 
the ground looking for another. A house 
has some standing with the trade, and a 
dealer should have an opportunity, un- 
solicited, to demonstrate it. The house 
should have the benefit of its mail order 
business above that reaching it on a sales- 
man’s blank. If there were fewer travel- 
ers, or if they worked their territories 
closer, thus lengthening the time between 
ealls. business by mail would grow and 
likewise our profits. Under the new 18 to 
45 draft law we may be compelled to try 
the experiment which we have not been 
strong enough to do voluntarily. 


Protecting the Retailer. 


Our volume has been restricted by the 
tenacious disposition to protect the retail 
druggist by refusing to sell to dealers in 
other lines. The day is about due en 
this cannot and should not cont’nue. The 
retail drug business has almost complete- 
ly lost its professional character. In 





GEORGE R. MERRELL 
Of St. Louis, Chairman of Board of Control, N. W. D. A. 





George R. Merrell was born in St. Louis, November 13, 1869, son of Jacob Spen- 


cer and Catherine (Kellogg) Merrell. 


Mr. Merrell was educated in the public schools of St. Louis, Smith's Academy 
and the St, Louis College of Pharmacy,and graduated from the latter with the 


class of 1889. 


He began his business career as a clerk 


with J. S. Merrell Drug Company, 


later having charge of the city department, and then became treasurer, and aft- 
erwards first vice-president, which office he now holds. 


In 1910, Mr. Merrell 
been re-elected each year since. 


was elected a member of the Board of Control, and has 
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75 to 80 per cent, is distributed in frac- 
tions of 4% dozen or less, so that all the 
items of expense that go to make up our 
overhead apply. The Missouri demand 
“show me” is echoed across the border, 
und we ask the manufacturer of the 
“poor man’s medicines’’ to show us how 
the jobber can feel very enthusiastic 
about increasing his patent 
volume. 


medicine 


Pharmaceuticals. 


But little more satisfactory is the phar- 
maceutial line. The long list of articles 
that pay the wholesaler 15 and 2 per cent. 
constitute, at the lowest, 90 per cent. of 
the total volume, as a rule, and about 50 
per cent. of the most saiapie lines, The 
part that pays 15 and 2 per cent., known 
as specialties, which are in the nature of 
proprietary medicines, and are even less 
remunerative for the reason that they 
move in smaller quantities and the turn- 
over is much slower, is on a patent medi- 
cine basis. Proper consideration of the 
jobber as a clearing medium should 
prompt the manufacturer to concede him 
a flat discount on the entire line of not 
less than 20 and 5 per cent. % 

Another drain on our business is_ the 
large percentage of solicited portion, 
which amounted to 63.75 per cent. in 1914 
In 1917 it was 70.5 per cent. and adding 
orders received by mail on salesmen’s 
blanks, or credited _to them at the cus- 
tomer’s request, it was 79 per cent. Houses 
that allow the traveler credit for all the 
business that comes from his territory 
concede his personal popularity must be 
greater than that of his house and cer- 
tainly find the unsolicited portion of the'r 
business very small indeed. 

And how are these handicaps to be over- 
come? Not by the man who at some 
time, some where, has heard ‘‘there is a 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars,” 
and has since endeavored to add an out- 
shining glory of business by reaching out 
after volume at the expense of his profit; 
not by the man who sees the spectre of 
the Federal Trade Commission stalk'ng 


before him and is afraid to ask a profit, 


many parts of the country, the doctor 
compounds his own prescriptions, and 
those finding their way to a drug store 
are comparatively few. Drug stores carry 
lines that are varied to the extent of 
taking away every external means of 
identification. Even the old time show 
globe has been relegated, and in its place 
we see fishing tackle, sporting goods, 
cigars, mixed paint, toilet articles, etc., 
that are common in other than drug 
stores. Such goods are bougnt from 
wholesalers in other lines, or direct, 
without a thought that they can be bought 
on equally favorable terms from the 
wholesale druggist. To protect our 
volume our stock must become still more 
varied. This process of evolution has 
made merchants of both the wholesale 
and retail druggist, and as merchants, 
we should select our customers that are jn 
good credit wherever we may find them. 

Another way to help profits is to be 
less extravagant with our service. Some 
check has been put upon it in some 
cities by reducing the number of city 
salesmen, making fewer deliveries, elimi- 
nating messenger serv,ce and delivering 
goods the day after taking the order, 
thus enabling the concentration of limit- 
ed order forces. 

Toleration has encouraged the retailer 
to clean up his stock by returning goods 
that he finds to be unsalable, and by the 
same process pay a part of his indebted- 
ness. This abuse often wipes out the 
profit on small accounts. 

City dealers are not alone to be com- 
plained of. Many through the country are 


free to send uS merchandise that has 
been on their shelves for weeks and 
months, some of it bearing cost marks 


and yellow from age. 
A good rule would be to refuse credit 
for anything that has been out more 
than thirty days, and then only if furn- 
ished by the house to whom it is re- 
turned in good order. 

We are too liberal with our discount 
privilege. Discount is purely a considera- 


This is all wrong. 


tion for anticipated payment. On thirty 
day bills, one per cent. ten days is the 
equivalent of eignteen per cent. per 
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annum. This ts certainly an advantage 
of which any good business man should 
avail himself. If he doesn’t do it, the 
bill should be paid net at maturity. Cash 
discounts have been reduced or wiped 
cut altogether by many manufacturers 
and first hands. As long as it is the 
custom in our business to allow them, 
just so long will they be used by some 
to influence a dealer in his decision as 
to where his favors shall go. Speed the 
day when cash discount will be but a 
memory of one of the poor business prac- 
tices of the past. 

Curtailment of solicitation, smaller city 
sales force, fewer deliveries, a proper 
regulation of the return abuse and elimi- 
nation of cash discounts would very 
materially increase the profits of a busi- 
ness that has been assailed by the 
courts and looked upon by many as ex- 
ceedingly profitable, when as a matter of 
fact it is one of the least profitable in 
the whole ontegery- 

ese and other reforms, uall = 
parent, should be made at this. most op. 
portune time, if our business after the 
war is to yield ‘satisfactory returns on 
capital and for time employed. 


No Restraint of Tirade. 


We have been accused of o er 
restraint of trade. We are not Sean tt 
now, nor have we ever followed a Pprac- 
tice that was in any way detrimental to 
a living soul. On the contrary, we have 
ever lent a helping hand to all who were 
Struggling to safeguard the future of 
their families. Even in the days of the 
tripartite plan, we were the friends of 
all and enemies of none. Under that 
plan, g00ds were sold on small margins 
and the contract or agreement exacted 
by the proprietary manufacturers was 
nothing more than a covenant to protect 
the weak against the strong and to exer- 
cise the inalienable right of the manu- 
facturer to protect the name and the 
reputation of his products. We believed 
t at the many dealers located distantly 
on department store centers were en- 
tied to more consideration than the 
ew who used proprietaries as advertise- 
eeute to bring people into their Places to 
buy job lots and damaged-by-fire goods, 
: at were replaced dally, at fancy prices 
And yet, after decision upon decision of 


= aon be sold, the 
‘aS adjudged in restrain 
Ht ecg acigcontinued. Tho pty Bs 
5 y and is refer 
principte centre red to because of the 
ave tried not to antici 
a hy sovares by the varteus anne 
orts at will be read t 
and submitted for aston, 
your dis 
z — 7 ins On ving ve 
personal views of th 
wholesale drug busine t r 
oe 88 as we find it 
reese What should be done for its 
I want to thank all th 
; ose 
theme ay qeccepted — assignments male 
] ve given so much valuabl 
time to make this conventi : 
Especially do I want to press ‘ay abe 
preciation of the honor Ou gave tne te 
you gav 
ames me into service as your premiioms 
Te oe year. 
e airman :—Gentleme 
Worthy area gellent pAdress "of wer po 
1 ent. t has been custom 
ary in the past for a committee t “ 
pointed to report on the ‘si : re an. 
dress after considerin ee 
tions contained therein — 
The Chairman:—If th 
the chair will follow oul 


tripartite plan 


Moines, chairman; D. M 


W. G. Best, Memphis; Lucien EB. 


ons, N’ 
—— Orleans, and Charles Gibson, 


(President Bedwell in th 
e chair. 
ng renee art ee will now Brien to 
: p reasurer, w 
be presented by the assistant ceereeanee 


Assistant 
following one Waterbury read the 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Report of the Title G Tru 

. ort ua 
sale ee: reguuree of the “National” Whole. 
sale ggists’ Association, shpwi 
receipts and disbursements Sertae’ tae” oa 





ciation year, ending October 1, 1918:— 
Receipts. 
Balance on hand September 

<8, 1917, shown by Treas- 

urer’s last report......... 7,475, 
Initiation fees from new or 

members 

iNdtlee eh esoetedn 0 
— dues from active eutess 

WON -sicshecsond watson 
Annual dues from associate ane 

SON * vc.vkedadeex et x 
Contributions from non- ome 

WON 0 én cerahGbawieeenS 100.00 
2% withheld to date for Fed- ; 

eral income tax on secre- 

nd Ah, Eee 50.01 
Interest or bank balances... 243.65 19 583.66 

Di $27,058.83 
isbursements. 
General expenses ........., 16,97 
Office exnenses, inciuding® wees 
stenography, rent and 

WI eran teecckvesveb 33 2,214.57 
Committee on Legislation... 2'600.20 
Committee on Membership.. 1.40 
Committee on Rates and ; 

OURO 0 éadtitnaknaehedes 6.45 
Committee on Prize Contest 1,067.22 
Committee on Employes’ . 

ERRRIEN stidandactoccdess. 85.60 
Committee on Commercial 

Travel and Selling Methods 26.80 
Committee on War Service. 5.00 
Treasurer's expenses ......, 246.61 
National Drug Trade Con- 

EE er ae 50.00 
Membership Chamber of 

Commerce, U, S. A....... 100.00 
National Fire Protection 

ACCU 6 cs de sxeeses 80.00 28,358.98 

Balance now in bank............... $3,699.87 


The President:—The report of the treas- 
urer will be referred to an auditing com- 
mittee to be appointed later. 

The next business will be the report 
of the secretary, which will be read by 
the assistant secretary. ; 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury then 
yeaa the report of the secretary, as fol- 
ows:— 
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The E. R. SQUIBB & SONS’ Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratories, at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 


NEw YORK 


Squibb Ether, Chloroform, Bismuth Salts, Ergot, Iodides, Fluidextracts, 
Tinctures, and other Pharmaceuticals and Chemicals as well as Squibb Antitoxins, 
Serums, Vaccines, Leucocyte Extract, Thromboplastin, Solution Hypophysis, 
Food Allergens, Dakin’s Chlorinated Antiseptics (Chloramine-T, Dichlora- 
mine -I and Chlorcosane) also Halazone ‘Tablets. 


Also Squibb Household Products, Milk Sugar, Sodium Phosphate, Sodium Bicarbonate. 
Epsom Salt, Cold Cream, Talcum Powder, Zinc Stearate, Spices and Squibb’s Mineral Oil, 
known as Liquid Petrolatum Squibb, Heavy (Californian). 


Since we make only one quality of each product, that best suited for 
the purposes intended, the specification ‘‘Squibb’s’’ is not open to 
various interpretations, but has a plain, positive meaning. Therefore, 


Specify SQUIBB’S. 
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The E. R. SQUIBB & SONS” Research and Biological Laboratories, at New Brunswick, N. J. 












Secretary's Report. 


As is the case with every other loyal 
American institution, the main activities 
of this Association during the past year 
have been directed toward the winning of 
the war. While in no sense neglecting 
ordinary routine duties, the secretary’s 
office has been a constant agent of the 
government by assisting in the solution 
of a wide variety of complex problems, 
some of which were general in character, 
while others dealt specifically with ques- 
tions pertaining to the wholesale drug 
and allied trades. 


With the enormous number of emer- 
gency measures adopted by the govern- 
ment in the conduct of the war, there 
arose many complexities in business ad- 
ministration, causing no small disturb- 
ance to trade. As the machinery of the 
government was enlarged from time to 
time, the volume of special orders, regu- 
lations and rules, calculated to put all 
life in America on a more efficient basis 
for the one ma‘n object of winning the 
war, increased at a pace that was diffi- 
cult to follow with complete consistency. 


Selective Service Law and Regulations. 


Because of its human interest, the se- 
lective service act and the regulations 
governing it take a prominent place. The 
problem of securing efficient help to take 
the place of those familiar with the drug 
business has been a task of no inconsid- 
erable size. In some quarters there arose 
undue alarm because of the provost mar- 
shal general’s ‘“‘work or fight’’ order, 
necessitating a large amount of corre- 
spondence in an effort to reassure em- 
ployers that the order was intended to 
apply to persons employed in so-called 
‘non-essential’ occupations, and not to 
disrupt business or industrial organiza- 
tions, especially that of drugs and 
chemicals, which necessarily requires 
persons who are possessed of such quali- 
fications as would enable them to prop- 
erly comply with the many legal and 
practical methods of handling articles, a 
large number of which, if not cared for 
by discriminating persons, would cause 
danger to, if not loss of life, limb, health 
or property. When these conditions sur- 
rounding the drug trade were presented 
to local exemption boards, while consid- 
ering individual cases, the claims of em- 
ployers generally received friendly recog- 
nition. Just what the future holds forth 
it is difficult to conjecture, especially 
since the enactment of the amendments 
to the act providing for the extension of 
age limits by including men from 18 to 
45 years. of age, inclusive, for military 
service under the draft. 


War Industries Board. 


The problems of the War Industries 
Board have dealt mainly with the organ- 
ization of industry for the purpose of 
getting the maximum production of ma- 
terials from our factories. Chief among 
the issues which affected the drug trade 
were the priorities order for fuel and 
raw materials. After a lengthy discus- 
sion this Association, in co-operation 
with others, convinced the board of the 
necessity of placing drugs and medicines 
on the preferential list for transporta- 
tion and fuel, 


War Trade Board. 


The activities of the War Trade Board 
deal mainly with the problems of con- 
servation and the administration of the 
trading with the enemy act. Under the 
subject of conservation and raw mate- 
rials, regulations almost without num- 
ber have been issued affecting the im- 
portation, exportation and shipping of 
all kinds of articles, including many 
items entering into the drug and allied 
trades. The daily bulletins published by 
the board have been a constant source of 
reference in answering a large number of 
inquiries concerning proper methods of 
procedure to secure licenses for purchase, 
shipment and sale of many articles. In 
the secretary’s office is a complete file of 
the monthly publication, War ‘Trade 
Board Journal, containing a summary of 
all acts of the board during a given pe- 
ried. This journal will continue to come 
to the office, and thus give us the latest 
authoritative reports on the board’s ac- 
tivities. To a more limited extent the 
facilities of this office have been used to 
secure information concerning the stand- 
ing of some houses witn respect to the 
trading with the enemy act. A complete 
file of the firms listed by the War Trade 
Board to assist in this delicate work:<is 
maintained in the office of the secretary. 


Food Control Act. 


Conservation and distribution 
stuffs under the direction of the United 
States Fuel Administration, created by 
the terms of the food control act, have 
brought up many complexities in the 
drug business. Especially requiring at- 
tention were the regulations governing 
the sale and distribution of sugar, edible 
syrups, condensed milk, etc. 

Under the food control act of August 
10, 1917, and the regulations governing it, 
the sale of alcohol for beverage purposes 
was prohibited after September 8, 1917. 
Nonebeverage alcohol could only be ob- 


of food- 


tained by corporations, partnerships or 
individuals holding a special permit to 
purchase same, and then only under very 
definite restrictions, some of which re- 


quired a statement of the purpose for 
which such alcohol was to be used. Non- 
not be sold to 


beverage alcohol could a 
consumer unless. sufficiently medicated 
under one of the ten formulae promul- 


gated by the administration as to render 
the alcohol nonpotable. 


The decisions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment respecting the sale and purchase 
of non-beverage alcohol caused consider- 
able misunderstanding on the part of col- 
lectors of internal revenue in certain lo- 
calities. The activities of the collectors 
resulting from these misunderstandings 
gave rise to an abnormally large number 
of inquiries from members as to the 
proper status of the druggist with respect 
to the purchase, sale and distribution of 


non-beverage alcohol. All these were 
given prompt and careful attention. 

Because of the general movement tend- 
ing toward the conservation of sugar, nu- 
merous regulations were issued regarding 
its uses in the manufacture of certain ar- 
ticles by the United States Food Admin- 
istrator. The desire of all wholesale 
houses to co-operate in this effort brought 
forth many requests for explanations of 
various orders, and for information con- 
cerning tthe effect they would have on 
the drug business. 


Fuel Administration. 


The coal shortage last winter was such 
as to live long in men’s memories. One 
of the principal features was the order 
of the Fuel Administration to the effect 
that “non-essential” industries close down 


for a number of days as a means of sav- 
ing coal. Druggists were not compelled to 
close by the terms of this regulation, al- 
though the work that the secretary was 
obliged to do on the so-called “heatless’”’ 
Mondays indicates to what extent the in- 
structions of Dr. Garfield were misunder- 
stood by local fuel administrators. 


Railroad Administration. 


As a part of the conservation of car 
space, the United States Railroad Admin- 
tration in January, 1918, issued a compre- 
hensive freight embargo, in which drugs 
and chemicals were at. first included 
Prompt action by our Washington repre- 
sentative, in co-operation with other ug 
interests, in consultations with the Di- 
rector General of Railroads, resulted in 
the lifting of the embargo on drugs and 
chemicals within one week. 


Bureau of Mines. 


As a special war measure, a law was 
enacted by the National Congress placin 
restrictions on the manufacture, sale an 
storage of explosives and explosive ingre- 
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cussed, after the denial of a motion to dis- 
miss the complaint as filed. 


The complaint of the Commission 
charged combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, and made other alle- 
gations to the effect that lists of jobbers 
were being issued, and that the Associa- 
tion was compelling manufacturers to dis- 
criminate in their sales in favor of mem- 
bers as against non-members. Each item 
in the complaint was answered in detail, 
= a general denial of any illegal acts 
made. 


Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 


The Association has co-operated with 
the American Red Cross and the Y. M. 
C. A. By enlisting our aid in the effort to 
train injured and disabled soldiers for 
gainful employment, this office has ad- 
vised the American Red Cross Institute 


for Crippled and Disabled Soldiers of the 
character of places open in the drug trade 
for which such men might readily be edu- 
cated. We have also endeavored to se- 
cure volunteers from the drug trade for 
Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross overseas serv- 
ice, and succeeded in placing a number 
of men at the disposal of that organiza- 
tion. 


Employment Bureau. 


During the year there was a large 
number of applications from members for 
efficient help in various departments. 
While every effort was made to secure 
high grade employes, there has been an 
unusual shortage of unemployed persons, 
due to draft, enlistment and entrance into 
government work. An arrangement was 
made with the United States ployment 
Tuvex1a whereby applicants to that cf- 
fice who might be qualified to serve drug 
houses were placed in touch with us in 
exchange for applicants with special 
training, who were needed for government 
work. The interchange resulted in a 
slight increase in the number of appli- 
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dients. Until the issuance of complete 
regulations concerning the administration 
of the new law by the Bureau of Mines 
(Department of the Interior), this office 
was the source of much information and 


advice. 
War Revenue Law. 


The enactment of the war revenue law 
carrying income, excess profits and excise 
taxes produced a considerable number of 
inquiries dealing mainly with interpreta- 
tions of special features. The complexi- 
ties arising from the differential whereby 
a distinction was drawn between beverage 
and non-beverage alcohol were the sub- 
ject of a great deal of correspondence. 
Floor taxes, excise taxes and the regula- 
tions covering the war revenue law of 
October 3, 1917, received careful atten- 
tion, and much assistance was sought by 
members in their efforts to make proper 
returns in accordance with the law and 
regulations. 


Federal Trade Commission. 


During the year the Federal Trade 
Commission has been active in conducting 
investigations of business interests of all 
kinds, and a number of specific orders 
have been issued defining unfair methods 
of trade. Some of these investigations 
directly concerned the drug and allied 
trades, and in these cases the Association 
gave due attention to the rulings in its 
bulletins. 

In January, 1918, the commission com- 
menced an examination of the Association 
and the secretary’s office. Every facility 
was offered to the examiners, who in turn 
showed distinctive courtesies. The result 
of the examination was the filing. of a 
complaint against the Association, its offi- 
cers, members of the Board of Control 
and members of the Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods, on July 7, 1918. 

Our counsel, Messrs. Everett, Clarke & 
Benedict, of New York city, made answer 
for all respondents on August 7, and Mr. 
A. Leo Everett represented us at Wash- 
ington on August 21, when the question 
of taking testimony in the case was dis- 


cants for positions, but was not sufficient 
to meet the demands of members. 


Proceedings. 


Bound copies of the Proceedings of the 
Chicago Convention were sent to all 
members, the total number printed being 
836. This volume is a valuable source of 
reference, as it contains a complete re- 
print of the Treasury decisions relatin 
to the war revenue act of October 3, 191 
regulations governing the use and sale of 
distilled spirits in accordance with the 
food control act of August 10, 1917, and 
interpretations of the Harrison anti-nar- 
cotic law. 


National Drug Trade Conference. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Drug Trade Conference was held at Bal- 
timore on January 4, 1918, and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
was represented by essrs. Charles A. 
West, George W. Lattimer and = 
Crounse, as alternate for Mr. C. Mahlon 
Kline. 

The conference adopted the final report 
of the Special Committee on Interpreta- 
tion and Enforcement of the Food and 
Drugs Law, and the committee was duly 
discharged after two years’ service. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was adopted. This report covered a 
series of resolutions regarding the drug 
trade’s views on the regulation of illicit 
traffic in narcotices. ‘These resolutions 
were made a part of the report of the 
Committee on Legislation of the N. W. D. 
A. at the 1917 meeting, and were printed 
in the Proceedings of last year. . 

Chairman A. R, L. Dohme reported the 
activities of the Committee on Delayed 
Importations, The comninittee has done 
good work in bringing about uniformity 
in methods and standards for admitting 
drugs at the several ports of entry into 
the United States. This committee will 
be continued. 

The conference adopted a resolution in- 
dorsing the creation of a pharmaceutical 
corps in the United States army. 
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Election of officers resulted as follows: 

James H. Beal, president. 

Samuel C. Henry, first vice-president. 

Dr. Wallace C. Abbott, second vice- 
president. 

C. Mahlon Kline, third vice-president. 

Charles M. Woodruff, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee are:—John C. Wallace, James F. Fin- 
neran, Dr. W. C. Abbott, Fred K. Fernald, 
Dr. A. R. L. Dohme and George W. 
Lattimer. 

On August 13, 1918, a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the conference 
was held at Chicago on the call of Presi- 
dent Beal. Mr. George W. Lattimer rep- 
resented the N. W. D. A. A committee 
was appointed to confer with the proper 
authorities concerning the creation of a 
pharmaceutical corps in the United States 
army, the members being Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme, Samuel C, Henry and Charles M. 
Woodruff. 

Secretary Woodruff announced that the 
conference had adopted a referendum au- 
thorizing the appointment of a committee 
of three to take up with the postmaster 
general the matter of alleviating the 
present problems confronting the drug 
trade from inability to mail small pack- 
ages of medicines containing therapeutic 
doses of poisonous substances. The mem- 
bers of this committee are:—Charles M. 
Woodruff, W. L. Crounse and Samuel L. 
Hil. an. 

A motion was carried authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to consider 
ways and means of broadening the scope 
of the conference. President Beal, Dr. 
A. R. L. Dohme and George W. Lattimer 
constitute the committee. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Our membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. of A. continues to 
serve us in many valuable respects. The 
regular and special bulletins issued by 
the general secretary prove most benefi- 
cial and helpful jn the solution of a vari- 
ety of commercial questions and war 
problems, 

President Bedwell appointed Edgar D. 
Taylor, of Richmond, Va., to act as coum 
cillor and chairman of the delegation to 
the sixth annual convention of the cham- 
ber on April 10, 11 and 12, 1918, The 
other delegates were H. H. Robinson, of 
Baltimore, Md., and Mr. Walter V. Smith, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. A report of the an- 
ual meeting will be made by Mr. Taylor, 
national councillor. 

During the year we considered and cast 
the three votes to which the association 
is entitled in accordance with the opinion 
of the majority of ballots received on 
the following referenda: 

No. 23—On a proposal to discriminate 
against Germany in trade after the war 
if necessary for self-defense. 

No. 2—On the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Water Power Development. 

No. 25—On the report of the Special 
Committee on Financing the War. 


National Fire Protection Association. 


By maintaining our membership in the 
National Fire Protection Association 
copies of all literature issued by that 
organization have been received by this 
office and by the chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance. 

We have helped to support the valuable 
work being accomplished in an effort to 
reduce the enormous fire waste in this 
country. There is no more effective aid 
to our enemies abroad than the loss of 
property aggregating well over one quar- 
ter billion dollars a year on account of 
fires, most of which are preventable. Any 
individual member may receive the litera- 
ture of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation and at the same time contribute 
to a most valuable and important work 
by enrolling as an associate member with 
the secretary of the National Fire Pro- 
oe Association, 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Compilation of Drug Laws. 


Early in April, 1918, the copies of the 
Compilation of State Pure Drug Laws, 
called the “‘Brown book,”’ issued by this 
Association in conjunction with the Pro- 
prietary Association, were sent to all 
members. This valuable reference work 
will be supplemented by a-summary of 


the laws enacted this year as soon as 
possible dfter all State Legislatures ad- 
journ. 
Delegates to Other Associations. 

The Association was represented by 
delegates to all conventions of State 
Pharmaceutical Associations, which met 
last year, as well as at the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. of A., National 


Drug Trade Conference, American Phar- 
maceutical Association, the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association, and 
American Association of Pharmaceutical 
Chemists. 


Bulletins. 

The Association expresses its appre- 
ciation for the prompt manner in which 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter sent 
to all members copies of its ‘“Conven- 
tion Extra,” giving a full account af 


the proceedings of the Chicago meeting, 
October 2-6, 1917. 

A summary of the Chicago meeting was 
sent out to all members in a bulletin 


:ssued November 2, 1917. 

Among the vital subjects which were 
covered by the bulletins of the secre- 
tary’s office since our last annual meet- 
ing are the following: 

Treasury Decision No. 2544—Alcoholic 
medicinal preparations requiring Fed- 
eral retail liquor dealer’s license and pay- 


ment of special tax. 
Tax on “Name goods.”’ 


Treasury Decisions Nos. 2599 and 2576~— 


Covering instructions for the sale and 
use of distilled spirits for other than 
beverage purposes, under the food con- 
trol act of August 10, 1917, and the act 
of October 3, 1917. 


T. D, 2576—Rules and formulae for med- 
icating alcohol 

T. D. 291 and 2601—Excise taxes. 
Licenses required for the sale of 
tain food commodities. 


cer- 
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Manufacturing Chemists 
NEW YORK 


Citric Acid Crystals 

Citric Acid Powdered 

Citric Acid Granulated 
Tartaric Acid Crystals 


Cream Tartar Crystals 
Cream Tartar Powdered 
Rochelle Salt Powdered 
Rochelle Salt Crystals 
Borax Refined Crystals. 
Borax Refined Powd. 
Borax Refined Gran. 
Boric Acid Crystals 
Boric Acid Powdered 
Boric Acid Granulated 





Camphor Refined Calomel 

Camphor Refined Powdered Red Precipitate 

Bismuth Subnitrate White Precipitate 
Other Bismuth Preparations Corrosive Sublimate 
Potassium Citrate Strychnine and Its Salts : | 
Sodium Citrate Sodium Salicylate 

Seidlitz Mixture - ‘Tartar Emetic 


Potassium Iodide Crystals Iron and Ammon Cit., U.S.P. 

Potassium Iodide Granulated Iron and Ammon. Cit., Green Scales | 
Iodoform Powdered Other Scale Salts of Iron 
Iodine Resublimed Ferric Ammonium Oxalate . 
Other Iodides Ferric Potassium Oxalate | 
Chloroform Ferric Sodium Oxalate 
Tannin Ferric Oxalate Scales ; 


Also a General Line of Chemicals for Medicinal and Tech- 
nical Purposes Including Blue Print, etc. 
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Tartaric Acid Powdered | 
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| Licenses required for white arsenic and 
insectic’d¢s containing arsenic. 
Licenses required for manufacturing, 


explosive ingredients, 
} Conservation of sugar, 
| Freight embargo on drugs lifted. 


Regulations for packing and shipping 


nitric acid and bromine. 

Suggestions from War Service Com- 
mittee. 

General information concerning explo- 
sives law and regulations. 

Boxing and crating goods for . export. 
Order of Federal Trade Commission af- 


fecting resale prices (Chester, Kent & 
Co. case). 

Beverage fruit syrups not subject to 
license. 


Regulations for purchase of sugar. 

Information relating to tax l'ability oa 
“Name goods.’’ 

Penaltiez for failure to file gross sales 
returns on proprietary goors (refunds). 

Homeopathic attenuations covered by 
regulations goveruing sale of naon-bev- 
erage alcohol. 

Regulation No. 44—Relating to the war 
excise taxes and war tax on beverages 
(non-alcoholic). 

Responsibility of salesmen under na- 
tional food and drugs act. 

Ruling of Federal Trade Commission on 
resale prices (summary of trade practices 
not prohibited). 

Federal child labor law invalid. 

Additional copies of these bulletins may 
be obtained upon application to the sec- 
retary’s_ office. 


New Assistant Secretary. 


Upon the resignation of Evans E, A. 
Stone, after three and a half years of 
active service as assistant secretary, to 
join the staff of a large industrial enter- 
prise, C. H. Waterbury, the present as- 
sistant secretary, was engaged and 
assumed his duties at the New York office 
on April 15, 1918. 

Mr. Stone’s relations with the Associa- 
tion were most satisfactory, and he con- 
tinues to show an enthusiastic interest 
; in the work of the organization. It was 

with deep regret that his resignation was 
accepted, and he bears the best wishes of 
this office in his new undertaking. 


Membership. 


There is hardly time nor space to allow 
for full expression of the tribute we owe 
to the activities of our Membership Com- 

‘| mittee, which by an unusual campaign 
has produced results which will be grati- 
'| fying to everyone present when the re- 
port of that committee is made. While 
it is not within the province of the secre- 
tary to quote figures on the result of 
|| last year’s campaign for members at this 
time, we will say that there w'll be a 
decided net increase because of the large 
' number of applicants, both active and 
| associate, that have been received, and 
} the small number of resignations during 
| the year. Respectfully submitted, 
; C. H. Waterbury, 
i Assistant Secretary. 
The President:—The secretary’s report 
will take the usual course and be re- 
ferred to the Board of Control. 
There are some committees to be ap- 
pointed, and I will now announce them. 


Committee on Nominations. 


Edgar D. Taylor, Richmond, _ chair- 
man; W. E. Greiner, Dallas; F. H. Gar- 
rett, Council Bluffs; Charles Gibson, Al- 
pany. and John D. Owen, Spartansburg, 


C 


i 
j 
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Committee on Time and Place. 


Cc. F. Weller, Omaha, chairman; Terry 
T. Griel, Montgomery; W. J. Murray, Jr., 
Columbia, S. C.; A. H. Williams, Utica, 
and C. S. Littell, New York city. 


Auditing Committee. 
George G. Muth, Baltimore, chairman: 
Ss. 


C. A. Englehart, Wichita, and 
Albers, Knoxville. 
Tonight, at 1 o’clock, there will be a 


meeting of the Board of Control and 
Senior Council in this hotel. 

' At 11 o’clock tomorrow morning A. Leo 

| Everett, of the firm of Everett, Clarke & 
Benedict, counsel for the N. W. D. A., 
will address the convention on the com- 
plaint of the Federal Trade Commission 

| against the N. W. D. A. and its officers. 

} I hope there will be a full attendance. It 

) will be very interesting. 


to Hold Convention for 
1919, 


The President:—We have _ invitations 
from several cities which desire to enter- 
tain our convention in 1919, and I will ask 
the secretary to give you a list of these 


’ Invitations 


» cities. 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury:—We 
have invitaitions from Cincinnati, Chi- 


) cago, Asbury Park and Columbus, Ohio. 
The President:—These will be referred 
| to the Committee on Time and Place for 
) the next meeting. 
Lee E. Wiltsee:—As there is no whole- 
' sale druggist from Cincinanti present, I 
would like to say that our invitation to 
you folks to come to Cincinnati next year 

is not only a formal invitation, but a 
' very sincere invitation. We have not had 
(a convention of the National Wholesale 

Druggists’ Association in Cincinnati in 

a great many years, and it seems to us 

that the geographical location of Cincin- 

nati makes it a very logical place for the 
meeting next year. It is accessible from 
sthe South and West and the North and 
East. We are well equipped to take 
care of the convention, and our formal 
invitation is seconded by every active 
and every associate member of the asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati. 

We also have personal invitations from 
our Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Hotel Men’s Association and our As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and I hope 
that your committee will seriously con- 
sider our invitation to have you in Cin- 
cinnati next year. We want you there, if 
we can get you. 

The President:—We will now have the 
report of the Committee on Arrangements 
and Entertainment, Romaine Pierson, 
/ vice-chairman. 

(Mr. Pierson then briefly outlined the 
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distribution and storage of explosives and 





arrangements for the business 
and entertainment of the 
which the committee had made.) 


tensive the desire is, 


home as soon as possible, and 


t us away, say, on 
Siatetay, aon ioe. the waniness a the saan ae rhe pee eS equitable basis in the past we should not 
convention completed by that time, it the railroad administration has addressed Ow have to give them an increase of the 


would accommodate many of us. 


The President:—We re going to try to 
business of the 


get through with the 
convention by Thursday evening. 
R. H. Bradley:—As our counsel 


set for 10.30 o’clock Tuesday morning. 


(The motion was duly seconded, put to 


vote and carried.) 


The President—We have finished the 
program set for the morning session, and 
now be in 


a motion to adjourn would 
order. 


On motion, the meeting adjourned until 


the afternoon session. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Monday Afternoon, October 7. 


President Bedwell called 
to order at 2.50 p. m. 





The President:—The first order of busi- 
reading 
first session by 


ness at this session will be the 
of the minutes of the 


the assistant secretary. 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 


minutes of the first session. 
The President:—In the 


jection, the minutes will stand approved 
as read. 

The next business will be the report of 
Transportation, 


the Committee on he 





C. H. WATERBURY, 


Of New York, Assistant Secretary, 
N. W. D. A. 


Smith, of St. Joseph, Mo., chairman. In 
the absence of Mr. Smith, the report will 
be read by the assistant secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury then 
read the report, as follows:— 


Report of Committee on 
Transportation. 


Under government ownership, the 
rules and regulations under which rail- 
roads are operating are constanly chang- 
ing and in the report wh'ch your com- 
mittee is submitting there have probably 
been many changes in the last three or 
four weeks, but the figures as given were 
correct at the time the report was 
prepared. 

The policy of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, announced by Di- 
rector-General McAdoo, has been formed 
and shaped by a desire to accomplish the 
following purposes:— 

1. The winning of the war, which in- 
cludes the prompt movement of the men 
and material that the government re- 
quires, 

2. The service of the public, which is 
the purpose for whieh the railways were 
built and given the privileges accorded 
to them, This implies the maintenance 
and improvement of the railroad proper- 
ties, so that adequate transportation fa- 
cilities will be provided at the lowest cost, 
the object of the government being to fur- 
nish service rather than to make money. 
3. The promotion of a spirit of sympathy 
and a better understanding as between 
the administration of the railways and 


their 2,000,000 employes, as well as their 
100.000,0000 patrons, which latter class in- 
cludes every individual in the nation, 


since transportation has become a prime 


and universal necessity of civilized ex- 
istence. 
Sound Economies. 

4. The application of sound economies, 
including:— 

(A) The elimination of superfluous 

expenditures. 
(B) The payment of a fair and living 


wage for services rendered and 
a just and prompt compensation 
for injuries received. 

The purchase of material and 
equipment at the lowest, prices 
consistent with a reasenable but 
not an excessive profit to the pro- 
ducer. 

The adoption of standardized 
equipment and the introduction of 


(C) 


(D) 


OIL PAINT AND 


session 
convention 


Charles Gibson:—In connection with Mr. 
Pierson’s report, I do not know how ex- 
but I understand 
matiy of our members are anxious to get 

if our 
convention could be shortened in any way 
it would be a great accommodation to us. 
It is out of the question for many of us 
to stay over on Friday, and if anything 


is to 
address us at 11 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, Tuesday, I move that the report of 
the Committee on Proprietary Goods be 


the meeting 


absence of ob- 


M. 
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approved devices that will save 
life and labor. 

(E) The routing of freight and pas- 
senger traffic with due regard to 
the fact that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two 
points. 

(F) The intensive employment of all 
equipment and a careful record 
and scientific study of the results 
obtained, with a view to deter- 
mining the comparative efficiency 
secured. 








direction. They were fortunate in those 
days to get any relief whatever, and it 
was our policy to deny them practically 
everything they asked. 

Now that we have government manage- 
ment, it has at least become evident to 
our officials that the railroads cannot give 
service at less than cost. But we must 
not be deceived into thinking the new 
rates became necessary merely because of 
so-called war conditions. The truth about 
the situation is that higher rates should 
have been granted several years ago. If 
we had dealt with the railroads on an 












































































































proportions approved by Mr. McAdoo. 
The railroads now have to go into the 

market and buy equipment which they 

should have had before we entered the 


itself is an immense one. It is as yet too 
early to judge of the results obtained. 


Government Ownership of the war. They have to pay two or three 
R il times the prices they would have had to 
allways. pay then. The use of manufacturing 


In an article published by the New 
York World, Mr. Francis H, Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, says, in part:—‘‘The 
privately-owned railroads of the United 
States have the lowest freight rates, the 
lowest capitalization per mile, the great- 
est operating efficiency and pay the high- 
est wages of any of the railroads in the 
world. Privately-owned railroads have 
rendered the largest measure of service 
at the lowest cost to the user. To illus- 
trate this point more clearly, the average 
cost moving a ton of freight one mile 
during the year prior to the war, for the 


countries named below, was as follows:— 


plants to make this new ——- is ob- 
viously a diversion of labor and effort 
which could otherwise be devoted to the 
manufacture of war materials. 

Presumably the railroads will be re- 
stored to private operation ifter the war. 
In this case we ought not to forget that 
it is just as important to have an efficient 
transportation system as it is to have a 
strong army. 

With regard to the suggestion made by 
last year’s committee to allow 5 pounds 
of high rated articles to be included in 
each 5V-pound box of drugs at the first 
class rate, we have met with no encour- 
agement at all—in fact, the most violent 
opposition is the best we can get from 


United States (private ownership)........ 0.73 

Germany (government ownership)........+ .7% the classifications committees, but if 
Canada (private ownership)............00+ 1.24 every jobber will take this up with the 
France (government ownership)........... 1.30 eommercial club in his home city some- 
Australia (government ownership)........ 50 thing may be accomplished, Next year’s 


New South Wales (government ownership) 1.59 
Southern Australia (governm’t ownership) 1.75 
Switzerland (government ownership) 2.63 

The average capitalizat'‘on per mile of 
road for the important railroad countries 
of the world is as follows:— 


committee should continue to pound on 
this subject. sa 
Sailing Days. 
The railroads are now working out 
schedules for each territory giving regu- 





United TET Toit rrTit eee es. lar sailing days from each important 
eee, tet tacos cane. joueeet oa 320000 shipping center. These schedules are 
Austria... seers Gistavnevesethuysdeents 122,000 made up from records which show what 
MUIR (9 ovis yeitew seas Oeek ta siedee 129,000 are the requirements of various locati- 
BANC 2c cccdvccccescccssescccvcvvcces 148,000 ties; formerly it was the custom to give 
Italy ...ccccccccccsscvcvecccscevcccecs 158,000 daily freight service to practically every 
Great Brit@he -.cccsccccccccccescveccces 275,000 town and consequently many cars were 


run that did not average 10,000 pounds per 
ear. This has all been changed, and 
where the tonnage does not justify the 
service has been reduced to less frequent 
intervals; this plan has resulted in the 
releasing of many empty cars to other 


uses. ‘aa 
Freight Claims. 


On September 14 general order No, 41 
rules for handling claims against railroad 


The same discrepancy in wages appear 
in comparison with other countries. The 
average wage of employes of all classes 
on the railroads in the United States, 
prior to the war, was over $800 a year, 
whereas the average wage in Germany 
was $409, and that on the government- 
owned railways of Europe ranged from 
300 to $377. American railways, further- 
more, pay the highest prices for material. 









Govern- 

ment by shippers were made public. Claims for 

Miles. owned. loss of or damage to freight shall be 

FHUNBALY os seeeereceseeere 12,562 85% made in the standard forms approved by 
Great. Britain sae on the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
aaa! 43.500 75% Supported by original bill of lading. if 
Germany 36,740 95% not previously surrendered to carrier, 
France 30,619 20% original paid freight receipt if issued, 
Auctria 13,873 75% original or certified copy of invoice of 
Italy ...-+-. 10,300 82% value and all obtainable facts in proof of 
Switzerland .... 100% such loss or damage and the value there- 
United States .......+++++ ** of. If any necessary document is lost or 


* Private ownership. 


General Advances in Freight Rates 
and Passenger Fares. 


Director-General McAdoo made the fol- 
lowing statement:—‘‘The United’ States 
has taken over the railroads as a war 
emergency measure.” 

They must be operated efficiently if the 
war is to be carried to a successful con- 
clusion, and they must be operated un- 
der the high cost continuously created by 
the war. The conditions are strikingly il- 
lustrated by the steady increase in the 
cost of rairoad coal, as indicated by the 
following table :——— 

1915 122,000,000 tons at $1.13..... $137,880,000 


destroyed claimant shall file a bond of 
indemnity to cover. These claims are to 
be presented to and settled by the desti- 
nation or initial carrier. There is other 
valuable information in order No. 41 with 
regard to delivery of astray freight, etc. 
Get it and study it. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 41. 





Regulations Governing Disposition of 
Inter-Road Freight Claims for 
Loss and Damage. 


The following regulations will govern car- 
riers under Federal control in investigating, 
paying and accounting for freight claims for 







1916 136,000,000 tons at 1,32..... 179,520,000 s c 
1917 154,570,000 tons at 2.12..... 329'000,009 1088 and damage arising during roam oe 
1918 166,000,000 tons at 2.95 489,900,009 trol. Thoy will not affect the distribution o 
; ne aye Sena eke coe settlements involving any road not under Fed- 


eral control, nor the distribution of claims 
clearly applicable to the period prior to Fed- 
eral control, 


The increase in the cost of fuel oil con- 
sumed by the railroads, also the cost of 
railroad materials and supplies, have like- 
wise been enormous, These increases 1. Presentation of Claims.—Effective Septem. 
have contributed inevitably to the in- ber 1, 1918, claims for ‘oss of or damage to 
creased cost of living, which, in turn, has freight sngll, except as modified in this para- 
created a demand for increased wages for "ph, be presented to and settled by the des- 


atic : ith 
railroad employes. This subject was ex- timation or initial carrier. Claims filed w 
haustively considered recently by the an intermediate carrier, through error, shall 


naa re ‘ : ; be immediately transmitted to the destination 
— prose ommasion, ss of carrier and claimant so advised. An _ inter- 


mediate carrier clearly at fault mav invite and 
McChord, Harry Covington and William aajust claims direct. Claims for fire or ma- 


R. Wilcox, who unanimously recommend- rine losses shall be referred for adjustment 
ed increased wages, which add to railroad to the carrier responsible, and claimant so 
operating costs not less than $300,000,000 advised. 

in the year 1918. The Director-General 2. Papers Necessary to Support Claims.— 


Claims for loss of or damage to freight shall 
be made on the standard forms approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In the 
case of lcsgs_or damage they shall be supported 
by original bill of lading, if not previously 
surrendered to carrier, original paid freight 
receipt, if issued, original or certified copy of 
invoice of value and all obtainable facts in 
nroof of such loss or damage and the value 


has put the recommendation of the wage 
commission into effect, making, at the 
same time, certain additional increases for 
the same classes of employes, in order to 
meet practical necessities which cannot be 
escaped or postponed on account of these 
extraordinary increases in operating costs, 
which have come about as a consequence 


of the war. It is estimated that for the thereof. If any necessary document is lost or 
same aggregate business of last year, and estroved, claimant shal] ‘file a bond of in- 
under the same conditions, except as tO demnity to cover. 

prices and the wages, the operating ex- 2. Method of Adiustment.—The foregoing 


provisions having been complied with, loss and 
damage claims shall be adjusted with the 
claimant in accordance with the established 
leral Mability. bill of lading, tariff provisions 
and Federal] regulations, by the carrier to 
which presented for the account of and with- 
out reference to the other carriers interested 
in the haul, before the completion of other in- 
vestigations necessary for the purpose of lo- 
eating responsibility or apportioning the 
amount paid, 


penses for the calendar year 1918 will be 
from $830,000,000 to $860,000,000 more 
than for the calendar year 1917, while the 
increased operating costs will be subject 
to readjustments and may be somewhat 
diminished, yet, on the other hand, be- 
cause of the abnormal methods by which 
business must be conducted to serve the 
needs of the war, they may be substan- 
tially increased. It seems clear that the 


railroads should be made self-sustaining 4. Car Seal Records.—Investigation for de- 
and that sufficient revenue should be pro- velopment of car seal records in. connection 
vided to prevent them from becoming a_ with the apnortionment of claims between car- 
burden on the Federal treasury. riers shall be discontinued. 

Loss or Damage Definitely Located 


Therefore, by the power which Congress 
has conferred upon the President to in- 
itiate rates whenever the public interest 
requires, which power, as provided in that 


Claims for lose or damage definitely located, 
the legal liability for which has heen estab- 
Nehed and payment made, shall be charged 


direct to carrier or carriers responsible there- 


act, the President, by proclamation, has  ,, 

devolved upon the director-general, the @. Loss or Damage Unlocated.—Claims for 
latter has been compelled, for the reasons unlocated loss or damage the legal liability 
stated, to initiate substantial increases in for which hve been established and payment 
freight and passenger rates for practical- made, shall he annortioned to interested car- 
ly all transportation services performed riers on mileage basis, with minimum of ten 


by the railroads under Federal control, in- mites for any_carrier. 
7. Claims Involving 


Litigation.—Law ex- 






cluding, of course, transportation serv- ‘ , , 

ices with the several States as well as "enses. including court costs, Incurred in con- 

a eae in ; nection with the defense of an action where 
spor vie C é > ; 

wae eee oe a oe ee recovery fs had shall be apportioned among 

6 ‘ age s ne - ¢ *he carrtere Involved an the same basis as the 

rates is, as a matter of fact, considerably claim In the event there ia no recovery, the 





larger than was ever asked by the rail- 


J law expense shall be apportioned between the 
roads when they operated under private 


carriers interested on a mileage basis, mini- 
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mum ten miles for any carrier, and subject to 
paragraph 8, Minimum Debits. 

8 Minimum Debits.—Except as provided in 
paragraph 5 hereof, the entire amount of any 
individual loss and damage claim shall be 
absorbed by the settling carrier, unless the 
amount chargeable against all other carriers 
under Federal control in interest exceeds five 
dollars ($5.00). Proportions less than one 
dollar ($1.00) against any one carrier shall, 
however, be absorbed by the settling carrier. 

9. Settlement Between Carriers.—On or be- 
fore the 10th day of each month paying car- 
rier shali render a statement of amount due 
from each debtor carrier showing thereon the 
claim number, points between which shipment 
moved over debtor line, waybill reference and 
date, commodity, nature of claim and amount, 
The totai amount of such statement shall be 
accepted by debtor carrier as final, except if 
it be found that an amount was included in 
statement in error or a manifest clerical 
error, adjustment shall be made therefor in 
the subsequent statement, as prescribed in 
General Order No. 30. Manifest errors in 
claim payments should be brought to the at- 
tention of the debiting carrier, 

19. Month!y Statements.—Separate monthly 
statements chall be rendered for liabilities, 
which were incurred prior to January 1, 1918, 
and for liabilities, which were incurred sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1917. In no case 
shall a single statement include both prior and 
subsequent liabilities. Such statements ren- 
dered against debit carriers should be for- 
warded through the proper accounting officer 
of the carrier by whom they are prepared. 

11. Method of Payment.—Loss and damage 
freight claims shall be audited and paid on 
regularly audited vouchers in same manner as 
other operating expenses are vouchered, Such 
vouchers shail be approved for audit by the 
Freight Claim Agent, and for payment by or 
under the direction of the officer designated to 
approve vouchers for payment. Provided, 
however, loss and damage freight claims may 
be paid by drafts drawn upon the Federal or 
local Federal Treasurer having jurisdiction 
within the same limitations which are now 
in effect and authorized by the officer in 
charge of such authorization, 

12. Custody of Claim Papers.—Claim papers 
shall remain in possession of paying carrier, 
except that where individual claims are 
charged in full to another carrier the papers 
may be sent to such carrier upon request. 
When documents supporting either paid or 
unpaid claims leave possession of carrier, they 
shall be plainly stamped with carrier’s name 
and claim number. 

12. Notations of Exceptions on Waybills.— 
Loss or damage discoverel at any point in 
transit shall be snecifically noted on face of 
waybill, dated and signed in name of agent, 
conductor or other authorized employe, giving 
name of carrier responsible, or point where 
discovered if responsibility is located. 

14. Noting Exceptions on Paid Freight Re- 
ceipts.—Agents delivering freight to consignee, 
when shortage or damage is known to exist, 
shall make svecific notation of extent and na- 
ture of the loss or damage on face of orig- 
inal vaid freight bill and sign and date such 
notation in ink. When freight bears external 
evidence of pilfery or damage at time of de- 
livery, a joint inspection with consignee or 
his representative shall, when practicable, be 
made at the delivery station and receipt taken 
in accordance therewith. Claim for value of 
freight checking short at destination shall not 
be paid until inquiry has been made of de- 
livering agent® and consignee to ascertain if 
shortage has since arrived or reached con- 
signee through any source. 

1h. Delivery of Astray Freight.—Astrav 
freight (freight marked with name and ad- 
dress of consignee. but senarated from reg- 
ular revenue waybill) shall be immediately 
forwarded to marked destination on standard 
form of wavbill without charges (copy bv 
mail to destination agent) and such waybill 
shall bear the notation ‘‘Astray Frelght—De- 
liver only on presentation of original bill of 
lading or original paid freight receipt or other 
proof of ownership.’’ Destination agent re- 
eelving astray freight shall immediate!ty notify 
consignee to whom marked, and if regular 
revenue wavbill is not received, delivery shall 
he made on presentation of proof of ownership 
prescribed and collection of tariff charges from 
moint where shipment orlginated. Snectal ef- 
forts should be made to establish the owner- 
shin of verishable freight {n order to insure 
prompt delivery. 

18. Freteht Claim Association Rules,—Rules 
prescribed by the Freight Claim Association. 
excent such as conflict with the regulations 
here!n provided shall govern all carriers under 
Federal control until otherwise ordered. 

G. McAdoo, 
Directer General of Ratlroads. 

Jobbers as a general rule make it a 
practice to file and prosecute claims 
against the railroads on behalf of their 
customers, the receivers of goods. It 
appears to us that this method of 
handling is not the correct basis. When 
goods are sold f. o. b. point of origin, 
unless there is something to the contrary 
in the contract of sale, the goods become 
the property of the consignee at the mo- 
ment of delivery to the carrier. Legally, 
the responsibility of the consignor ends 
then, and he is in a position to collect 
from the consignee regardless of whether 
or rot the carrier ever makes delivery. 
By the present method of handling the 
capital of the consignor is tied up to an 
undue extent and there is forced upon 
him an unduly large clerical expense in 
the preparation and filing of these claims. 
Furthermore, the claim work is congested 
at shipping centers. It seems that an 
economic distribution would result by the 
Director-General issuing an order to the 
effect that claims against carriers on 
freight sold f. o. b. shipping point should 
be presented by the consignee to agent of 
the carrier at destination, and that claims 
covering goods sold f. o. b. destination 
should be presented to carrier’s agent at 
point of shipment by the consignor, this 
to apply during government operation for 
the purpose of centralizing the great vol- 
ume of claim work devolving upon the 


carriers. 


Routing of Freight by Shippers. 


Circular No. 101, dated May 7, gives de- 
tailed instructions on the routing of 
freight. Paragraph 4 of the Director- 
General’s order No. 1 provides that the 
designation of routes by shippers is to be 
disregarded when speed and efficiency of 
transportation service may be thus pro- 
moted. To prevent misunderstandings 
and to observe uniformity in applying this 
rule, the following rules should be ob- 
served :— 


“1. A rate, charge or privilege covered 
by tariff properly published and filed can- 
not be embargoed or canceled except by 
correction of the tariff in the manner re- 
quired by law. 


“2. A route covered by tariff properly 
published and filed may for sufficient rea- 
sons be temporarily embargoed, but can- 
not be discontinued except by correction 





of the tariff in the manner required by 
aw. 

“3. Where a shipper specifies a route 1o 
which under the tariffs transit privileges 
and terminal rights apply, when such 
route is not under embargo, the transit 
privileges and terminal rights must be 
protected without additional cost to the 
shipper, should this routing be disregard- 
ed by the railroads for efficiency reasons. 

“4. When traffic is forwarded by the 
railroads for efficiency reasons via a route 
to which a higher rate applies than over 
the route specified by shipper, the rate 
via the shipper’s route must not be ex- 
ceeded as a charge for the movement over 
the substituted route.” 


Payment of Freight Charges. 


On August 1, 1918, Order No. 25 went 
into effect covering the manner in which 
payment of freight charges are to be 
made. Railway Clearing House Associa- 
tions were established representing all 
the roads in the large centers, and pay- 
ment of freight is made upon practically 
a cash basis. Where time is absolutely 
necessary, the consignee is required to 
furnish bond to guarantee payment. 


It is not the intent of this order to in- 
terrupt reasonable arrangements ‘which 


do not involve the granting of a period 
of credit, as, for example, where freight 
is delivered to regular customers on Mon- 


day, and the shipper or ee remits 
his check for the amount on Tuesday, so 
that it may be received by the carrier the 
morning of Wednesday, that is to be 
treated as a cash transaction. 


In many cases at the present time the 
shipper or consignee corrects his freight 
bill before paying same, and pays, not the 
bill as rendered, but the bill as corrected. 
There is no objection to a continuance of 
this practice, provided that the shipper or 
consignee does not abuse it, but proceeds 
in good faith with a revision of the bill 
both for undercharge and overcharge. 
The change should be made in red ink and 
the tariff authority for the change indi- 
cated upon the bill. The carrier should 
at once check the correctness of the 
change. If found correct, the transaction 
is ended; if not correct, the bill should be 
at once returned to the shipper or con- 
signee, with a statement of the amount 
the collection of which will be insisted 
upon, in which case the amount must be 
paid. It will be understood that all this 
refers to questions of rates arising out 
of the interpretation of the tariff. Any 
question of loss and damage, shortage in 
shipments, ete., is an entirely different 
matter, which must be settled through the 
regular channel. 


Why Not Penalize Carriers for 


Delays? 


The railroads have not kept pace in the 
matter of providing sufficient rolling 
stock and adequate terniinal facilities 
with the growing needs of the country, 
but notwithstanding their dereliction in 
this regard, the shipper and consignee are 
penalized for failure by the railway to 
reach efficiency in transportation opera- 
tion. Why should not the carriers be re- 
quired, under penalty, to move freight 
promptly? Mr. Daniel Willard stated re- 
cently that the freight shipper had the car 
37 per cent. of the time; that the car was 
in transit 11 per cent. of the time, and 
was knocking around sidings 52 per cent. 
of the time. If the common carrier were 
required to keep up his part there would 
be no shortage of cars, or necsessity for 
penalizing the shipper in the way of de- 
murrage, diversion and_ reconsigning 
charges. 


Motor Truck Deliveries. 


In some territories jobbers have been 
extending the limits of free truck deliv- 
eries. In the past free deliveries have 
been construed as covering the city in 
which the jobber is located, but now in 
some centers free deliveries are being 
made in nearby towns, and the limits are 
being extended in nearly all territories. 
It is to be hoped that with the ever-in- 
creasing cost of doing business constantly 
before the jobber that they will see the 
necessity of retrenchment in expense ac- 
counts, and that this growing evil will be 
checked. Respectfully submitted, 

L. M. Smith, Chairman. 


The President:—If we are going to get 
the full benefit from the reading of tnese 
reports we ought to have a very free sis- 
cussion of them. If they are permtited 
to go through with machine like preci- 
sion into the book of proceedings, we 
lose all the benefit that comes from mu- 
tual expression of views. I trust that we 
will avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
discuss all of these reports thoroughly. 
You have listened to the reading of the 
report of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion. Is there any discussion? 


Charles Gibson:—I do not recall having 
heard anything in the report about ex- 
press shipments—was there anything? 

The President:— No, sir. 

Charles Gibson:—It seems to me the 
most important item of transportation 
from the viewpoint of the members of 
this Association is express transportation, 
as nine-tentns of our goods go by ex- 
press. If there was some way Oof,check- 
ing up the American Railway Express 
Company and getting them to attend to 
business more punctually than they are 
now doing, it would be worth our, while 
to spend some of our time in an effort 
to bring this about. The railroads. are 
improving rapidly on carload lots, at any 
rate, but the condition of express trans- 
portation is very unsatisfactory and cer- 
tainly needs looking after. 

The President:—That is a good thought, 
Mr. Gibson. 

Cc. §. Englehart:—In connection with 
what Mr. Gibson said with reference to 
express transportation, there is one thing 
that might be of interest to bring before 
the Association, and that is the matter of 


lot shipments. We are having a good 
deal of trouble in the case of lot shin- 
ments by express. If you have two or 
three packages to ship by express 
and they are moved as lot shipments 
the items go on two or three bills 
of lading, and you are assessed 
two or three times for express 
charges. In other words, there are two 


or three expense bills where there shoul’? 
be only one lot shipment bill. I think if 
there is any way of bringing before the 
managers of the American Railway Ex- 
press Company the point that these 
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should be moved as a lot shipment, It 
should be done. 

I notice also in the reading of the re- 
port, the statement where there is some 
trouble caused by the moving of freight 
over certain lines—we have had a great 
deal of trouble with the bills of lading, 
reading over one route, and the ship- 
ments going over another route. On some 
bills of lading the route is not stated at 
all, and the party to whom the goods are 
consigned js at a loss to know upon whom 
to make a claim when the goods are not 
delivered. It is utterly impossible to 
make the claim on any one line; they will 
say that the bill of lading does not speci- 
fy their line. and they do not know any- 
thing about it, and, in fact, we get very 
little satisfaction from the agents of the 
different railways. 

I have had some shipments which have 
been out some three or four months, and 
we do not know where they are, and we 
have had the shippers trace them and 
endeavor to-locate them, and they can- 
not find where they are. I was wonder- 
ing whether the American Railway Ex- 
press Company was making any progress 
along the line of routing the goods and 
shipping the goods the way ‘they are 
routed. : 

Charles Gibson:—The American Rail- 
way Express Company has made an ar- 
bitrary ruling in regard to putting the 
value of the goods on the receipt, and 
will not accept any shipments unless we 
put such value on. If you put the full 
value on, then the rate goes up, and if 
you do not nut the full value on, if the 
goods are lost, you cannot recover more 
than the value stated. which is usuallv 
a nominal amount, and it is a very arbi- 
trary arrangement and does not work 
well. I wender what the jobbers are do- 
ing about stating the value of shipments 

W. E. Greiner :—For the benefit of Mr. 
Gibson and other gentlemen who may be 
interested, I will state on many of our 
shipments we put the valuation “Not over 
$50,” while many of the shipments are 
actually valued at more than that. We 
take pot luck in this matter, because if 
we put the correct value on the shipments 
it makes the express charges so high that 
the customer objects. We lost one ship- 
ment which was valued at about $60, but 
we still follow the practice of putting the 
value at $50. 

Where we have six or eight packages 
which go in a lot shipment, we have more 
or less trouble, the customer writing in 
that he received a bill of lading for each 
package, and he was called upon to pay 
excessive charges for the expressage, 
where they should have been charged in 
one lot, and so far we have been able to 
collect this extra charge by a statement 
from the consignee, and producing his 
receipts and by turning these over to the 
American Railway Express Company we 
pe make an adjustment, but it’ is very 
slow. 

A. H. Williams:—This same matter 
came up in our experience a short time 
ago, where there was a sihpment of four 
or five packages in one shipment, and they 
were delivered separately, and charges 
made accordingly. We took the matter 
up with the Railroad Administration in 
Washington and asked if the express com- 
panies had the right to do that, and the 
reply was, if a number of packages were 
shipped at one time, and the weight of 
each individual package was under 10 
pounds, then the express company had the 
right to charge the 10-pound rate on each 
package. 

W. T. Harper :—There is nothing in the 
report, that I can see in regard to the 
universal classification which is now out, 
and hearings on which are being held 
throughout the United States. For the 
purpose of having the matter discussed, 
in open meeting, so that the Board of 
Control could have some idea of the sen- 
timent of the Association on the univer- 
sal classification, I would like to have 
ene matter discussed by the members 

ere. 

William Scott:—One of the speakers, 
referred to the difficulty of tracing freight 
shipments, because the bill of lading did 
not show the route over which the goods 
were sent, and, therefore, the terminal 
road was not able to determine where the 
goods were, neither could the consignee. 
The only cure for that is to compel the 
consignor to have the route shown on the 
bill of lading, and then you know where 
to go to make inquiry, but under present 
conditions there is no possibility of any 
one getting information, because when 
you report that certain freight or express 
has not been received, the freight agent 
asks you how it was routed, and you do 
not know—there is the difficulty. It is 
like any other business. If you want a 
commodity or a service, of which the one 
who owns that commodity or is perform- 
ing that service has a monopoly, he can 
do pretty nearly as he pleases, and, of 
course, that is whht Uncle Sam is doing 
on freight and express shipments at the 
present time. 

The facts of the matter are that my ob- 
servation leads me to the conclusion that 
if you want to get a package through in 
a hurry, ship it by freight, because it 
will take any number of days or weeks, 
possibly, to get a package by express. I 
see a gentleman in the audience over to 
my right whose wife shipped two trunks 
from Buffalo nearly three weeks ago, and 
the last I heard of the matter was that 
they were not received in Indianapolis. 

1 happened, incidentally, to have a con- 
versation with the express agent at In- 
dianapolis, whom I have known for a 
long while, and I told him I really 
thought that it would be a good idea for 
a person that wanted to get express 
through in a hurry to hire an ox team 
and it would be delivered faster than by 
express. The only thing we can do is to 
grin and bear it, and accept the condi- 
tions as they are. Of course, there are 
many things extremely annoying, not only 
to the jobber but to the customers, and 
the only thing that will serve us at all is 
just to bear it with Christian resignation. 

Charles Gibson:—Can Mr. Harper ex- 
plain what the universal classification is? 


Universal Classification. 


W. T. Harper:—I presume you have 
seen copies of the new universal classifi- 
cation, which takes in the official terri- 
tory, the Western territory, and the 
Southern territory, superseding the other 
classifications. Hearings are being held 
all over the country by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on this universal 
classification. The idea is to wipe out, if 
possible, the separate classification in the 
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different territories and make one uni- 
versa! classification. It was ordered to 
be done by Mr. McAdoo, Director General 
of the railroads, who ordered the classi- 
fication to. be prepared and the hearings 
to be held. 


It is a simplified method of handling 
merchandise, as the intent is, if possible, 
to use the same classification in each ter- 
ritory, so that it would be easier to han- 
dle through shipments by referring to one 
classifiction, instead of referring to at 
least two, where the shipment goes 
through two territories. 

There have been in the classifications a 
number of different items that are of con- 
siderable moment to the drug trade, and 
there was considerable difference in the 
classification of these items. We under- 
took an investigation in our locality with 
reference to the matter of the shipment of 
our classes of merchandise, and we found 
that the proposed universal classification, 
as compared with the Western classifica- 
tion, was very satisfactory. There will be, 
probably, a number of advances in the 
classification of merchandise, especially 
in less than carload shipments, but in 
carload shipments the advances are few. 
During the past years in rate matters, 
which have been before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, there has been 
as you know, a considerable revision of 
rates, and these revisions generally in- 
clude all class rates. Many of the staple 
commodities that the jobber buys in car- 
load lots come within the commodity 
classes, and these rates were very seldom 
changed. 

The result has been that the less than 
carload shipments have had their rates 
reduced, and the carload shipment rates 
have remained as they were. This has 
brought the less than carload rate closer 
to the carload rate. In the new classi- 
fication, in the less than carload classes 
there have been a number of advances 
but no changes in the commodity rates, 
and very few changes that would interest 
us in the carload Classification. 

This will make a wider margin between 
the less than carload rates and the car- 
load rates, so that, as far as we can 
see, the universal classification will 
bring about results that will not be det- 
rimental to the jobbing interests, and I 
believe they are a justifiable advance on 
account of the fact that a, very small 
percentage of tonnage is moved at less 
than carload rates, compared with the 
amount that moves at carload rates. The 
expense of terminals and the handling 
of less than carload business has not 
been reduced, but has been increased 
through added investments, wages, etc., 
so that the rates made on the less than 
carload business have doubtless been in- 
Sufficient to justify the expense, judged 
by the revenue from the less than car- 
load shipments. If the statistics could be 
shown as to the amount of expense on 
less than carload shipments in handling, 
in investments in terminals and _ the 
expenses that are necessary for handling 
these shipments, it would doubtless be 
found that the railroads are losing money 
on that class of business and the carload 
shippers are the ones who have been 
paying the money which has enabled the 
railroads to make up the loss on the less 
than carload shipments. That is the 
state of affairs which we found in gur 
section, 

The President:—Are 
remarks? 


Southeastern Territory. 


F. H. Kimball:—I have not heard all 
the discussion which has gone on.in con- 
nection with this report, but with regard 
to freight rates, I hope that if the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
has anything to do with the changing of 
rates they will see that the southeastern 
territory is covered with one rate. What 
I mean by that is, that we can ship goods 
from Santa Barbara to Boston through 
Birmingham cheaper than we Gan deliver 
the goods at Birmingham. If we bill a car- 
load from Santa Barbara to Birmingham 
Wwe have got to pay the full through rate 
and then the local rate from the Missis- 
sippi on to the point of destination, south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
We feel that the southeastern rauroads 
should be compelled to participate in the 
transcontinental rates. I am speaking of 
carload rates. If we ship to Birmingham 
We must pay the additional local rate 
from the Mississippi River down to Bir- 
mingham or Columbia, 8S. C. If we ship 
the goods to Boston, or rebill them back 
to Brooklyn, we can send them back to 
Birmingham or Columbia cheaper than we 
can send them from Santa Barbara to 
Birmingham or Columbia. 

The President:—If there is no further 
discussion this report will take the usual 
course and be referred to the Board of 
Control. 

The next business will be the report of 
the Committee on Commercial Travelers 
and Selling Methods, M. E. Sherman, of 
Des Moines, chairman. 

The chairman presented the report. 


Report of Committee on 


Commercial Travelers and 
Selling Methods. 


Gentlemen:— . 

Another eventful year has passed since 
the last annual meeting of the N. W. 
a. es 

During all of these months, the thing 
that has been uppermost in the minds 
and hearts of every true American citi- 
zen was to render some assistance to 
the government to win the war as 
quickly as is possible. 

All lines of commercial business where- 
in merchandising plays a part have been 
more or less affected. 

While it is true that the volume of 
business represented by dollars shows a 
healthy increase, it is questionable and 
debatable if the actual turnover in the 
wholesale drug business has been larger 
than in years previous to the war period. 

Your committee, honored by the privi- 
lege of formulating a report on ‘‘Commer- 
cial Travelers and Selling™ Methods,” are 
earnest in the conviction that prevailing 
conditions, attributable largely to the war, 
demand a revision of some of the methods 
and practices that have heretofore pre- 
vailed in the conduct of the wholesale 
drug business. 

It being the desire that 


there any further 


this report 
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should give color to a viewpoint that 
would be representative of a majority of 
the Association’s membersnip, a ques- 
tionnaire containing ten inquiries was 
mailed to some two hundred and twenty 

(22) wholesale druggists, with the re- 
quest that they furnish the information 
desired, as also express their opinion on 
several different topics that it was thought 
would be of interest to the Association. 
One hundred and twenty-seven responses 
were received reflecting the following ex- 
pressions:— 

Eighty per cent, employ salesmen on straight 
salaries and traveling expenses, 

Fifteen per cent. on stipulated salary and a 
commission over a certain amount of sales, 

Five per cent. on straight commission on 
sales or a percentage of net profit on sales. 

Percentage of selling cost on total sales— 
ranged from 2% to 6 per cent., the average 
being about 4% per cent. 

Percentage of goods sold by salesmen—50 to 
80 per cent., average about 70 per cent. 

85 per cent. of those reporting do not figure 
profits. Some few advised they had in former 
years, but had discontinued doing so. 

All reporting show that salesmen’s traveling 
expenses have increased from 10 to 25 per 
cent., the average being about 15 per cent. 

Thirty per cent. classify salesmen’s sales; 
70 per cent. do not keep any record of the 
different classes of goods sold by salesmen. 

About 60 per cent. of those reporting have 
some salesmen ae in motor oars, but 
in most instances each house has but a small 
number of salesmen using cars outside of city 
salesmen. 

Replies indicate that there has been a 
smali reaucuon in city salesmen. Six 
houses advised they had taken off one 
man where they formerly had two. A 
large majority are not in favor of dis- 
carding city salesmen. 

Seventy per cent. of those reporting 
make delivery of city orders same day 
order is taken—30 per tent. the follow- 
ing day. 

Responses reflect that it is the pre- 
vailing practice of salesmen calling on the 
trade in country territory once every 
two weeks and in some territories once 
every week. 

In response to the query, ‘‘Are one and 
two week’s visits on the retail trade too 
frequent under present conditions?” 95 
per cent. of those replying say ‘‘Yes’’; 
6 per cent. think two weeks’ trips most 
satisfactory. 

The last question submitted by your 
committee was, “Would you favor a 
change of lengthening the time of sales- 
men’s visits to three of four weeks’ trips 
during the duration of the war?’’ & per 
cent. of those responding replied ‘‘Yes,’’ 
without any reservations—four weeks be- 
ing favored; 10 per cent. stated they 
would be willing to do so if their com- 
petitors did likewise; 5 per cent. stated 
they were satisfied with the present ar- 
rangement. 

The responses to the last query indi- 
cate to your committee that now is the 
opportune time to get away from the 
over-solicitation evil. Ninety-five per 
cent. express themselves as favoring the 
change. 

There appears to have been no change 
of any consequence in the different kinds 
and classes of merchandise handled and 
sold by wholesale druggists since the re- 
port of the preceding committee. 

It would appear that an analysis of our 
position as wholesale druggists,should be 
made to determine the justness of our 
existence, and whether our calling is one 
that renders a commendable service to 
the communities in which we carry our 
business. 

It must be, and’without doubt is, ad- 
mitted that wholesale druggists supply 
a distributive service representatives of 
a very much larger diversified class of 
merchandise than nearly any other line 
of trade, and at less expense than any 
other known agency could supply the 
same service; therefore, it would seem 
that we have justified our existence and 
are entitled to claim the respect of the 
business world. 

A careful survey of the geography as 
to the number of wholesale drug houses 
in the United States, will reveal the fact 
to any casual observer that there are too 
many houses in certain localities. By 
reason of such a condition practices have 
been inaugurated that have been a seri- 
ous detriment to the business as a whole. 

Over-Solicitation.—The birth and real 
cause of over-solicitation, can be attrib- 
uted to, and traced back to some local- 
ity where there were too many houses 
located in a given locality to thrive, and 
where some house conceived the idea 
that by making more frequent calls, they 
would outdo their competitors and gain 
a prestige—the result of such a theory 
is one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the wholesale druggists of 
America today. 

Much has been said at previous meet- 
ings of the N. W. D. A. A very large 
majority of those giving expression to 
their views indicated that the evil was 
prevalent and becoming more disastrous, 
but so far no definite action, as a unified 
body has been taken. Your committee 
feels that the time has come when some 
definite action should be taken, especial- 
ly now when existing conditions seem to 
warrant the lengthening of time of sales- 
men’s visits from one or two weeks, to 
three or four week intervals. Conserva- 
tion of man power is as essential to the 
welfare of the nation as it fs in all kinds 
of materials; therefore, your eommittee 
recommends that salesmen’s visits be cut 
down to three or four weeks trips, at least 
during the remainder of the war period, 
and trusts same will meet with favorable 
consideration. ‘ 

Wholesale drug houses, the country 
over, are experiencing difficulty in pro- 
curing sufficient trained and experienced 
help, particularly on their order floors to 
file their orders. Salaries demanded by 
labor have ¢aused many men who former- 
ly followed order floor work to quit and 
take up other occupations which offered 
much higher wages than drug houses 
could possibly afford to pay. This has 
necessitated the employment of inexpe- 
rienced help and at salaries greatly in 
advance of those formerly paid. Reducing 
the number of traveling salesmen at least 
50 per cent. would permit the use of these 
men to.a large extent, in Various départ- 
ments of each house. There has been some 





agitation in the press to the effect that 
traveling salesmen w re unnecessary and 
should pe discarded entirely during the 
duration of the war. Your committee 
does not agree with, nor sanction such 
a radical procedure, but does feel that 
practically every wholesale drug house in 
the United States can reduce its force 
of traveling saiesmen at least 50 per cent. 
without injury to the business. By co- 
operation between the members of the va- 
rious local clubs, territories could be 
arranged so no advantage or disadvan- 
tage would be borne by any one house. 

Retaining these salesmen who would be 
taken off the road, using their services 
in your organization, would place each 
house in position to go back to the for- 
mer basis after the close of the war, if 
thought advisable, though we predict that 
the experience of the majority of houses 
would be that it would be some time be- 
fore you again permit your salesmen to 
make weekly or bi-monthly visits. Is it 
not logical that the present is the time 
for action? 


Selling Methods. 


There is room for criticism of the 
methods practiced by a goodly number of 
drug houses and their salesmen’s opera- 
tions. We believe the greatest difficulty 
is fundamental, there not being sutticient 
care and exercise of judgment in selecting 
and training salesmen, s 

Many young men have been given a 
gmp, a price list and a bunch of order 
bianks, and sent out to succeed or perish, 
With iittie thought or regard as to wheth- 
er they were fitted through training, or 
experienve to succeed as_ salesmen. 
salesmenship is now cunsidered and recog- 
nized a scientific subject. There are 
schools devoting their entire time and e/- 
fort to teaching the scientific principles 
ot salesmanship as appiied to modern 
business. The large majority of sales- 
men now representing wholesale drug 
houses have never had any particular 
instruction or training along up-to-date 
saies methods, as are applied by many 
other lines of trade. 3 

The reports of the preceding commit- 
tees on this subject show that there are 
but a comparatively smaii number of 
drug houses that have a distinct sales 
department, and a less number, in fact, 
only a few, who employ a sales manager, 
devoting his entire time in promoting 
the sales end of the business. The mul- 
tiplicity of items, and the widely diversi- 
fied class of merchandise usually carried 
in stock by wholesale drug houses, af- 
fords ample opportunity to some one per- 
son connected with every house, big or 
little, to devote conSiderable time and 
thought to the selling end. 

The average drug salesman carries on 
his operalivus aiong tne iine Of least re- 
Sistance. He selis the Kind and ciass of 
merchandise that is the most readily in 
demand and that afford him the greatest 
volume of saies, regardless of profit. 

Your committee recommends that all 
Memopers shouid keep a c.assified sales 
record of all salesmen’s sales. This can 
be done with little extra work and ex- 
pense. By adopting a certain form or- 
der blank, each order can be digested so 
that each and every order will show the 
totals of the various classes of goods 
that have been sold. These totals can 
easily be transferred to a record that will 
show at the close of every month the 
toeal of the different classes of goods 
each salesman has sold. To those houses 
who do not figure profits on sales (and 
the number so doing is very small), 
your committee recommends that they 
adont a plan of classifying their sales. 
By so doing, they can get a _ better 
knowledge of your turn over in the dif- 
ferent classes of merchandise. It affords 
a basis for more properly compensating 
salesmen, also serves aS a periscope to 
let yqu know when and where a sales- 
man needs coaching. 


Salesmen’s Meetings. 


Well organized and definitely planned 
meetings of salesmen with heads of the 
house departments result not only in in- 
creased sales, but such meetings are bene- 
ficial to many salesmen who do not have 
sufficient knowledge of the goods they are 
attempting to sell. Such meetings should 
be carried on in a thoroughly businesslike 
manner, under the direction of some one 
member of the firm. The program should 
be prepared in advance and adhered to 
until completed, rather than to permit 
miscellaneous items or subjects to be 
discussed at random, as too much time 
is lost in such a procedure. Such meet- 
ings should be held at regular intervals— 
as often as every four or six weeks. 
Houses having understudies in their em- 
ploy that they propose to eventually make 
salesmen out of should permit them to 
attend these meetings. 


Vacations. 
So many conditions are worthy of 
consideration that your committee is 


inclined to the belief that the simul- 
taneous vacation, while having its ad- 
vantage to the house, is best solved by 
co-operation between local clubs. Sales- 
men undoubtedly prefer to arrange and 
plan their vacations in a manner suitable 
to their individual tastes. A stipulated 
time of year would not in our opinion 
prove satisfactory to a large majority 
of salesmen. 


Advertising. 


This is a subject on which volumes have 
been written--and millions of dollars 
spent. 

There are so many kinds and means of 
advertising that your committee is prone 
to enter into much of a discussion of the 
subject. The report of the preceding 
committee reflects the fact that #0 per 
cent. of our members issue a house jour- 
nal or printed price circular of some de- 
scription. Some of the local elubs have 
discussed the question of the advantages 
as also the disadvantages of this char- 
acter of advertising. The result of which 
has been the discarding and discontinu- 
ance of all such publications, especially 
where such publications carry with them 
printed prices. The logic on which they 
based this action being that where a 
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number of houses in any given territory 
were ‘issuing printed prices it universally 
resulted in demoralization of prices. 
Your committee will attempt oniy to 
pass judgment on the one phase of the 
subject, viz: That it is not in the best 
interests of the wholesaie drug business 
that printed price lists other than regu- 
lar house catalogues or price lists be 
circularized to the retail trade—espe- 
cially under present market conditions, 
wherein prices are constantly changing. 


Service. 


Few of our members can make the 
claim of being able to sell the same effi- 
cient service during the last year as in 
previous years. 

We have all had, and are still having, 
our troubles. 

The unprecedented accomplishments in 
service heretofore rendered by wholesale 
druggists, particularly in the matter of 
prompt shipments, is a mark of distinc- 
tion. The fact is most of us were over- 
capitalizing our service to the extent of 
usurping too large a portion of our in- 
crement, 

The extra force of employes necessary 
to fulfill the slogan—‘‘All orders filled, 
shipped and invoiced same day as re- 
ceived,” result in increasing the ex- 
pense of conducting the business very 
largely. Possibly the time had not yet 
arrived when many of our members saw 
the handwriting on the wall—disaster— 
when we were confronted with condi- 
tions due to war activities, that made it 
impossible to keep up the same speed 
we had nearly all achieved. 

Today very few houses are attempting 
to fill all orders the same day the order 
is received and those that strive to do 
so are constantly falling short of accom- 
plishment, 

All that is, or should be, expected of 
wholesale druggists these times is to sup- 
ply a service that is compatible with 
existing conditions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. E. Sherman, Chairman. 


Questionnaire Committee on 


Traveling Salesmen and 
- Sales Methods. 


Des Moines, Iowa, July 16, 1918. 
The Committee of the N. W. D. A. on 
Traveling Salesmen and Sales Methods 
desire to formulate a report, and ask you 
to give them the assistance by answering 
the following questions:— : 


No. 1. How do you employ and compensate 
your salesmen— 

Straight salary and traveling ex- 
penses? or 

Salary and a commission on a cer- 
tain volume of sales? or 

Straight commission on salesmen’s 
personal sales? or 
Straight commission on 
sales? 

No. 2. In your judgment, based on your past 
experlence, which of the above methods of em- 
ployment is the best adapted to the wholesale 
drug business? 

No. 3. What is your percentage of selling 

cost, goods sold by salesmen? 

What is your perceritage of selling 
cost On total sales? 

What per cent. of total sales is sold 
by salesmen? 

What per cent. of total sales is un- 
solicited mail orders? 

Do you figure profits on sales? 

No. 4. Have your salesmen’s traveling ex- 
penses increased during the last twelve 
months? If so, what per cent, increase? 

No. 5. Do you classify your salesmen’s sal- 
ary so that at the end of a month you know the 
amount of different classes of goods sold? 

No. 6. How many, and what proportion of 
your salesmen, use motor vehicles on country 
territory? Do you find such use of motor ve- 
hicles advantageous? 

No. 7. In event of a vacancy in your travel- 
ing force do you have understudies fill the 
vacancy, or do you go outside of your house 
force to fill same? 

No, 8, Have you made any reduction in the 
number of city salesmen during the 
last year? 

Do you look with favor on the plan 
of discontinuing city salesmen and 
soliciting orders over the telephone? 

Do you make delivery of city orders 
same day order fs taken? 

No. 9. Are drug salesmen, as a whole, as 
alert, energetic and competent as the average 
salesman in other staple lines of jobbing? 

No. 10. How frequently do your salesmen 

cover their territories? 

Are one and two weeks’ visits too 
frequent under present conditions? 

Would you favor changing to three 
or four weeks’ trips during the 
duration of the war? 

Do you sell— 

Soda fountains? 
Cigars? 
Liquors? 
Kodaks and supplies? 
Holiday goods? 
Stationery? 
Candy? 
Sporting goods? 
Store fixtures? 
Phonographs? 
Paints and oils? 

M. E, Sherman, Chairman. 


territory 





The President:—The report is now be- 
fore you for discussion. Are there any 
remarks? 

H. D. Faxon:—I have seen an advanced 
copy of this report, Mr. President, and 
intend to discuss it. I think it is a most 
excellent report, and the Board of Con- 
trol has delegated me to listen to the 
diseussions on the floor of the convention 
and then take baek the gist of the dis- 
cussion to the Board of Control, so that 
they can act quickly on some of these 
reports and possibly present their report 
some time tomorrow. 

T may perhaps start the discussion by 
making one or two remarks on the re- 
port. It follows the trend of a number of 
recent reports on this subject which have 
been presented before the Association in 
advocating the cutting down of traveling 
salesmen. The vital part of this report 
is the recommendation that the Associa- 
tion undertake vigorously to do away 
with oversolicitation. I made the same 
report last year. and TI believe that e 
Association must consider the matter as 
an association. 

T think the Roard of Control last vear 
Stated, in handling last vear’s report. that 
it was a matter which should be left to 
the local clubs. Perhaps that is the way 
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to work it out in detail, but the fact re- 
mains in my mind that, with the demand 
for man-power, and with % per cent. of 
the wholesale druggists of the country 
agreeing that there is oversolicitation, 
there is a streak of yellow, or slackerism, 
in our permitting conditions to go along 
as they are at present, with 95 per cent. 
agreed that there are too many traveling 
salesmen, and vet we as an associatior, 
refuse to go on record as disapproving of 
oversolicitation. 

There is one other matter I would like 
to refer to—the one relative to the dis- 
carding and discontinuance of all house 
publications. Personally, I am not ready 
to agree that the logic of this is entirely 
sound, and for the benefit of the Board of 
Control I hope that we may have some 
discussion on that point. 

F. E. Bogart :—This report is very in- 
clusive. The committee has, by the na- 
ture of the case, discussed many things 
that are commonplace to us all, but we 
are a little shy at taking action, as Mr. 
Faxon has indicated. 

The chairman of the committee says 
that these questionnaires show that there 
is a 25 per cent. increase in the cost of 
solicitation. I apprehend that 25 per cent. 
was estimated before the jobbers had be- 
gun to feel the full force of the added 
cost of railroads and hotels which has 
just begun to be felt since rates were put 
up, because almost simultaneously with 
the increase of rates on the railroad the 
hotels advanced their rates 50 per cent. 
in the territory we are familiar with, so I 
think tthat the first of January will show 
us that the last six months of the year 
have shown an increase of 40 per cent. or 
50 per cent. in the cost of going after the 
business. 


Schedule Readjustment. 


Then the recent draft is going to take 
away some of our men, and in view of 
these circumstances, does it not seem that 
now is the time to check over together the 
territories where we lap over one another, 
and let us arrange that a town of 100, or 
200 or 500 inhabitants shall be visited 
only once a month, and the cities of 5,000 
and 10,000 inhabitants shall be visited 
once in two weeks, with a similar sched- 
ule for cities of increasing population, 
making the business visits more frequent- 
ly in those cases. I have personally ad- 
vocated that for some time, but I might 
say that I have not, possibly, been so en- 
thusiastic about getting it worked out as 
I might have been right in our own terri- 
tory, but I think we ought to do it now, 
and I hope we will. 

The matter of trained salesmen is a 
very important one, because the experts 
are apt to tell us now that our men are 
only order-takers, that they do not sell 
the goods. I presume there is not a man 
here who buys goods who has not been 
called on by one of the salesmen of the 
new school, and I rather suspect when 
this 6alesman has come in and gone out, 
that buyer has thought to himself, ‘There 
is a night school salesman. I could tell 
him as soon as he came in.” I do not 
think you can sell many goods by employ- 
ing that type of man. You can call our 
average salesman an order-taker or any- 
thing you please, but the man who goes 
through your territory week in and week 
out, and when the buyers see this same 
man week in and week out, he devel- 
ops into one of two things—either he is 
an aggressive fellow and by his manner 
repels his prospective customers, or he is 
a man who makes a strong friendship, 
and the customer will wait to give him 
the business. If you want a man of the 
latter type you will train him in your own 
office and will not take him out of one of 
these correspondence schools. 


What Makes a Fine Salesman. 


I think the finest salesmen I have ever 
known have been young men who started 
in our office, and grew up through the 
billing and pricing department, and final- 
ly went out on the road inspired with the 
desire to do all the work they could, and 
establish with’ their customers a relation 
of confidence and friendship, which would 
make the customers wait for them until 
they called, when they would get their 
business. They were good salesmen, men 
who could produce $50,000 worth of busi- 
ness in a year, and not the type of men 
who are turned out by the correspondence 
schools. 

The other items in the report of the 
committee are things which, in the main, 
I agree with. There is not a thing recom- 
mended in the report which it would not 
be good for us to do, and the only ques- 
tion which remains is how we shall do 
these things and work them out. Shall 
we go home with a determination to do 
these things and carry them out in our 
local associations, independently of this 
Association, or can we go there with more 
force if this Association indorses these 
things and tells us to go back to our local 
organizations and put these into effect? 

Charles Gibson :—-One of the best sug- 
gestions, in my opinion, made in the re- 
port of the committee is the one which 
suggests that the prospective salesmen 
should be invited into the meetings of the 
salesmen. -We all have some people we 
expect to make salesmen of, and it would 
be a good thing to invite these people into 
the meetings of the salesmen. 

This report says that a large percent- 
age of the salesmen are on a fixed salary, 
with the expenses added. I would like to 
inquire whether this percentage has in- 
creased over former years or not. Can 
any one tell us? 

F. E. Bogart :—It has inereased. 


Percentage Basis. 


Charles Gibson:—That is, the jobbers 
are abandoning the idea of the percentage 
basis with a fixed system of drawing ac- 
count, a percentage en a certain amount 
of goods sold, are they abandoning that 
idea? I got the idea last year at the con- 
vention that many jobbers had adopted 
that plan, and I was wondering whether 
they were now abandoning it 

F’. E. Bogart :—-Mr. Sherman points out 
that there has been an increase in the cost 
of getting business of 25 per cent. 

Charles Gibson :—I think he said that 
87 per cent. of the questionnaires devel- 
oped that the salesmen are on a fixed 
salary, with expenses—nothing to do with 
percentage on sales, at all. 

M. E. Sherman :—I will attempt to an- 
swer that. There was no attempt on the 
part of the committee to make any com- 
parison along the lines that you suggest. 
The attempt was only to ascertain as near 
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as we could the basis on which the ma- 
jority of the houses were employing the 
men, and we endeavored to ascertain the 
manner in which the salesmen were em- 
ployed. 

My own personal view is that the basis 
on which drug salesmen quite universally 
have been employed has been wrong. I 
think the salesman should be employed on 
a percentage basis, and paid according to 
his productive power. think it is the 
only logical basis on whiclr the business 
of selling goods through salesmen should 
be operated, 

E. Bogart :—You would pay the men 
a certain amount based on their sales? 
_ M. E. Sherman :—Classified sales—make 
it a commission basis on classified sales. 


Very Worst System. 


William Scott :—The question just under 
discussion strikes me as being the very 
worst system to go on, that is, to pay the 
Salesmen a percentage on the sales they 
make. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that all the territories wherein any firm 
travels are equally productive? We have 
salesmen who are selling 40 per cent. less 
than some others who are working hard, 
and possibly do more for the house than 
the man who sells that amount more, the 
man who sells the largest percentage. 
Certain salesmen have “fat” territories, 
large towns and almost exclusive custom- 
ers, and other salesmen are on the out- 
skirts of cities, and what they gather is 
so much velvet, and they are working 
probably harder than the men who are 
selling a great deal more. It would cer- 
tainly be unjust to pay the man who is 
working tooth and nail to produce sales 
of $60,000 to $70,000 on the percentage 
business, whereas another man, who pos- 
sibly does not stay up as late at night, 
and does not get up as early in the morn- 
ing, is able to sell $150,000 worth of 
goods, and he is paid on the same per- 
centage basis. 


Percentage Arrangements. 


M. E. Sherman:—Mr. Scott has evi- 
dently misconstrued the basic principle of 
my suggestion. I quite thoroughly agree 
that there is a very vast difference in the 
productivity of different geographical lo- 
cations in which many houses are oper- 
ating, but that does not destroy the basic 
principle. You may arrange your per- 
centage for the man who travels in a far 
distant territory, where it is difficult to 

et business, On a more remunerative 

asis than in the case of the man who 
travels near the home town where busi- 
ness is easier to get. The matter can be 
equalized in that way. 

G. Barret Moxley :—I want to speak for 
a moment on this matter of salesmen’s 
schools. My friend, Mr. Bogart, referred 
particularly to a certain correspondence 
school of salesmanship. I do not think 
Mr. Sherman meant, when he referred to 
a salesmanship school, a general school 
for salesmanship, either by a correspond- 
ence course or in any other way. I take 
it, rather, that he meant the necessity of 
educating our own salesmen to the prod- 
uct that they are selling and the manner 
of presenting it. 

I have found that the man who is 
taught to present an individual drug as 
well as the man who manufactures it or 
devotes his life to it, can always go out 
and sell that product, it it has intrinsic 
value, and that is where our education 
comes in. We try to teach our men the 
difference between a cheap and a good 
bottle, and what makes the difference in 
price. 

We take our men through certain in- 
dustries and show them how these in- 
distries are carried on. I will/give you 
an illustration :—We took our salesmen to 
a rubber goods factory, one of the largest 
in the country, and we spent a day there. 
We went through the factory and saw all 
of the operations, and had a lecturer who 
explained to us the various special proc- 
esses, and we found through this form of 
education that we were able to produce 
about 60 per cent. more business in that 
line within the next six months than we 
had previously enjoyed in that depart- 
ment, and that was because the salesmen 
understood what they were talking about. 


Intelligent Merchandising. 


When the salesmen took a hot water 
bag out they knew how to present it, they 
knew how to take out of the showcase a 
bag bought from another manufacturer, 
which, on its face, might seem to be as 
good as the one they were handling, and 


they knew the competitive argument and , 


how to present it. 

In my opinion the main feature of suc- 
cess in salesmanship lies in the education 
of our salesmen in the lines that they rep- 
resent, and making that education thor- 
ough. We find, for instance, that a man 
who understand cigars, understands what 
makes them good, understands what 
makes them appeal to the public, under- 
stands the value of the manner of plac- 
ing his cigar in a showcase, where the 
customer’s eye and the dealer’s hand can 
more readily go into the box, will go out 
and sell $20,000 worth of cigars as a side 
line in a year, where the salesman who 
does not understand cigars will probably 
only pick up $4,000 to $5,000 worth of 
business. 


Educating Salesmen. 


So it is a matter, I think, of instruct- 
ing the salesmen in our own schools, in 
our semi-monthly meetings, as they are 
held, and devoting our time to the educa- 
tion of our men along the various lines. 
If we can get a brush man to talk to our 
salesmen, we have him do it. He tears 
a brush apart, and explains all the proc- 
esses of its manufacture, and so on with 
our specialties, and we never find that 
the time which is so used is wasted. 

F. H. Garrett :—I want to indorse what 
Mr. Sherman had to say with reference 
to the matter of over-solicitation, and I 
think the time is ripe for us to begin the 
elimination of over-solicitation. This 
matter has been discussed, as I under- 
stand it, in every meeting of this Asso- 
eiation for a number of years, particularly 
the last three or four years. As we know 
the evil of over-solicitation is getting to 
be very serious, and now is the time for 
us to take action, when men covering ter- 
ritory every two or three weeks are com- 
ing back with orders for things which 
were previously ordered and have’ not 
been shipped, as Mr. Sherman said, in 
many instances getting around the sec- 
one time before the previous order 
reaches the customer. 


I want to indorse his remarks regard- 
ing salesmen’s meetings, and also Mr. 
Moxley’s remarks with regard to teaching 
salesmen what the proper lines are. 


Respect for Competitors. 


There is one thing which occurs to me 
in which some of us may be lax, and that 
is in net preaching in these salesmen’s 
meetings a respect and consideration for 
our competitors. Wein many cases listen 
to complaints from our salesmen and do 
not stand by our competitors. We always 
side with our own salesmen. A _ good 
many of these complaints they make are 
really excuses which they are making for 
being at fault themselves. We sometimes 
get the feeling that our competitors are 
a pretty hard bunch, but when we meet 
them at our club meetings and shake 
hands and talk things over, we come to 
the conclusion that our competitors are 
pretty good fellows. I think we should 
make a strong point in our salesmen’s 
meetings to teach them respect and con- 
sideration for our competitors, as we are 
all working along the same line, and our 
legitimate competitors should be respected 
by our men. 

By. classifying the lines, as suggested 
by Mr. Sherman, you can then base the 
compensation of your salesmen a good 
deal on the class of goods they sell. Mr. 
Scott said that many a time a man may 
sell 40 per cent.. less goods than some 
other man and still be earning more 
money for his house. That is often true 
in a territory that is not particularly good 
for the every day staple lines, a man at 
a distance may sell more profitable lines, 
and, therefore, it is necessary to classify 
the goods in order to arrive at a proper 
ratio. I want to indorse in its entirety 
the report which Mr. Sherman has pre- 
sented. 

The President :—If there are no further. 
remarks the report will take the usual 
= be referred to the Board of 
Control. 


Reports Put Over. 


The next business is the report of the 
Committee on Credits and Collections, R. 
R. Ellis, of Memphis, chairman. 

Charles Gibson :—I move that the re- 
port of the Committee on Credits and 
Collections be made a special order for 
Tuesday, at 3 o'clock. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to 
vote and carried.) 

Charles Gibson:—I move that the 
reading of the report of the Committee on 
Trade Acceptances and Cash Discount 
Elimination be made a special order for 
10.30 o’clock Wednesday morning. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to 
vote and carried.) 

The President :—We will now have the 
report of the Committee on Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation, 
H. H. Robinson of Baltimore, chairman. 

Mr. Robinson presented the report: 


Report of Committee on Em- 
ployers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 


Perhaps not within the recollection of 
the oldest member of this Association has 
the relations between employer and em- 
ploye given the former such grave con- 
cern as during the last twelve months. 
The increasing demands by industrial 
workers for shorter hours and higher pay 
is having its influence upon our own force, 
and unless checked will finally reach the 
same condition of inefficiency as has par- 
alyzed the great railway systems of the 
country. The calling away from business 
of our young men to the service of the 
government has‘also brought about in 
many instances a complete reorganization 
of the working force, which carries with 
it not only the hardships consequent upon 
instructing new help, but the great dan- 
ger of accidents to persons not familiar 
with our line of goods. We are, there- 
fore, more than ever confronted with the 
problem of convincing our employes that 
it is to their final interest, if not to their 
immediate benefit, to hold on to their old 
job, and the fact that they are well 
taken care of in event of both accident 
and during sickness certainly does in 
many cases help to solve the problem and 
cement employer and employe into closer 
and more congenial relations. To do 
more for a sick or disabled workman or 
clerk than we are required by compensa- 
tion laws often yields tenfold, not, only 
from the beneficiary, but by its influence 
upon fellow employes. 


New Legislation. 


So long as our State legislatures con- 
tinue to enact workmen’s compensation 
laws and amend the old ones, the subject 
must necessarily be a vital one to all who 
are employing help of almost any kind. 
It also behooves us as an Association to 
consider the effects upon our membership 
of all proposed radical legislation. The 
past year has not been an exception to 
the preceding ones, as we find the usual 
attempts have been made to secure the 
passage of laws, some of which have for- 
tunately died prematurely and while in 
the hands of the committee, or have 
failed to receive governors’ signatures. 

For years certain provisions of work- 
men’s compensation laws have been more 
susceptible of change and revision than 
others. The scope of the acts and the 
partial disability schedules, for example, 
have undergone very little change since 
their inital enactment, while the waiting 
period, and particularly the requirements 
as to medical service, are in a constant 
state yf Aux. 

There has Deen considerable dissatis- 
faction with the elective feature of com- 
pensation laws. A large proportion of 
employers in many of the States having 
such elective laws have refused to accept 
the compensation provisions, Notwith- 
standing this fact, and also the fact that 
several compensation commissions have 
recommended a change from the elective 
to the compulsory system, only one (Illi- 
nois) of the elective compensation States 
has substituted the compulsory for the 
elective system. On the other hand, of 
the eight States in which employers were 
not required to insure, four (Caliornia, 
Illinois, Nebraska and New Jersey) 
changed to a compulsory insurance sys- 
tem. No State has established a State 
insurance fund which was not provided 
for in the original compensation act, nor 
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has any State abolished such a State fund 
after its establishment. 

Some of the factors entering into the 
compensation scale have remained quite 
rigid, while others have been relatively 
more susceptible to change. In practi- 
cally all of the States the compensation 
payments are based upon the wages of 
the injured employe, ranging generally 
frem 60 to 66 2-3 per cent, 


Medical Service. 


The provisions as to medical service 
have undergone, greater change than any 
other feature of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. Sixteen States have increased 
the medical service originally provided, 
either as to maximum amounts or length 
of time during which such medical serv- 
ice is to be furnished. In California, Con- 
necticut and Porto Rico the maximum 
limit has been abolished entirely, and em- 
ployers must provide medical attendance 
as long as reasonably necessary. 

There is also a tendency toward closer 
State supervision over the quality of the 
medical service furnished by employers. 
A number of States authorize compensa- 
tion commissions to approve or supervise 
hospitals and benefit funds maintained by 
employers. There is also a trend toward 
allowing the injured employe to select 
his own physician. 

The only States which have established 
monopolistic State insurance systems are 
Nevada, Oregon, Porto Rico, Washington 
and Wyoming. The only States (Oregon, 
Washington and Wyoming) which have 
established pension systems, the amounts 
presumably based upon the need of the 
workman or his dependents rather than 
upon loss of earning power, are in the 
far West. Washington is the first and 
only State providing for the administra- 
tion of medical service through local med- 
ical aid boards, the only laws which pro- 
vide for the maintenance of hospital ben- 
ent funds to which the employe is re- 
quired to contribute his proportionate 
share have been enacted by far Western 
States. Of the three States in which the 
administrative commissions are author- 
ized and have formulated elaborate sched- 
ules for permanent partial disabilities 
based as far as possible upon the actual 
loss of earning power, two (California 
and Washington) are in the far West. 
And of the seven States providing a pen- 
alty in case the employer charges part 
of the compensation cost against his em- 
ployes, six are in the West. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


One regrettable fact in connection with 
the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation is the disinclination of 


‘most States to be guided by the experi- 


ence developed under the laws of other 
States. The type of law, including scope, 
compensation scale, administrative sys- 
tem, etc., usually adopted by a State is 
determined generally by two factors— 
contiguity and the economic and political 
progressiveness of the State. An exam- 
ination of the State compensation laws 
passed recently shows that these two 
factors were most influential in determin- 
ing the type of law enacted. The far 
Western States especially have been in- 
clined to pattern their laws after those 
adopted by contiguous States, due in part 
to the fact that owing to the eat dis- 
tances investigating commissions and 
others responsible for the enactment of 
the laws have found it inexpedient to ac- 
quaint themselves with the experience of 
the Eastern States by personal investiga- 
tion. Eventually, no doubt, al! of the 
States will adopt those compensation laws 
which shall have been empirically proved 
to be the best, but apparently it is nec- 
essary for each State to attain this 
through its own experience. 

By the enactment of a compensation 
law the Legislature of Virginia, at its re- 
cent session, reduced by one the dimin- 
ishing group of States retaining the old 
liability system, all of which lie in the 
southern section of the Union, with the 
—— exception of the State of North Da- 

ota. 


The_ bill as drafted was amended by 
the Legislature, the more important 
amendments being the entire exclusion 
of railroad service from the operation of 
the act, “any carriers whose motive 
power is steam and engaged in intrastate 
trade or commerce,” being specifically 
prescribed, and the provision for the es- 
tablishment of a system of raising an 
administrative fund by | contributions 
from insurance carriers of every class, 
including self-insurers. The act is elec- 


tive, but election is presumed in the 
absence of positive action to the con- 
trary, and covers employment generallv 


excepting domestic and farm labor and 
railroad service as above indicated. Pub- 
lic employment is included within the 
act. A waiting time of fourteen days is 
fixed, after which benefits based upon 
50 per cent. of the week wages are to be 
paid, the maximum amount being $10 and 
the minimum %. Death benefits continue 
not more than 300 weeks, while for total 
disability the period is fixed at 500 weeks. 
a in either case not to exceed 


Amendments to Existing Laws. 


Amendments to existing laws during 
n number, but 


the year have been few 
those at hand show a uniform tread 
toward liberalization. Thus the law of 


Kentucky is made applicable to employ- 
ers of three or more persons instead of 
to those of five or more, and the waiting 
time is reduced from two weeks to seven 
days. The weekly minimum in Massa- 
chusetts for total disability is % instead 
of $4, and notices are invalidated by 
inaccuracies only when they are: inten- 
tional and have actually caused decep- 
tion, while the New York law Is made 
applicable to all industries employing 
four or more workmen or operatives in- 
stead of only to hazardous employments. 

In New Jersey the act of 1916 creating 
a workmen’s compensation aid bureau 
was repealed and a new bureau created 
in the Department of Labor, to be known 
as the workmen’s compensation bureau. 
This bureau will exercise the powers of 
the aid bureau, together with additional 
power and authority. Its chairman is the 
State Commissioner of Labor, while three 
deputy commissioners of comnrensation, 
one to act as secretary, and referees 
and other necessary employes make up 
its working force. : ; 

Tne foregoing act is described as a 
supplement to the compensation law of 
1911, and while no specific statement is 
made to that effect, its expenses are 
presumably to be met. by the ordinary 
methods of appropriation. However, a 
second act relating to the subject of 
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compensation requires employers of em- 
ployes who die under circumstances 
which would give rise to claims for com- 
pensation if there were surviving depend- 


ents, but who leave no such dependents. 
to pay the sum of $400 for each such 
case, the amount so collected to be used 
by the Commissioner of Labor. for the 
purposes set forth in the act above de- 


scribed. 4 A 
Occupational Diseases. 


The United States Employes Compen- 
sation Commission in its first report. re- 
viewing the operation of the law since 
its enactment calls attention to the rul- 
ing that occupational diseases, as6_well as 
accidents, are compensable under the 
Federal law. In view of this fact it & 
interesting to note that 60 per cent. 
the injuries tabulated were of this char- 
acter. They included such cases as lead 
poisoning, dermatitis and conjunctivitis 
from fulminate of mercury, brass nni- 
soning, acid poisoning from acid fumes, 


creosvte poisoning, benzine _ irritation, 
bronchitis and_ laryngitis from _ acid 
fumes, dermatitis from. cement water, 


from potassium 
paralysis of the 
of pneumatic 
handling 


the hands 
temporary 


eczema of 
bichromate, 
right arm from the use 
hammer, typhoid fever from 
typhoid bacilli. 

Many of our States pattern their pure 
food, insurance and such laws after the 
national legislation, and so it would not 
be at all surprising if many such amend- 
ments to our present statutes will soon 
find their way to the State legislatures 
and become effective. ‘this wiil, of 
course, mean increased rates, for the 
obvious reason that insurance companies’ 
risks will be about 6 per cent. greater. 

California’s amended law, known as 
workmen’s compensation, insurance and 
safety laws, in defining the term injury, 
states that it shall include any injury 
or disease arising out of the employment. 
In case of aggravation of any disease 
existing prior to such sneary compensa- 
tion Shall be allowed only for such pro- 
portion of the disability due to the ag- 
gravation of such prior disease as may 
reasonably be attributed to the injury. 

Injuries covered by the Ne York laws 
with June, 1917, amendments, include 
such diseases or infection as may result 
therefrom. 

In Iowa we hear there has been some 
agitation looking toward compulsory in- 
surance covering occupational diseases, 
but so far no law enactments cover that 
feature. 

Ohio also has _ under consideration a 
health insurance bill, although it has not 
been presented to the Legislature to our 
knowledge. 


Health Insurance. 


The subject of health insurance seems 
to have attained a position of prominence 
among the social and labor problems of 
the day, if the fact that State legis- 
latures provided for commissions to 
make investigations and report legisla- 
tion thereon may be regarded as signifi- 
cant. One is reminded of the early days 
of the movement for workr 's compen- 
sation laws, wrenm State after State took 
a corresponding step, investigation being 
followed by legislation in almost every 
instance. few health insurance com- 
missions had been provided for earlier, 
and bills were ‘~*roduced in some States 
before last year, but thus far no enact- 
ment of law has resulted. The results 
of the educative processes that have 
been carried on bv the friends,of such 
a measure are becoming evident, how- 
ever, one of the most interesting being 
a series of reports bv the New York 
State Federation of Labor, indorsing 9-4 
explaining the bill before the New York 
Legislature providing for a compulsory 
"system of health insurance for employes 
and dependent members of their families. 
This measure was drafted by a special 
committee on health insurance appointed 
at the convention of the State Federation 
of Labor in 1916, and is the result of more 
tian a year’s work by this committee. 

Funds maintained by contributions 
made in equal proportions by employers 
and employes are provided for, the State 
bearing only the administrative ex- 
penses. The funds are of three classes— 
local, trade and establishment—local and 
trade funds being corporations, controlled 
by boards of directors, while establish- 
ment funds, are as their name indicates, 
funds connected only with the individual 
establishments, and supported by the em- 
ployer and employes interested. Each 
fund is to contribute to a guaranty de- 
posit, to be in the custodv of the State 
Treasurer, and to be available, in the 
discretion of the Industrial Commission, 
in cases of epidemic, catastrophe or other 
unusual conditions. 

Contributions to the funds are to be 
of an amount sufficient to cover the bene- 
fits contemplated by the act, and are to 
be made by the employer direct for him- 
self, and on behalf,of his workmen, pay- 
ments of the latter class being deducted 
from the wage payments. No employe 
whose wages do not exceed $5 per week 
shall be required to make any contribu- 
tions, the employef in such cases bearing 
the whole expense. If payments are 
more than $ but less than $9, the em- 
ployer pays three-fourths of the expense 
and the employe one-fourth, while em- 
ployes receiving $9 or more bear half the 
exnense of the benefits. 

Renefits consist of medical, surg'cal and 
nursing attendance, and treatment and 
supplies for the insured workmen and 
the dependent members of the family, in- 
cluding hospital or sanatorium treatment 
where necessary: dental treatment for 
insured persons in so far as necessary 
extraction and filling of teeth are econ- 
cerned. with additional work if the funds 
are sufficient: a cash sickness benefit to 
insured persons. and a cash benefit to 
dependent members of an insured. per- 
son’s familv while he is in the hospital 
or sanatorium: medical, surefeal and 
obstetrical aid and cash maternitv bene- 
fits for insured women and medical, sur- 
vical and obstetrical aid for the wives 
of insured workmen; and a funeral! bene- 
fit for insured persons. simi'ar benefits 
being allowed for members of the family 
if the resources of the fund warrant 
them. Medical, surgical and nursing care 
are limited to twenty-six weeks of dis- 
abilitv in any one year, and mav not 
be furnished for a longer period on ac- 
count of the same case of disability. 
Cash benefits begin with the fourth day 
of disabilitv, weekly payments being paid 
equal to two-thirds of the insured per- 
son's earnings, but not more than $8 
per week, nor less than $5, unless such 
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earnings are under $% per week, when the 
cash benefit is to equal the full week- 
ly earnings. 

Such benefits are limited to twenty-six 
weeks payments in any one year, or for 
the same case of disability, but this may 
be extended to not more than fifty-two 
weeks, if the fund is found to be adequate. 
Maternity benefits cover a period of eight 
weeks, and are at the same rate as the 
regular sickness benefit; these are to be 
paid only on certification by the medical 
officer that the beneficiary is not en- 
gaged in gainful employment during the 
period of payment. Funeral benefit¢ are 
limited to $100. 

Administration is to be by the indus- 
trial commission of the State, which is 
to divide the State into districts. Every 
employe, by which is meant any person 
in the service of another under any con- 
tract of hire, express or implied, oral or 
written to be a member of the trade 
fund of the industry or trade in which 
he is employed if such is in existence 
in his district, and if not he will be a 
member of the local fund of the district. 
Membership is automatic and. without re- 
gard to the physical condition of the 
workman; but the foregoing provisions do 


not apply to members of establishment 
funds. Persons employed for _ brief 
periods are members, each employer 


making his proper deductions and con- 
tributions, but the problem of the casual 
employe is not solved by the act, the 
“employe whose employment is not in the 
usual course of the trade, business, pro- 
fession or occupation of the employer,” 
being excepted. Provision is made for 
periods of unemployment by giving a sort 
of paid-up insurance for a period of one 
week for each four weeks of contribu- 
tion, after which the workman may con- 
tinue his insurance bv paying the full 
cost, i. e., a contribution equal to the 
contribution of an employer and the em- 
ploye. The industry or trade hazard may 
be made a basis of graded contributions, 
and if an estahlishment is found to he 
abnormally productive of cases of sick- 
ness, an additional contribution may be 
required from the employer without right 
of deduction from the earnin of his 
employes; on the other hand, if the sick- 
ness hazard of any establishment is be- 
low the normal, the employer may have 
the benefit of a reduced contribution on 
his part. No person can receive benefits 
until after three months’ payments have 
been made, though having once become 
a member it is possible to maintain a con- 
tinuous membership by voluntary con- 
tributions or by the action of trade unions 
caring for their members during times of 
unemployment. 

The bill is admittedly the result of an 
effort on the part of organized labor to 
draft a measure which would “be advan- 
tageous to the cause of the wage earn- 
ers.” On the other hand, the committee 
was positive in its rejection of sugges- 
tions by a number of members of the con- 
ference that the State should bear other 
than the administrative costs, or that the 
employer should be required to pay a 
larger proportion, or even all, of the ben- 
efit costs. An earlier bill was objection- 
able to organized labor in its proposal to 
make fraternal organizations, of which a 
considerable number of wage earners are 
members, a part of the administration of 
a sickness insurance system. This bill 
also contained a provision limiting the 
aggregate benefits payable from the State 
fund and any fraternal or union fund to 
an amount not exceeding the wages of 
the beneficiary. The present measure pro- 
poses a smaller benefit from the State 
fund, but leaves the employe free to carry 
as much fraternal or union benefit in- 
surance as he desires, and receive the 
allowances from every source in full, 
whether it exceeds his wages or not. [his 
pian commended itself especially to union 
abor by reason of the fact that the con- 
tributions to the State fund for a smaller 
benefit would be less burdensome, and 
thus less likely to interfere with the 
maintenance of trade-union funds. Em- 
phasis is placed on the medical benefit 
provided by the proposed law, since few 
trade unions in the State furnish such 
benefits, and it is believed that the pre- 
ventive results of a thorough medical 
service will go far toward reducing the 
amount of wages lost through sickness. 
The keeping of a roster of physicians from 
which a selection may be made instead 
of the employment of a single physician 
or physicians by the employer was also 
ee a esas, one of the unsatis- 
actory features of the i 
of the Sheek compensation law 


A_ notable ex~eriment in the field of 
medical administration under workmen's 
compensation laws was made in the 
State of Washington last year. This 
State, which had previously not required 
employers to furnish any medical service 
whatever, amended its law so as to pro- 
vide for practically unlimited medical 
and hospital service, one-half of the cost 
of which was to be borne by the em- 
loyes. The distinctive feature of the 

ashington law, however, was its pro- 
vision for medical administration through 
local medical aid boards under the super- 
vision of a State board. This medical 
provision went into effect July 1, 1917. 


Briefly, the law provides for a -State 
medical aid board, composed of the med- 
ical adviser of the industrial insurance 
department and one representative each 
of the employers and employes, The 
board is authorized to divide the indus- 
tries of the State into five classes, ac- 
cording to hazard. Employers subject to 
the act are assessed from one to three 
cents for every working day for each 
employe, and contributions to the State 
medical fund are required once a month. 
Deductions from the employe’s wages are 
authorized by the law. The State board 
is also authorized to promulgate rules, 
issue a maximum medical fee bill, ap- 
prove physicians’ and hospital bills, and 
approve contracts between employers and 
employes as to hospital benefit funds. 
In case a hospital fund is maintained by 
an industrial establishment the employer 
and employes must each bear one half of 
the cost, and in addition the employer 
must contribute 10 per cent. of his share 
to the State medical fund, of which the 
employes are again required to pay one 
half. The immediate administration of 
the medical service, however, is under 
the supervision of the local medical*aid 
boards. Each of these boards, composed 
of one representative each of the em- 
ployer and employes, must provide care 
and treatment for the injured, report the 
beginning and termination of disability 
and the cause of the injury, and also cer- 
tify the medical bills. In case of dis- 
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agreement the local beard shall appeal 
to the State medical board. 4 

The board has been confronted with 
several problems, such as the classifica- 
tion of industries, contract hospital sys- 
tem and the establishmgnt of local boards, 
some of which required an interpretation 
of the law. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve the further workings of this law, 
as well as its infiuence upon labor or- 
ganizations and law makers of other 
States. 


Adequacy of Compensation Laws 


In any attempt to determine the ade- 
quacy of the compensation benefits. pro- 
vided for’in the various laws, it_is ob- 
viously necessary to have a standard of 
adequacy. No such standard has as yet 
been adopted or agreed upon. No two of 
the 40 States have adopted the same type 
of law, and with the possible exception 
of Oregon and Washington, no State 
seems to have followed any definite the- 
ory in this respect. The necessity for a 
workable law, not excessively burden- 
some to the employer, and not conducive 
to malingering, while affording such rea- 
sonable benefits to the injured workman 
as to prevent hardships to himself and 
his dependents, has led to a wide vari- 
ety of attempts to determine the proper 
amounts to be awarded. In general, it 
may be said that the State compensation 
schedules are based upon the loss of earn- 
ing power modified both by the employe’s 
need and by the desire to limit the em- 
ployer’s burden. 

One of the accepted principles of work- 
men's compensation is that the industry 
shall bear the burden of industrial acci- 
dents. But compensation benefits based 
upon the social need of the injured em- 
ploye or his family do not accord with 
this principle, although payments upon 
such a basis may be desirable as a social 
and economic policy. The compensation 
benefits of the Oregon and Washington 
laws are based upon this principle of 
need rather than upon loss of earning 
power. 

New Jersey is the only State which in- 
cluded all employments, while Hawaii is 
the only jurisdiction covering all ‘employ- 
ments except those non-industrial in 
character. Fourteen States limit their 
acts to “hazardous” employments, there- 
by excluding the trades and professions 
as well as farm labor and domestic serv- 
ice. Eighteen States exempt the small 
employers, i. e., those having less than a 
stipulated number of employes. Eight 
exclude all public employes, while most 
of the States exclude casual labor and 
employments not conducted for gain or 
for the purpose of the employer’s busi- 
ness. Interstate railroad employes. are 
necessarily excluded because of Federal 
legislation. 

With the exception of the laws of Ore- 
gon and of Porto Rico every State com- 
pensation law provides for a preliminary 
waiting period, during which no com- 
pensation is paid. The reason for this 
non-compensable preliminary period is to 
prevent malingering and to avoid the un- 
due administrative expense resulting from 
a policy of paying compensation for every 
accident causing disability. Just what 
the most advantageous waiting period is 
has never been determined. Twenty- 
three States (57.5 per cent.) have a wait- 
ing period in excess of seven days. Of 
these, New Mexico requires three weeks; 
California, Massachusetts, Utah and Wy- 
oming require 10 days; while 18 States 
require two weeks. 

In no State does the amount of com- 
pensation provided equal full wages. Of 
the 37 States in which the amount of 
compensation is based upon wages, Porto- 
Rico alone provides 75 per _cent.; Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New York and Ohio 
provided 66 2-3 per cent.; California, Ili- 
nois, Kentucky and Wisconsin 65 per 
cent.; Hawaii, Kansas, Minnesota and 
Texas 60 per cent.; Idaho, Indiana and 
Utah 55 per cent., while 21 States, or 57 
per cent., provide only 50 per cent. 

The amount of compensation benefits 
derived from applying the several per- 
centages to the wages is, however, fur- 
ther reduced through various limitations. 
These limitations consist of maximum 
weekly compensation payments, maximum 
periods during which compensation is to 
be paid, and maximum amount of bene- 
fits any employe or beneficiary can _ re- 
ceive. Practically all of the States place 
a limitation upon the* amount of weekly 
or monthly compensation. In 23 States 
the weekly maximum is limited to $12 or 
less. The extent to which compensation 
benefits are reduced by the weekly max- 
imum depends, of course, upon the wage 
level in the several States. At present 
the influence of this factor has greatly in- 
creased because of the high wage level 
due to the war. , 

Seventeen States provide compensation 
payments for life in case of permanent 
total disability. An equal number of 
States provide that benefits for such dis- 
abilities shall continue for eight or ten 
years. The remaining six States make 
varying provisions. The statutory bene- 
fits in case of fatal accidents are, on the 
whole, less liberal than those provided for 


permanent total disability. This is no 
doubt due to the belief that a workman 
totally and permanently disabled is a 


greater economic loss to his family than 
if he were killed outright. Whereas 17 
States make compensation benefits pay- 
able for life in case of permanent total 
disability, only five States provide that 
benefits in case of death shall continue 
until the death or remarriage of the 
widow. A large proportion of the States 
(17) furnish benefits for approximately 
six years. In addition to the limitation 
placed upon the duration of payments 
either in case of disability or death, most 
of the States also place a limit upon the 
total amount of compensation which any 
beneficiary can receive. In case of par- 
tial disability accidents most of the State 
laws provide for a schedule of specified 
injuries causing dismemberment, for 
which benefits are awarded for fixed pe- 
riods, based roughly upon the loss of 
earning capacity caused by the loss of the 
organ. Compensation for such injuries 
ranges ordinarily from 200 weeks for the 
loss of an arm to 15 weeks for the loss of 
a little finger.. 

No State holds the employer liable for 
every injury received by the employe. As 
a rule, the injury must have been re- 
ceived in the course of the employment, 
and must have arisen out of the employ- 
ment; usually, also injuries due to the 
employe’s intoxication, wilful misconduct 
or gross negligence, and occupational dis- 
eases are not compensable. Thirty States 
withhold compensation if the injury is 
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caused by the wilful intention ef the em- 
ploye to injure himself or another; 27 
deny compensation if the injury is due 
to intoxication; 13 if caused by wilful 
miscondudect; nine if the employe is 
guilty of violation of safety laws or re- 
moval of safety devices; nine if the in- 
jury is intentionally inflicted by a fellow 
employe or other person, and one if an 
injury is caused by an act of God. 

Thirty compensation States have com- 
missions or boards to administer the com- 
pensation acts, with power to settle dis- 
putes and make awards. In the other 
10 States disputed cases are adjudicated 
by the courts. In Minnesota and New 
Jersey, however, the departments of labor 
are given limited supervision over the 
acts and are authorized to aid in the ad- 
justment of disputes, but possess no 
power to make awards. 


A study of conditions among our mem- 
bership would indicate that old line com- 
panies still carry the major portion of the 
risks, with perhaps not more than 4 or 5 
per, cent. connected with mutual com- 
panies. Very few assume their own risks, 
and judging from answers received, they 
will not amount to more than 1 per cent. 
of our enrollment. 

In every instance except one, the re- 
ports show an increased rate, the average 
advance being 25 per cent. Most of this 
is due to natural causes, brought about 
by war conditions, but in some instances 
the insured receives better protection, or 
the policy covers considerably more 
ground. 

Quite a number of minor accidents 
have been recorded, but very few serious, 
with only two fatal. We did not receive 
answers from the entire membership, but 
the above figures probably show an aver- 
age throughout the Association. 

Your committee has been greatly aided 
by various reports of Carl Hookstodt, and 
have gathered much information from 
monthly bulletins of the Bureau of Labor 
and Statistics. Respectfully submitted, 

H. H. Robinson, Chairman. 

The President :—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the reading of this very instructive 
report. What is your pleasure? Are 
there any remarks? If not, the report 
will take the usual course and be referred 
to the Board of Control. 

We will now take up the report of the 
Special Committee on Metric Weights and 
Measures, A. W. Miller, of Philadelphia, 
chairman. 

Dr, Miller presented the report. 


Report of Special Committee 
on Metric System, Oc- 
tober, 1918. 


The American Metric Association, of 
which the N. W. D. A. is a member, held 
its last meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
December 28 and 29, 1917. 

The first two sessions were held in the 
University of Pittsburgh in conjunction 
with the Section on Social and Economic 
Science of the. American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The last 
meeting on Saturday evening was held at 
the Hotel Schenley, which had been desig- 
nated as the headquarters of the Arner- 


ican Metric Association. All these meet- 
ings were presided over by President 


George Frederick Kunz, of New York. 

Mr. Fred R. Drake, of Easton, Pa., re- 
ported on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee that much literature had been 
sent out by the secretary, Mr. Howard 
Richards, Jr., from the headquarters, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York, and that the 
activities of the assuciation had induced 
much discussion in the press. The mem- 
bership campaign had secured the enlist- 
ment of the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association, with its 1,100 members, the 
National Canners’ Association, having a 
very large membership, the American 
Chemical Society, with over 9,000 mem- 
bers, the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, the American 
Drug _Manufacturers’ Association, and 
other important associations. 

A meeting of the American Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in Oc- 
tober at Atlantic City, had been ad- 
dressed, and as a result many members 
of that organization will use metric 
equivalents on their labels in the future, 
So as to make their products immediately 
available for use in foreign trade, and to 
render their labels more intelligible to 
our large foreign-born population, who 
are already familiar with the metric sys- 
tem. If we are to become commercially 
powerful in the world trade, which is 
now knocking at our doors, we must of 
necessity furnish goods in international 
weights and measures. 

The packing of sundry articles in pack- 
ages of ten and multiples of ten, and the 
placing of these units in cases of hun- 
dreds and multiples of ten, is gaining 
favor with manufacturers of various 
lines, and it is on the increase. This 
decimalization of packing for sales by 
the cent, dime and dollar is a great step 
forward over the cumbersome system of 
packing by the dozen and gross. It is, 
in fact, an apt commercial illustration 
of that which will result when all of our 
measures, weights and numerical counts 
are on the decimal system, instead of 
the cumbersome, unrelated English sys- 
tem. 

The president, Dr. 
his report pointed out 
France, Italy, Eelgium, 
and Rumania are all metri: 
all packages of foods, clothing 
materials sent there should be 
not only with the present system, but 
also with the corresponding metric fig- 
ures, as an education for our men, in 
order to make them familiar with the 
metric dimensions, so that when our men 


George F. Kunz, in 
the fact that as 
Russia, Servia 
countries, 
or other 
printed 


hea of Hill 308 they will know it means 
a certain hill 308 meters high, and not 
suppose that it is merely a name 

The ‘secretary, Howard Richards, Jr., 


cf New York, in his report called special 


attention to the paper presented by J. 
IX. McEachren, of the Crane Company, 
of Chicago, detailing the specific reasons 


which led this company employing. 12.000 


men to come out on the metric side six 
years ago. They found that the terms 
and units of the international metric 


svstem were in legal and general use by 


practically every industrial nation_in the 
world except our own and Great Britain, 
and that they were known and under- 
stood by all progressive peoples; also, 
that the advantages of the metric sys- 
tem would far outweigh the costs_en- 
tailed by reason of the change. They 
are able to show most graphically and 
conclusively that the metric system is 
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more elastic, mere adaptable, 
less wasteful, more widely known and 
understood and used, more rational, and 
more practicable than the so-cailed Eng- 
lish system, or any other system of 
weights and measures now in common 
uSe anywhere in the world. 

The secretary, in addition, quotes the 
Hon. John Barrett, director, and Dr. 
William C. Wells, chief statistician of 
the Pan-American _Union, who have 
shown the necessity for the use of metric 
‘weights and measures in trade with 
Mexico and South America. 

Frank O. Wells, president of the 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, em- 
ploying 1,700 hands, estimated that his 
company would save at least $50,000 an- 
nually by the use of metric weights and 
change would 


simpler, 


measures, and that the 
cost practically nothing if made in the 
approved manner. 

Dr. Henry. M. Ami, of the British Em- 


bassy at’ Washington, told of the large 
and increasing use of the metric weights 
and measures in England and Canada. 
He stated that Great Britain was lead- 
ing the United States in the metric sys- 
tem movement. A_ questionnaire widely 
circulated by the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries of Great Britain proved that 
86 per cent. of the replies favored the 
general use of the metric system, and 
that 53 per cent. of the firms were al- 
ready using metric weights and measures 
to some extent in their business. 


Herbert T. Wade. editor of the New 
International Encyclopedia, gave the 


reasons why metric standards have won 
their way around the world. 

Henry_ D. Hubbard, secretary of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, dealt 
with the advantages of the general use 
of the metric system in war and peace. 

It was the opinion of those present at 
the meeting that for general use the fol- 
lowing metric weights and measures are 
sufficient:— 


10 millimeters (MM) 
100 centimeters (CM) = 1 meter 
1,000 meters (M) = 1 kilometer (KM) 


Under certain conditions:— 


1 cubic centimeter= 1 mi!liter (ML) 
1,000 mils = 1 liter 

1 gram (G) = 1 mil of water in weight 
1,000 grams - 1 kilogrnm (Ke) 
1,000 kilograms = 1 metric ton (t) 


On the evening of Saturday, December 
29, an informal metric dinner was held 
at the Hotel Schenley, which was at- 
tended by forty of the delegates and 
their friends. Stirring words in favor of 
the metric cause were expressed there by 
John <A. Brashear, a past-president of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
sineers. 
e'The following officers were elected for 
918:— . 

’ President, George F. Kunz, New York. 
Wm. Jay Schieffelin, 


= 1 centimeter 


First vice-president, 
New York. P 
Second vice-president, Emil P. Albrecht, 


*hiladelphia. 
: irhird vice-presid nt, O. E. Stanley, Portland, 
Oregon 
Treasurer, Arthur P. Williams, New York. 
Secretary, Howard Richards, Jr., New York. 
The president appointed the following 
members of the Executive Committee:— 
Henry V. Arny, New York. 
Fred R. Drake, Easton, Pa. 
Arthur E. Kennelly, Cambridge, 
Samuel W. Stratton, Washington, 
William P. Wilson, Philadelphia. 
The treasurer cepersee 5 ae of 
$418.28 an anuary 1, 8. : 
Rie "eee of the United States 
Bureau of Standards in Washington has 
announced that he is ready to distribute 
on request copies of its publications on 
the International Metric System. These 
include a descriptive pamphlet, a graphic 
chart, a metric comparison scale, a 
circular giving definitions and tables of 
equivalents, a report of the metric 
system in the export trade, and a sup- 
plement to the table of equivalents giv- 
ing the millimeter-inch equivalents. 
There has been a great demand for in- 
formation on the metric system for the 
use of our forces in France, and for the 
use of our War and Navy Departments, 
as well as for manufacturers of war ma- 
terials. 
Dr. 


Mass. 


Jay Schieffelin, a valued 
member of this committee, emphasizes 
the immense saving in clerical work, 
both in ordering and in invoicing, which 
will be gained when we are emancipated 
from the gross, the dozen, and the 12th 
of a dozen, the pound and the ounce, 
the gallon, the quart, the pint and the 
fluid-ounce. 

In the Commerce Reports of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
published in Washington, August 28, 1918, 
Consul William Dawson of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, gives an abstract of the law 
of October 2, 1894, which makes the use 
of the metric system compulsory in 
Uruguay in all civil and commercial 
transactions of any kind, as well as in 
accounts, invoices, price-lists, memo- 
randa, receipts, book entries, and every 
class of commercial and civil docu- 
ments, in which weights or measures 
are used or mentioned. Its use was 
also made compulsory ine official or 
private publications issued in Uruguay, 


William 


mentioning weights or measures con- 
cerning facts or transactions in the 
country. Fines of 25, 50 and 100 pesos 
are imposed for the first, second and 
third offense, respectively, in the case 
of merchants, commercial agents, 
notaries, surveyors, newspaper men or 
authors, accountants, public officials, or 
members of liberal professions trans- 


Neither the courts nor 


gressing the law. t 
authorities can admit 


the administrative 

documents containing other. weights or 
measures until the offending party has 
paid the regular fine. This law even 
prohibits the mention or use in any- 
way in documents and transactions of 
units other than those of the metric 
system. It specifically states that even 
where a customer demands a libra, or 
a cuarta, he must be served in metric 
units. Merchants are compelled to have 
on hand metric weights and measures, 
which must be inspected at least once 
a year. These strict requirements have 
been still further reinforced by a de- 
cree of February 8, 1918, which im- 
poses a penalty of 4 pesos for the first 
infraction in weight or measure, 10 
pesos for the second and % pesos for 


each succeeding offense. 


Adolph W. Miller, Chairman. 
L. N. Brunswig, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wm. Jay Schieffelin, New York. 
Charles A. West, Boston, Mass. 
A. J. Tappan, Peoria, Il. 

W. E. Greiner, Dallas, Texas. 
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The President:—Does anyone desire to 
discuss this report? 

Donald McKesson:—I was in Washing- 
ton the other day, and saw a represeiita- 
tive of the War Service Committee of the 
Rubber Trade, and he told me that the 
rubber trade have adopted the metric 
count throughout in the rubber business, 
selling their product by 10s and 100s. 


Schieffelin Favors Change. 


William Jay Schieffellin:—This is a re- 
form which would be for the benefit of 
our children. It would mean double work 
for us for a while, but it is so clearly 
worth while to do it that I trust our As- 
sociation will continue to strongly aavo- 
cate it. It is estimated that the children 
have to spend an additional year at 
school on account of the complications 
of the various systems of we'ghts and 
measures that they have to learn, where- 
as they could learn in a month the metric 
system without any trouble whatever. I 
have heard it estimated, it is difficult to 
be accurate, that between twenty and 
fiftv per cent. of the clerical work in the 
drug business could be saved if commoa- 
ities could be sold in 10s or 100s, instead 
of in the weights and measures as dozens 
that they are now sold in—if they could 
be bought and sold in 10s to 100s. or liters, 
or by the weight of the gram, instead of 
the pound, ounce, grain, etc. 

When you come to think of it, it ap- 
pears perfectly clear. Look at the ex- 
tensions of any bill, look at your calcula- 
tions, when you purchase by the ton, 
pound, ounce or grain. It is a very com- 
plicated thing, whereas, if it is all in the 
decimal system it could be done almost 
automatically. The laboratory worker 
takes it for granted that the metric sys- 
tem is the thing to use, but when you go 
into the counting room, or billing room, 
or buying department, or whatever it is, 
they tell me we have to have so many 
more clerks than the houses in France 
have that we handicap ourselves to sucn 
n degree, that to say it is fifty per cent. 
of the ,time, would be considered a very 
modest statement of the case. 

Simply as bus'ness men, as well as 
Americans, we ought to consider this 
thing and advocate it. One hundred and 
twenty years ago we were very proud 
that we changed our currency system and 
made it a decimal system, cent, dime and 
dollar. At that time the inventor of tne 
steam engine was advocating the adop- 
tion of the metric system of weights and 
measures, France adopted it, and our 
eountry did not. We are 120 years be- 
hind the age. ; 

Dr. A. W. Miller:—Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori, at a recent meeting, gave us a strik- 
ing talk of the method by which the me- 
tric system could be acquired by chil- 
dren—that was at the first meeting of 
the American Metric Association. held at 
Columbia University, in this city. She 
made her remarks very clearly. She 
spoke in beautiful Italian, but what she 
said was translated into English, and it 
was verv interesting. She has been teacn- 
ing children an improvement of the Froe- 
bel’s Kindergarten System, the German 
svstem, and she found jt easier to get the 
children to comprehend the various sub- 
divisions of the metric @vstem than it is 
to comprehend the var‘ous styles and sub- 
divisions of other systems of weights and 
measures. 

The President:—If there is no further 
discussion, this revort will take the usual 
course and be referred to the Board of 
Control. A motion to adjourn is now In 
crder. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned until 
Tuesday morning. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Tuesday Morning, October 8. ° 


President Redwell called the meeting to 
order at 10.20 o'clock. . / 
The Pres‘dent:—The first bus’ness wiil 
of the 


he the reading of the minutes 
Second Session by the ass‘stant secre- 
tary. 


ae 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
minutes of the Second Session. 

The President:—You have heard the 
minutes of the Second Session. If there 
is no obiection they will be considered as 
approved. : 

The first report to be presented this 
morning will be that of the Committee on 
o>! Associations. W. J. Moonev, of In- 
dianavolis, chairman. As Mr. Mooney is 
not in the room just now, the revort will 
be read bv the assistant secretary. 

Ass'stant Secretary Waterbury read the 
report, as follows:— 


Report of Committee on 
Local Associations. 
While everyone recognizes the eco- 


nomie value of uniformity in commercial 
practices, the application of the _under- 
lying principle must be governed by a 
multitude of extraneous factors. Espe- 
ciallv is this true in America, the geo- 
graphical expanse of which presents a sit- 
uation wherein there arises a marked dis- 
tinction in the life and customs of one 
section as compared with those of another. 

It is apparent, therefore, that there is 
need of organization in groups which are 
located within areas where customs and 
conditions are common to the represen- 
tatives of any one business in that area, 
for it is only through these well organ- 
ized groups that proper knowledge of par- 
ticular questions can be elicited. 

By means of local associations of 
wholesale druggists much _ constructive 
work has been done in eliminating waste- 
ful practices and overcoming obstacles in 
the way of progressive jobbing. 

This subject is one that has been so 
thoroughly discussed at previous conven- 
tions that little remains to be added, as 
the existence of local clubs over a con- 
siderable period has been amply justified 
by the accomplishments thereof. : 

Our only recommendation is that job- 
bers located in areas where there is no 
local organization now get together for 
the purpose of exchanging opinions and 
taking concerted action on problems which 
concern the welfare of each and all of 
them. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William J. Mooney, 


Chairman. 
The President:—The report will take 
the usual course and go to the Board of 
Control. The next report will be the re- 


port of the Committeé on Membership, 
John W. Smart, of Detroit, chairman. 
The report will be read by the assistant 
secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
report, as follows:— 


Membership. 
ACTIVE MEMBERS, 1918. 


Block & Co., M., 624 Market street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn, 


Brannon & Carson Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Daniel, Inc., John B., Atlanta, Ga, 

Murdoch Company, J. N., Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 

Rapides Drug Co., Ltd., Third and Lee 
streets, Alexandria, La, 

Roanoke Drug Co., Roanoke, Va, 

Sarra, Dr. Ernesto, Havana, Cuba, 

Valdosta Drug Co., Valdosta, Ga. 
Wiggenhorn Bros., Inc., Billings, Mont. 


Williams & Co., H. W., Fort Worth, Tex. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 1918. 


American Papeterie Company, 347 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. i 

American Satety Razor Company, Johnson & 
Jay streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Thermos Bottle Co., 
street, New York. 

American Thermo Ware Co., Inc., 
street, New York. 

Amolin Company, The, Lodia, N. Y. 

A. P, W. Paper Company, Albany, N. Y. 

Barclay & Co., 28 Beaver street, New York. 

Becton Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 

Beecn-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Bliss, Alonzo O., Co., Bliss Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

Bluffton Chemical Co., Bluffton, Ind. 

Borcherdt Malt Extract Company, 217 North 
Lincoln street, Chicago, Ill. 

3Zoston Color and Chemical Company, 
Washington street, North Boston, Mass. 
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Carpenter-Morton Co., 77 Sudbury street, 
Boston, Mass : : 
Central Scientific Company, 460 East Ohio 


street, Chicago, Ill. 
Clarke Can Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cone, Frederick H., 
New York. 
Dennos Food Sales Co., 361 East Ohio street, 
Chicago, Tl. 
Drug Products 
street, New York. 
Durham-Duplex Razor Co., 190 Baldwin ave- 
nue. Jersey City, N. J. | 
Euprax'ne Co., 884 Trumbull avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Ex-Lax Mtg. 
lyn, N. Y¥. 
Flash Chemical Company, 
street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Forhan Company, 200 
York, 
Gibson, George R., Company, 
New York. 
Greeff & Inc., R. W., 
New York. 
Tlabner Hood 
City, Mo. 
Hoyt, Frederick M., & Bro., Troy, 
International Drug Company (W. R. 


1012 Passyunk avenue, 


& Co., 181 Front streev, 


Company, 48 West Fourtn 


Co., 29 DeKalb avenue, Brook- 


160-70 Second 


Sixth avenue, New 


561 Broadway, 


Co., SQ Maiden lane, 


Chemical Company, Kansas 
me Es 
Grace & 


Co.), 7 Hanover square, New York. 
Interstate Electric Novelty Company, 104 
South Fourth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kimble Glass Company, Vineland, N. J. 

Klaas, Vax, 298 Broadway, New York. 

Krank Mf. Company, A. J., St. Paul, Minn. 

Lacas, Fimile, 11 Rue street, Sacrament, 
Montreal, Canada, 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New 

Lavori Chemical Company, 
Minn. 

Luden, William H., 208 North Eighth street, 
Reading, Ta 

Tustr-ite Corporation, 46 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Lyon & Sons, T. W., Inc., 520 West Twenty- 
seventh street, New York 

Lyman Bros. & Co.. Ltd.. Toronto, Canada. 

Marvel Company, 25 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York. 

Miller Rubber Comnany. Akron, Ohio. 

Mothershill Remedy Company, Ttd., 
wold and State streets. Detroit, Mich. 

Myers Mfg Company, Camden, N. J. 

National Soap Company, The, 458 Franklin 


3ritain, Conn. 
Minneapolis, 


Fulton — street, 


Gris- 


street, Detroit, Mich, 

Odorono Company, Ine., Cincinnati (BE. G. 
Alberts). 

Omega Chemical Company, 578 Fifth ave- 
nue. New York. 


Paas Dve Company, Newark. N. J. 
Palmolive Company, The, Milwaukee. Wis. 
Pathe Freres Phonograph Company, 20 Granda 
avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Peabody & Co., H. W., 17 State street, New 
York. 

Plessner. Paul, 631 Grand River avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Riedel & Co., Inc., 29 West Thirty-second 
street, New York 

tigney & Co., 65 Steuben street, Brooklyn, 
nw 

Ritchie & Co.. Harold F., 171 Madison ave- 
nue, branch of Toronto, Canada, 

tobertson Candy Co.. 288 Greenwich street, 
New York 

Strong, Cobb & Co., 206 Central Viaduct, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sekine, T., Co., Inec.,' 114 East Sixteenth 


street, New York. 

Smack & Co., A. D., 80 John street, New 
York 

Smith Brothers Poughkeepsie. N, Y. 
Southern Aseptic Laboratories, Columbia, 
4. ¢. 

Standard Oj] of Indiana, 910 Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicego Tl. 

Stearns & Co., Frederick, Detroit, Mich. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Company. C. J., 18 Thirty- 


third street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


Wander Co., The, 23 North Franklin street, 
Chicago, TI. 

Warner Patterson Company, Chicago, J), 
White Dental Mfg. Company, The S§S. S&S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wells Medicine Company, Lafayette, Ind. 

Wild Root Chemical Company, Buffalo, N. Y 

Woods, Frank Z., 180 North Market street, 
Chicago, Til. 

Wilson Chemical Company, 
Wilson), 
President:—Under the rules, this 
avplicants for membership must 
be posted for twenty-four hours before 
action can be taken. 

R. H. Bradley:—I think the 
work of this committee. esnecially 
work of its chairman, John W. Smart. 1s 
worthy of special recognition. None but 
those who have been chairman of this 
comimittcc ean realize what the work 
means and the amount of correspondence 
involved to secure such a splendid list of 
names. TIT move that we give Mr. Smart 
na r'sing vote of thanks for the work that 
he hes done. (The motion was duly see- 
onded, put to vote and unanimously car- 
ried bv a rising vote.) 

The President:—The next busihess in or- 
der is the renort of the Committee on 
Fire Insurance, Tee M. Wutchins, of 
Grond Ranids, chairman 

Mr. Hutchins presented the report. 


The, Tyrone, Pa. 
George C, 
The 

I'st of 


snlendld 
the 
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Report of Committee on 
Fire Insurance. 


Your committee, in submitting this re- 
port, is somewhat in danger for the 
reason that in our report of one year 
ago we endeavored to treat this subject 
fiom what might be ca:led an overhead 
standpoint, endeavoring to touch the high 
spots toward the creat.on not only of 
the sentiment, but the bringing about v1 
active personal concern in .he matter of 
the proper buying and using of fire in- 
surince ‘to tne best possible udvantage of 
the wholesale drug trade. Next We are 
in danger because we are very liabie, 
baving succeeded ourseives, to repeat 
many of the statements which were con- 
tained in our report of one year ago. 

‘rhe subject of nre insurance is ever an 
old one and always a new one. We are 
inclined to th.nk during the last decade 
or two that we have arrived at a ume 
when we give more caretul cons.deratiou 
lo these imatters and appieciate more 
than ever what it means to us ali 
whoitesalers, not only as to our persona: 
protection in business, but to our trienas 
the retailers who should always be weil 
insured," 

Upon a careful research of history we 
find that us long as tour or tive nundreu 
years agu the nat.ons otf the old world 
had equipment tor extingu.shing fires, put 
were alilmost elitirely devold OL Nnasc.al 
protection as aga.nst loss. We find, how- 
ever, In our researcu that for a long t.me 
there has been oceasionaly a nauon or 
a city Im some particular country that 
vas either had laws or ordinances fixing 
uw penalty upon a persons property if, lu 
lhe destruction of the same by tire, it 
brought damage to his neighbor. 


Too Little Attention. 


We have ventured to say 
the orainmary Man gives tov 
uon to the matter of 
stocks otf mercnanaise 
weli as the builaings thac conta.n tne 
same. Many men are inclinea to say, 
“Yi, [LT am not very mucn disturped, L 
ain well jnsured and if 1 burn out Ll will 
be reimbursed.’ ‘this is not only a very 
bad statement for a sane business mal 
lo make, but the statement is usually 
imade without any consideration of the 
jact first that the loss that is made good 
lo him must necessariuy by the insurance 
company be spread over the general pub- 
lic in the matter of rates, una next he 
dves not carefully consider that to be out 
ot business 18S sometimes a greater loss 
itnan the monetary loss, 

We are getting lo believe nowadays that 
aS a man thinks so he tis. It is a fact, 
und beyond any contradict.on, that we duo 
those things best upon which we give 
ihe most earnest, studious and thorougn 
consideration. kvery man who buys tire 
insurance should not only tirst satisfy 
himself as to just what kind of insurance 
would be best for him, but he should be 
thoroughly satistied as to how much he 
should carry jn proportion to the property 
covered, and then pledge himself to carry 
vut earnestly his part of the contract. 

That we may explain this statement a 
little more fully, kindly allow us to say 
that if the manager of a wholesale drug 
house, who has in the first place insureu 
it as he thinks is right in every respect 


as 


before that 
liultie atien- 
Insurance covering 
and nxtureS as 


for the protection of the property will 
then not only himself but see that the 
heads of his departments consider seri- 


ously all the time the fact that the insur- 
ance itself dves not protect the property 
and that the human element is absolutely 
necessary, not only in its concern ag ro 
being insured, but in its endeavor to do 
its part and to so care for and protect 
and watch over the property every day 
and every hour that no conflagration may 
cceur. It we could have this general 
interest creatéd and this spirit of co-oper- 
ation and coneern promulgated the prop- 
erty loss by fire would be very much 
reduced 


Hopeful for Future. 


time in the h’'story 
other when not 
but the leading 


was a 
any 
men 


There never 
of this country or 
only the insurance 
public men are so much concerned over 
public buildings, homes of detention, 
hospitals, factories, wholesale houses, etc., 
that they may have attached to them the 
latest methods of prevention and the most 
modern means of escape in case of fire. 
These things are the hopeful signs for 
the future as well as the promulgation of 


the building code laws throughout the 
towns ané4 cities of the United States. If 
‘this country has ever an approach of 
insurance rates equal to that of some of 


the foreign countries, it will be absolutely 
necéssary for all of these things to re- 
ceive more .careful attention. ‘ 
Those of us who subscribe as members 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
iion will find in the July number many 
interesting things jn regard to fire insur- 


ance, and we will mention just a few of 
them. In the first place they emphasize 
the fact that as soon as all people are 
deeply concerned and become thoroughly 
cognizant of the fact that they suffer 
serious personal losses through fire they 
will then be thoroughly awake to the 
fact that every possible thing should 
be done to prevent conflagration. They 
call our attention to the fact that the 


new hospitals built nowadays are not fire 
traps, and that the temporary hospitals 
abroad that are being used in the cities 
for the housing and reconstruction of 
wounded soldiers are not all fire traps. 
The anxiety as to prevention from fire 
is upon everybody's mind, 


Liability of City. 

They also emphasize the fact of the 
liability of a city toward the third party 
when fire occurs, or, in other words, if 
a man's house burns from some careless 
cause and destroys his neighbor's house, 
and the little city in which he lives has 
not adequate equipment to extinguish the 
fire and to prevent conflagration that 
there is a municipal liabil‘ty, or, in other 


words, citizens of a city have a right 
to expect upon the payment of taxes and 
through police protection and otherwise 
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adequate protection as against fire, and 
in turn that city has a right to expect 
from the individual the observance of all 
the good laws as against fire and the 
consideration and care of buildings in a 
first class way. 

A suggestion is made that every com- 
munity should have what might be cailed 
a committee for investigating fire causes, 
this committee to be outside of the fire 
department. If a city is large there 
should be several and they should be 
equally distributed throughout the c'ty. 
This in many instances has brought 
about good results. This number br.ngs 
to our atiention one fact that we think 
has not been generally discussed, and 
that is that many men equip their buila- 
ings with the sprinkler system simply 
w.th the idea that it is done to reduce 
the insurance rate, and the fact that it 
is a large factor in preventing total loss 
is more or less discounted. They cite 
many instances where, when buildings 
have been vacated and to be used for 
other purposes, the sprinkler equipments 
have been removed. In the most striking 
case this has occurred when the compa- 
nies have refused to give free insurance 


in warehouses where the warehouses 
have been equipped with sprinklers. 
These are a few of the items that we 


desire at this time to bring to your atte” 


tion for consideration. 
Losses in Four Years. 
On aceount of the exigencies of the 


world war, the losses by fire in the United 
States have increased considerable dur- 
ing the last three or four years. In 1913 
the loss was $204,000,000; in 1914, $222,000,000; 
n 1915, $172,000,000; in 1916, $215,000,000, and 
in 1917, $25,755,640. There were many fires 
during 1917 that were said to be in- 
cendiary. The loss was_ considerably 
increased through the burning of ware- 
houses, grain elevators, etc., and fur- 
ther comment upon this is unnecessary. 
In 1917 there were twenty-nine cities in 
the United States with a per capita loss 
exceeding $5; 1916, twenty-three c’'ties: 
1915, twenty-five cities, and this shows a 
very deplorable state of affairs. 

It first stares us in the face that the 
construction of our bulldings is not cor- 
rect and according to the best interest 
of all parties concerned, and next that 
the care of what we have is not what it 
should be. Our per capita loss not only 
as to these cities, but as to the average 
throughout the United States for last 
vear, which was about $2.50 per capita, 
is so far in excess of anything in Europe 
among tle leading nations that it is a 









very serious matter from a  financ’al 
standpoint, and until our building codes 
are different. our construction is more 


substantial and the general interest of 
every person for the care of h’s property 
is more intense we cannot honestly go 
before insurance boards and plead for 
better rates. On account of the war we 
wre obliged to pay an insurance tax, and 
this increases the burden. 


Few Losses During Year. 


I have been unable to ascertain the 
number of fires among drug houses dur- 
ing the last year, or the amount of loss 


sustained, We are of the opinion that 
the fires have been very few and the 
loss sustained not very large. We find 


that many drug houses are carrying in- 
surance in the reciprocal underwriter 
companies, ether for a goodly share or 
a part of their line of insurance. For a 
time it was thought a company carrying 
insurance of this form incurred a liabil- 
ity that no corporate institution had any 


right to incur. Upon invest'gation we 
find that this liability is limited and a 
good many wholesalers are of the onin- 
ion that the insurance is of value and 


can be put into the column of safety. 

In many of the cities of the United 
States there has been an attempt to adopt 
ordinances similar to the one in force Tn 
Cleveland as making the owner of the 
property liable for the cost incurred by 
the fire department in extinguishing or 
attempting to extinguish a fire upon his 
premises. The Committee on Public In- 
formation of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association is handling this matter, 
and we would not be surprised to see con- 
siderable progress made along this line in 
the future. 


Timely Admonitions. 


The winter of 1917 and 1918 was very 
severe in the Northern States, and think- 
ing that possibly we will have this experi- 
ence repeated, your committee thinks it 
advisable to include in this report a few 
of the admonitions as put out by the 
Western Factory Association during Au- 
gust of this year, and which we believe 
are worthy in every way, as follows :— 

First, have some one who is competent 
carefully overlook your sprinkler system 
and see that it is in efficient condition. 
Second, unless you have the usual supply 
of coal sufficient to maintain heat 
throughout the winter, we advise the in- 
stallation of dry valves on your sprinkler 
equipment. ‘This investment may be the 
— of saving your plant from destruc- 
ion. 

Third, see that your heating plant and 
boilers are in good order to avoid shut- 
ting them down for repairs during the 
cold weather, thus necessitating tem- 
porary suspension of sprinkler protection. 
Fourth, make certain that all tanks, valve 
houses, ete., are properly protected and 
heated, and that all exposed parts of your 
equipment are safeguarded against freez- 
ing. Fifth, the conservation of industrial 
property under existing conditions is not 
only of personal but national importance. 
It is our patriotic duty to maintain our 
plant in full operation at all costs, and 
negligence cannot be condoned when so 
much is at stake. 

The Western Factory Association of- 
fers the services of its engineering and 
inspection department at any and all 
times to render you assistance in an ad- 
visory way or otherwise. Ours is a com- 
mon interest, and everyone should do his 
utmost for the preservation of all busi- 
ness institutions and all industries. We 
may have suffered from a lack of pre- 
paredness in the past, but we must not 
continue to so suffer. Every wholesale 
house should have an established system 
as regards the accumulation of rubbish 
or dirt. It is a very simple matter ‘to 
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make sufficient arrangements so that all 
waste paper is saved and baled ready for 
sale every twenty-four hours. It is a very 
practical thing to have in every wholesale 
house a large wooden, metal-lined box 
upon castors suitable to receive all of the 
fine sweepings from every floor of the in- 
stitution at the close of the day, and then 
to have them put in some safe place, 
preferably the basement, upon a concrete 
floor, and then hauled away every morn- 
ing to the dump. 


“No Smoking” Rules. 


There should be no smoking or use of 
friction matches outside of the office of 
any wholesale house, for with the excep- 
tion of the risks from outside exposure 
or conflagration, matches, cigarettes and 
cigars are chargeable with the greater 
portion of all fire loss. But enough of 
this line of consideration, and allow your 
committee to say that the present times 
and conditions practically do not warrant 
a campdign as against insurance rates, 
because we must have good protection, 
and the insurance companies must be 
able, from a financial standpoint, to give 
that protection. Wherever there are in- 
iquities or extravagances we should con- 
test them and use all fair means by 
which those who have this commodity to 
sell will be obliged to purchase the nec- 
essary economies and render services for 
a fair compensation. 

The time is coming when the matter of 
fire insurance will be thoroughly reviewed 
by competent men, and we believe put 
upon not only a stable but an economic 
basis. To bring such things about is one 
of the great lessons that we are learning 
now from these particular times, and 
through the exigencies which are brought 
upon us by the experiences of war. 


Recommendations. 


In closing this report, the committee 
would submit the following :— 

Whereas, we deem it our duty to be in- 
strumental in the betterment of all con- 
ditions surrounding the purchase and use 
of fire insurance that we now as an As- 
sociation enter upon not only a thorough, 
instructive, but, moreover, a constructive 
campaign, and be it 

Resolved, That we lend our support and 
hearty co-operation with all of the na- 
tional organizations, such as the National 
Association of Credit Men, the National 
Fire Protection Association, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, and 
others, to bring about not only interest in 
the minds of those interested in fire in- 
surance, but the proper conditions where- 
by adequate rates and protection can be 
procured. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Lee M. Hutchins, Chairman. 


The President:—We have listened to ttre 
report of the Committee on Fire Insur- 
ance, and it is now open for discussion. 
Are there any remarks? 

Joseph Plaut:—I would ask one ques- 
tion. While the committee speaks of the 
large amount of loss sustained in fires, 
and also refers to the increased cost of 
carrying on the fire insurance business, I 
would ask if the committee has ascer- 
tained relatively what the earnings are. 
They refer to 1917, but do not refer to 
1918. It may be that they will be able 
to give us information on that point, and 
also information as to the comparative 
earnings of the standard companies and 
the mutual companies, and whether thev 
feel convinced that the-profits of the 
standard companies are not out of pro- 
portion, in view of the higher rates of 
insurance which now prevail. 

Charles Gibson:—I would like to inquire 
if the ordinance which was passed in 
Cleveland is being enforced in the city 
of Cleveland. 

Lee M. Hutchins:—My latest informa- 
tion was some time ago, when we started 
to compile this report, it was being en- 
forced, but I have some doubt whether 
it is being rigorously enforced. Do you 
know, Mr. Hall? 5 ; 

Lucien B. Hall:—I have no information 
on that point. 

Lee M. Hutchins:—I have it from head- 
quarters, and it is in print in authentic 
papers, as having been put into force in 
Cleveland. I have no reason to doubt 
that they have such an ordinance, and 
that it is being enforced. 

In answer to your question, Mr. Piaut, 
it is not possible at the present time to 
get at those figures, and it will probably 
be necessary to go through 1918. There is 
so much confusion, which has arisen, as 
to the taxation of fire insurance compa- 
nies, and the extra expenses incurred by 
many of the old line companies, in offer- 
ing their services to the government, to 
serve by way of protection in the matter 
of stores, supplies, etc., that the rates 
are all up in the air. ; 

Joseph Plaut:—In New York we are in 
the reciprocal line, and there the matter 
is in very much better shape. The re- 
turns, as you know, have for years been 
satisfactory. 

Lee M. Hutchins:—I know that—I 
over that matter a short time ago. 

W. E. Greiner:—This excellent report 
of the Committee on Fire _  nsuratice, 
which has been presented by Mr. Hutch- 
ins, its cha‘'rman, does not leave much 
room for the balance of us to discuss the 
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subject, except to become students, and 
even possibly teachers, to get this infor- 
mation distributed all over the country 


I do not think there is a wholesale drug 
house whose men cannot studiously work 
on this excellent report and use it to ad- 
vantage on their own premises, and even 
in their households. 


The subject of fire insurance, as Mr 
Hutchins states, is an old one and a new 
one, and is now forming part of the 


course of instruction in the public schools 


and should be taught and carried out In 
all business houses, as well as in_ the 
household The statistics furnished by 
Mr. Hutchins are always correct, and | 
see nothing else for us to do, but, as 
stated before, to become students in this 


matter of fire insurance, and by a care- 
ful perusal of this most excellently pre 
pared report, each and every one of us 
will get valuable information, which will 
be of much use to us in our business. 


The President:—Is there anyone else 
who has anything to say on the sub- 
ject? If not, the report will take the 


usual course and be referred to the Board 
of Control. : ] ; 

The next business is the special order 
of business, namely, the consideration of 





the report of the Committee on Propri- 


etary Goods, R. H. Bradley, of Toledo, 
chairman. 
Mr. Bradley presented the report. 


Report of Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods. 


Effect of the War on Proprietary 
Articles. 


Practically every business was serieus- 
ly disturbed last year by the entrance of 
America into the world war. Govern- 
mental measures connected with the con- 
duct of the war necessitated unusual 
action in the commercial world. The lead- 
ing problem was to secure sufficient in- 
come to meet ever-increasing production 
costs. Manufacturers of proprietary arti- 
cles were not excepted from this condition, 
and, as was predicted in this report a 
year ago, practically all have been obliged 
to revise their price lists upward because 
of the taxes, price of alcohol on account 
of extremely high duties thereon, cost of 
material and labor. However, money cir- 
culation has been free and business good; 
no serious loss of business resulted from 
the advanced prices, as some had antici- 
pated, but net profits have declined. Gen- 
erally speaking, it might be said that the 
old prices of $2, $4 and $8 a dozen have 
nearly disappeared, and a large propor- 
tion of the manufacturers are not indicat- 
ing the retail prices on their preparations. 
This course was not an easy One to take, 
especially in view of the fact that many 
articles had been established by advertis- 
ing as obtainable at a definite fixed price, 
but the fluctuations in production costs 
necessarily created a market wherein 
values changed frequently. It was not 
difficult, therefore, to point out to the 
public the inability of manufacturers to 
retain former long-established prices. In 
this connection the question arises as to 
the advisability of ever printing a retail 
price on articles of merchandise, as such 
indicators are not infrequently made the 
direct prey of demoralizing price cutters 
and trade disturbers. This phase of mer- 
chandising will be further discussed in an 
analysis of price maintenance. 


Discounts. 
While manufacturers have been com- 
pelled to advance the prices on their 


products, it is gratifying to note that in 
most cases the justice of the wholesalers’ 
claim for a larger discount has been rec- 
ognized. ‘The list of manufacturers who 
placed their discounts at from 15 and 2 
per cent. to 15 and 5 per cent., or more, 
is too long to enumerate here. 

There were a few instances wherein 
manufacturers reduced the allowance to 
jobbers, but these were unusually rare, 
the producers on the whole realizing that 
jobbers were placed under increasing ex- 
penses, due to corporation, income, excess 
profits and direct taxes, as well as in- 
creased costs of everything used in pur- 
chasing, transporting, receiving, storing, 
handling, packing and shipping of mer- 
chandise. It has also been difficult to se- 
cure competent help, and even persons 
lacking experience have commanded un- 
usually high salaries. Extra help has been 
required under the war revenue law, keep- 
ing records in accordance with a multi- 
tude of orders and regulations from the 
various administrative boards of the gov- 
ernment. 


With the new taxes now imposed on 
business, and the increasing demands for 
greater service in the way of carrying 
large stocks, extension of credit, etc., not 
to mention general house expenses, there 
is grave question as to whether even the 
larger discounts now being allowed are 
sufficient to compensate for the services 
rendered. 

In connection with the discount prob- 
lem, your committee wishes to direct at- 
tention to the indifference on the part of a 
few wholesalers who manufacture proprie- 
tary articles toward the necessity for in- 
creased discounts to jobbers. The serv- 
ices of the distributers of these particular 
articles are just as valuable to the own- 
ers of them as to any other manufactur- 
er. The number of such houses is not 
large, many of them having already in- 
creased their discounts, and it is antici- 
pated that the remainder will promptly 
follow their example. 


War Revenue Law. 


Last year saw the most gigantic rev- 
enue Measure ever enacted, and this law 
directly affected the drug trade in many 
ways. Especially onerous were the meth- 
ods of collecting the floor taxes on stocks 
on hand of proprietary articles, spirits, 
tobacco, etc., etc., as well as the monthly 
returns on account of the tax on sales. 
The regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of the tax gave rise to many in- 
consistencies in trade customs and prac- 
tices, serving only a small purpose in the 
way of additional revenue, while adding 
materially to the expenses of doing busi- 
ness. 

There is hope for relief from much of 
this detail in the new war revenue law, 
which provides for a stamp tax on pro- 
prietary articles to be paid by the con- 
sumer.. 


Narcotic and Intoxicating Substitutes. 


The committee desires to .call2 atten- 
tion to the proposed amendments to the 
Harrison anti-narcotic law, intended to 


bring about the repeal of section 6 of the 
original act. This means that Paregoric, 
Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey's Cordial, and 
all proprietary articles heretofore ex- 
empted, can be sold only on prescription. 


It is expected that wholesale druggists 
will take proper precautions and discon- 


tinue the handling of preparations which 


can be used in place of narcotic drugs by 
habitues. It is also recommended that 
action be taken at this meeting for the 


extension of the movement already under 
way for the discontinuance of the sale of 
preparations which can be used as substi- 
tutes for intoxicating liquors. 


Bonus Goods, Free Deals and 


Coupons. 
One of the good signs of the times is 
the continued progress made in the elimi- 


nation of free deals and bonus offers by 
manufacturers. This is a species of com- 
mercial bribery which is subject to the 
most vicious kind of abuse, resulting in 
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market manipulation which frequently 
produces complete demoralization. The 
conservation program of war times is do- 
ing much toward reducing the prevalence 
of this commercial evil. 
phe fact cannot be too plainly stated. 
There is no such thing as a free deal. 
Some one must pay for it, either the dis- 
tributer or the retailer indirectly, but cer- 
tainly the consumer does pay. With the 
end in view that the consumer be pro- 
tected against the waste of this unbusi- 
nesslike practice, wholesalers urge man- 
ufacturers to len their assistance by 
discontinuing all bonuses and free deals. 
Allied with this evil is the practice of 
‘subsidizing salesmen for the purpose of 
pushing a certain article. This is a mat- 


ter which should have prompt attention 
wherever it exists. Wholesale druggists 
pay their salesmen, and they should not 


be permitted to be bribed by manufac- 


turers or to accept gratuities from them. 
The same principle applies with respect 
to the relations of the traveling men of 
wholesale druggists with their customers. 
The Federal Trade Commission on May 
16, 1918, recommended to Congress that 
legislation be enacted making such com- 
mercial bribery criminal. If such a law 
should be passed, it would not only be 
designed to prohibit subsidizing of sales- 
men and purchasing men, but also would 
cover rebating by traveling salesmen, 
either from their own pockets or by con- 
sent of the house, 


Price Maintenance, Legislation, Reg- 
ulations and Decisions. 
While there were no bills such as the 


Stephens price maintenance measure in- 
troduced into Congress, the United States 


Supreme Court in deciding the case of 
the United States Government against 
the American Graphophone Company, 


recognized the need of such legislation as 
the only ‘means by which manufacturers 
of patented articles could control the 
prices of their goods when resold by cus- 
tomers. It is hoped, with this definite 
statement from the Supreme Court to the 
effect that the economic principle of price 
control in merchandising is contrary to 
existing statutes, that remedial legisla- 
tion will be advanced in the near future. 
There is reason to believe that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is in sympathy 
with such legislation, and that it may 
recommend to Congress the enactment 
of a law which will permit, under cer- 
tain restrictions, the sale of merchandise 
by the producer to the wholesaler and by 
him to the retailer at fixed resale prices. 
Most dealers in every line of business 
would welcome such a law. 

While on the subject of legislation, 
your committee desires to call attention 
to the revised statutes of New Jersey, 
which offer a suggestion as to what may 
be done Aoward a furtherance of price 
maintenance legislation. A new law in 
that State recognizes the property right 
of the individual, partnership or corpo- 
ration by whom trade-marks and patents 
have been registered in the United States 
Patent Office. Penalties are provided for 
the misappropriation of trade-marks, and 
persons substituting articles for those 
called for under their trade name may 
be. sued in Courts of Equity. Such legis- 
lation should be encouraged, and will be 
found desirable in meeting some of the 
local unfair trade practices. 

In this connection it is worth not'ng 
that Vice-Chancellor Lane decided an in- 
teresting case brought by Robert H, In- 
gersoll & Brother to restrain Hahne & 
Co., a Newark department store owner, 
from selling Ingersoll watches at lees 
than the standard prices without remov- 
ing the guarantee therefrom. He held 
that the fixing of a standard price, if the 
ariicle contains a notice of the conditions 


under which it may be sold by the re. 
tailer, is not a violation of the Sherman 
or Ciayton acts. He said the United 


States Supreme Court, in his opinion, had 
not passed upon the “precise situation 
presented here.’’ He conditionally took 
issue with a decision of Mr. Justice 
Hughes on price fixing. The decision 
follows, in part:-- 

Where a retailer purchases articles through 
a jobber, which articles have become generally 
known through extensive advertising as stand- 


ard priced, with knowledge that the articles 
are sold under conditions that they are not 
to be resold at less than the standard price 
without removing the manufacturer’s trade 
name and guarantee with the preconceived 
purpose of offering them to the public in this 
State at a price less than etandard, so that 
the public may believe that all the goods in 
the store are similarly low priced, whereas 


in fact, they are not, he will be enjoined from 
selling at less than the standard price with- 
out removing the manufacturer's trade-mark 
and guarantee. 

Since the final hearing I have examined the 
in the Supreme Court of the United 

in the light of counsel’s briefs, and 
come to the conclusion that the restric- 
tions upon the resale of the article would be 
valid at common law, and that their validity 
is not affected by either the Sherman or Clay- 
ton acts, and that the Sunreme Court of the 
United States has not yet dealt with the pre- 
cise situation presented here, 

In consicering the opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Hughes in the Dr. Miles Medical 
Company vs. John D. Park & Sons Com- 
pany case. the vice-chancellor said: 

If the learned justice meant that all re- 
straints were void at common law, I think 
he was mistaken, but, be that as it may, it 
is now well settled that restraints which are 
reasonable in the absence of the statute are 
valid—it is also well recognized that a person 
has a property interest in his trade name and 
good will, and will, even in the. absence of 
the Statute, be protected against injury to 
that trade name and good Wil. This right in 
this State ibove indicated has been recog 
nized bv statute 

The Federal Trade Commission has ren- 
dered a number of decisions in which it 
ordered certain individual companies to 
desist from the practice of maintaining 
resale prices on articles of merchandise 
produced by them. Qne of these de- 
cisions, that of Chester Kent & Co., could 
be read as prohibiting that company from 
naming the retail price on labels or con- 
tainers. The commission has not within 
our knowledge amended its original rul- 
ing covering this point, but has given out 
informal information that it was not the 
intention of the order to prohibit this 
custom, and that manufacturers would be 
allowed to continue to place the prices 
upon their preparations. 

In an order of some length, the Cudahy 


cases 
States 
have 


as 
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Packing Company was instructed to dis- 
continue its selling plan requiring main- 
tenance of resale prices, but the order 
also contained some modifying provisions 
which enables this company to continue 
the business very much on the same lines 
as it was formerly conducted. 

The Federal Trade Commission filed a 
complaint against the officers of this As- 
sociation and the members of this com- 
mittee, charging conspiracy to induce and 
compel manufacturers not to sell to ‘‘cer- 
tain of our competitors, engaged in inter- 
state commerce, who are not members of 
the Association.” No proof of the offense 
charged has yet been furnished by the 
commission, with whom a denial has been ™ 
filed, nor is it disclosed who these ‘‘com- 
petitors” are. 

Through misunderstanding, the impres- 
sion has gone forth that the question of 
resale prices is involved in this action. 
This is not the fact, and our counsel will, 
during the convention, explain the nature 
of this proceeding in detail. 


Buying Clubs. 


The situation in regard to buying clubs 
does not show a great change since our 
report of last year at the Chicago con- 
vention, very few successful organizations 
of this kind having developed since that 
time. The older and well-established con- 
cerns appear to be serving about the 
same number of customers as they for- 
merly did, but the increase in volume of 
business has not kept pace with the in- 
crease as shown by wholesale druggists 
generally. This is accounted for to a cer- 
tain extent by the inability to fill orders 
by manufacturers and the congestion in 
transportation, and for the reason that 
co-operative organizations are not, as a 
rule, in command of the necessary amount 
of capital required and used by whole- 
sale druggists in enlarging their stocks of 
merchandise, so that they may be able to 
meet the requirements of their regular 
trade. These conditions have also con- 
fined the activities of such houses to a 
smaller area than usual, as the retail 
druggist has found it desirable to pur- 
chase his goods from his nearby jobber 
bo a greater extent than he has heretofore 
one. 


Prevailing conditions, which are well 
known to all of you and need not be enu- 
merated here, have demonstrated the ef- 
ficiency of the service wholesaler, and has 
proved the claims made by him that he 
did and would at all times, and under all 
circumstances, provide the retail druggist 
with such goods as he needed more 
promptly and thoroughly than could be 
done by co-operative or other organiza+ 
tions who offered equal service, and in 
some cases, lower prices. It is the belief 
of your committee that this object lesson 
will prove of great value and of mutual 
benefit to both the thinking retailer and 
the regular wholesale druggist, 


The many complications and unusual 
difficulties which confront the drug trade 
in all its branches seem to have had a dis- 
astrous effect upon a number of co-opera- 
tive manufacturing, wholesale and retail 
drug enterprises, which had depended for 
their prosperity upon the number of 
shares of stock which could be sold to re- 
tail druggists, and the “obituary” col- 
umns of the trade journals have in the 
last few months noted the passing from 
active existence of ten or twelve such or- 
ganizations in the drug trade, and a num- 
ber of others operating in a similar man- 
ner in other lines of business. It has 
also been noted that several new enter- 
prises whose attractions were set forth in 
glowing terms:by the promoters do not 
appear to have secured enough subscrib- 
ers to these ventures to enable them to 
perform all the old-time and satisfactory 
services of the manufacturer and whole- 
saler, without the usual charges for con- 
ducting such business, and to give the 
promoters an opportunity to contribute 
their services almost gratis to the long- 
suffering retail druggist. In other words, 
the retailer. appears to be growing sus- 
picious of all ventures of this kind. 


Relation of Advertising to Distribu- 


tion. 


Printers’ Ink of July 11, 1918, contains 
an article on the “Economics of Advertis- 
ing,’ by L. D. H. Weld, manager of the 
Commercial research department, Swift & 
Co., formerly professor of business admin- 
istration, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University, in which the subject of dis- 
tribution in connection with advertising 
is treated in an exhaustive manner, espe- 
cially in connection with sales direct to 
the retailer, and after a complete survey 
of the various angles of direct sales, he 
concludes the article as follows :— 


It is always a serious question whether ar 
advertising manufacturer should adopt this 
method, If he proceeds on the mere theory 
that marketing expenses will ve smaller be- 
cause of the elimination of a middleman, he 
is likely to be grievously mistaken... The mar- 


keting functions of assembling articles at con- 
venient places and holding them for prompt 
delivery to retailers; of tying up capital, ad- 
vancing credit, and making collections; of 
splitting large lots up into small units; of 
sending salesmen to thousands of retailers— 
these have to be performed just the same; and 
the chances are that it will be more expen- 
Sive for the individual manufacturer to de 
veiop the necessary sales organization, and 
acceunting and collecting machinery, to do 
these things himself, than to leave them to 
jobbers who combine the outputs hundreds 
manufacturers, and perform the marketing 
functions through their own organizations. 
In other words, if a manufacturer decides to 
do away with and sell direct to re- 
tailers, he must generally manufacture for 
stock, and thus keep more capital tied up in 
finished goods; he must often have branch of- 
fices and warehouses; he has to have a great 
many more salesmen and has more accounts to 
rite his financial and merchandising risks 
are apt to be greater; and he has to sell goods 
er quantities, and thereby has greater 
packing and shipping expenses 

{t is only under certain circumstances that 
the mmanufacturer can afford to undertake these 


ot 


ot 


jobbers 


in sma 


selling expenses—such as when he has a very 
large output, or perhaps a variety of articles 
to market; or when he has a specialty that 
jobbers cannot sell satisfactorily; or when his 
gzoodgs are perishab!e, so that special facilities 
and expert handling are necessary (as in the 
meat packing industry). Although there are 
other considerations which may make direct 
sale (even the ownership and operation of re- 


tail stores) desirable and economical, the great 


majority of manufacturers in most lines of 
business still find the jobber the most eco- 
nomical channel of distribution, 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. H. Bradley, Chairman. 
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The President:—Gentlemen, the dis- 
cussion of this report will be deferred for 
a short time. Recently the Federal Trade 
Commission took action that is of absorb- 
ing interest to the members of this or- 
ganization. We have with us this morning 
A. Leo Everett, of counsel for our Asso- 
ciation, who will address you on the 
subject. It gives me pleasure to introduce 
Mr. Everett. 


Address of A. Leo Everett. 


A. Leo Everett:—Mr. President and 
members of the Association.—It is a great 
pleasure for me to meet you today. I 
have had occasion in time past to meet 
a good many members of the Association 
in connection with the suit which dragged 
on for many years, Park against the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
I think I was present at the birth of that 
litigation, when I first came to the bar— 
through about eighteen years. In that 
time a good many changes took place in 
the law, so that things which were law- 
ful at the beginning for some reason or 
other ceased to be lawful and some of 
the innocent doings of the members of 
the Association turned out to be contrary 
to certain statutes and decisions of the 
court. So that when I assisted at the 
interment of that litigation, a couple of 
years ago, the funerai expenses were 
necessarily quite heavy. 

However, that is all past history now. 
I only refer to it because we have had 
an echo lately in the proceedings brought 
by the Federal Trade Commission against 
a number of members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association which 
seemed to revive the memories of the 
Park I'tigatiun, and fb am going to speak 
about that, not in this case to discourage 
you or to make you feel uncomfortable, 
but, quite the contrary, to enable you 
to go about your business as you have 
always done, as you have capably con- 
ducted it for many years, with no thought 
that you are in any way breaking the 
laws of the land. 


Federal Trade Commission. 


Now, the Federal Trade Commission is 
@ recent irstitution which came _ into 
being in 1914, in pursuance of a feeling, 
which has grown a great deal, that many 
business methods were irregular, oppres- 
sive, unlawful, and that there should be 
some machinery set up to check them. 
Of course, all machinery has to be con- 
ducted by human beings, and the mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission, 
however distinguished they may have 
been in their previous careers, are hu- 
man beings and necessarily unfamiliar 
with the numerous classes of business 
with which they have to deal. Your trade 
papers, which I have had occasion to read 
a great deal, and the other trade papers, 
are filled now with accounts of what the 
Federal Trade Commission is doing, and 
I think there is no branch of industry 
into which they have not had a look in 
the last year or two. 

They may realize by this time—they are 
honest men, fair men, I hope—they may 
realize at this time that the business of 
this country is an exceedingly compli- 
cated thing, that each industry requires 
a lifetime to learn, has taken generations 
to develop, and that, most important of 
all, the development has been in the 
hands of the competent and the honest, 
and not the incompetent and the dishon- 
eset, because the competent and honest 
are the ones who survive in every in- 
dustry and whose methods survive in 
every industry and those who are unfair 
and dishonest go to the wall. 


A Vast System. 


I say that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may have found this out. A business 
such as yours, which amounts to, perhaps, 
$160,000,000 or more a year, is a very vast 
system of business, containing all kinds 
of ramifications and containing a very 
difficult articulation, which is the product 
of years of growth and effort on the part 
of yourselves and your predecessors. So 
I am loath to think that the Federal 
Trade Commission now is attempting to 
dislocate all this machinery—in fact, 
do not suppose that the Federal Trade 
Commission has thought about it at all, 
because this procceeding has been insti- 
tuted by its counsel, and it is not until 
the testimony has all been taken by the 
lawyers that the commission has the mat- 
ter brought before them for consideration 
at all, and we shall have full opportunity 
on our side to present all the considera- 
tions which ought to be presented to and 
considered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to assist them in their determina- 
tion as to what is lawful and what is not 
unlawful. 

Perhaps I ought not to have used the 
words “lawful” and “unlawful.’’ We used 
to think that what we could do and what 
we could not do was prescribed by law. 
but that is no longer the case. T will 
just read you what the Federal Trade 
Commission Act says on that subject. It 
is very short. 

“Section 5.—Unfair methods of compe- 
tition in commerce are hereby declared 
unlawful.”’ 

That is all. Then it is left to the Fed- 
era] Trade Commission to determine what 
is fair and what is unfair. They are not 
at al! limited by what the Sherman Act 
and the Clayton Act say ‘s lawful or un- 
lawful. Thev are permitted to say that 
something which is lawful is, neverthe- 
less, unfair and they can prohibit it, and 


vet not altogether, because there is a 
Constitution under which we still live. 
somewhat whittled away during these 


war times, but it is st'll there. and before 
these orders can be carried out. they 
have to go to the court for the interpre- 
tation of their orders, and they have to 
go to the court to determine whether 


their orders are beyond their powers or 
not. 
Untrodden Ground. 
We are treading there on untrodden 
ground, because I do not know that any 


of these proceedings that they have in- 
stituted so far have gone to the extent 
of having them tested afterward in the 
court Their orders have either been 
cheerfully carried ont by the persons to 
whom they were directed. or e!se thev 
have been so innocuous that they couid 
be disregarded. But there is a resort to 
the court. I do not want to go as far as 
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that now, but to indicate the procedure. 
The place to win is in the Federal Trade 
Commission, and I hope we shall do 1t 
there. Q 

I will tell you what the Clayton Act 
says, in addition.to the Sherman Act, 
which clearly says that monopolies and 
trusts are forbidden. It was felt neces- 
sary to gO a little further and define 
what were monopolies and trusts, and so 
the Clayton Act, a recent act, proceeded 
to elaborate that, and Sec. 2 of the Clay- 
ton Act reads as follows:— 


“See, 2. It shall be unlawful to discr’m- 
inate in price between different purchas- 
ers of commodities. * * * * where 
the effect of such discrimination may be 
to substantially lessen competition, or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce.”’ 

It does not say it is unlawful to dis- 
er minate in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities, and stop there. 
You can sell to one man for some good 
reason at a greater or less price than tw 
another, but the only occasion when that 
is unlawful is where the result is to cre- 
ate a monopoly in any line of commerce. 
Really, that is nothing but an elabora- 
tion of the Sherman Act, because_ the 
Sherman Act said that before the Clay- 
ton Act was enacted. 


As to Complaint. 


Now, coming to the complaint that is 
made agninst us here, there is no word 
said about any violat'on of the Sherman 
Act or the Clayton Act. They could not 
have very well said anything about it, 
because there has not been any violation 
of either. What they say is that you 
gentlemen, or some of you, not all— 
there is a list given, between twenty and 
thirty, who happen to be the officers and 
members of the Board of Control, and the 
members of the Committee on Proprie- 
tary Goods, who were selected to be de- 
fendants in this suit—they say that this 
I'st of reputable gentlemen, who have ar- 
rived at their positions by reason of a 
lifetime of honest dealing, have been 
guilty of (making) “stifling and suppress- 
ing competition in interstate commerce in 
the wholesale drug trade of the Uhited 
States and of unfairly hampering and in- 
structing certain of their competitors en- 
gaged im interstate commerce, who are 
not members of the Association, by in- 
ducing or compell'ng manufacturers to 
refuse tv recognize such competitors as 
legitimate jobbers or wholesalers entitled 
to buy from manufacturers at jobbers 
or wholesalers’ prices and terms, and for 
that reason refuse to sell them as such, 
in interstate commerce, or to discriminate 
in price against them, thus forcing such 
competitors to buy from members of the 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, or from ,manufacturers at prices 


higher than those made or quoted by 
manufacturers to so-called legitimate or 
regular jobbers.” 


Strange Indictment. 


That is the strangest indictment I ever 
saw. It comes as a complete surprise to 
us that any such thing should be possi~- 
ble. I have been somewhat fam‘liar with 
the business conducted bv the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association during 
the last few years, and I feel perfectly 
sure that during that time neither singly 
nor conjointly have they ever tried to 
prevent manufacturers selling to a man 
because he was not a member of the As- 
sociation. The charge is so utterly base- 
less that you need not feel uncomfort- 
able about it. 

We know perfectly well that we have 
not discriminated against a man because 
he is not a member of this Association. I 
understand there are reputable large job- 
bers who are not members of the Asso- 
ciation—to be sure, by far the greater 
number of them do belong to the Asso- 
ciation, because they recognize the ben- 
efit of belonging to this Association, but 
there is a small minority that does not. 
but I am sure that they are not treated 
any worse than anybody else, and I do 
not think there ‘s a single manufacturer 
of proprietary goods in this country who 
feels that he cannot sell to the jobbers 
who are not members of the Association 
just as freely as he does to the members 
of the Association. ‘* 

There have been cases where manu- 
facturers have refused to sell to people 
calling themselves jubbers, and _ there 
have been cases where members of this 
Association pointed out to manufactur- 
ers that so-and-so, Mr. Jones, or Mr. 
Smith was not a jobber, and the manu- 
facturer has profited by that informa- 
tion not to sell to him. 


Not as Competitor. 


was not because he was a 
that the manufacturer re- 
fused to sell to him. It was probably 
because he was not doing business as 
Gecent and honest men do business. He 
may have bought things under pretense 
he was a jobber, and used them for 
advertising his own products, helping in 
selling his own products. He may be 
associated secretly with some retail storé 
and merely be getting goods to enable 
the retail store to get their goods 
cheaper. Those are perfectly good rea- 
sons for such action, and I know these 
are the only occasions on which there 
has been anything tike hostility or dis- 
crimination exercised by manufacturers. 
Of course, most of you are not 
manufacturers, but it is useful for you 
to know what manufacturers can do and 
what they cannot do, because if you are 
constantly in touch with manufacturers 
and are in consultation with them, as to 


But it 
competitor 


prices, and as to ways of selling goods. 
If the manufacturers are pursuing 


business according to unlawful methods, 
and vou are helping them to do that un- 
lawful business you would, of course, be 
as guilty as they are; so I say it is 
useful for you to know what a manu- 
facturer can do and what he cannot do. 
The proceedings brought by the Federal 
Trade Commission so far have nearly 
all of them been proceedings’ taken 
against manufacturers, and the grounds 
of the proceedings are that the manu- 
facturers have discriminated against 
certain purchasers that they have sold 
their goods to one man at a higher price 
than they do to another man. That 
in itself, as [ have said already is not 
wrong, it is only the reason for the dis- 
crimination which would make it wrong, 
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if the reason were an unlawful 
that is, to suppress competition. 


one, 


Sale of’ Proprietaries. 


business of selling proprietary 
medicines is a growth of generations, 
and it has been found necessary—I am 
not going to teach you your own busi- 
ness, but am merely enlightening my- 
self as I go along—it has been found 
necessary—that proprietary medicines 
and drugs should be distributed to the 
retailers by means of wholesalers, and 
it is quite evident that that must be so, 
because there are pretty nearly 50,000 re- 
tailers in this country, and it would be 
quite impossible for the manufacturers 
to deal individually with all of them. In 
that way the wholesalers have acquired 
a just and honorable position in the com- 
munity, for it is necessary for them to do 
the bulk of the business and they have 
done it well. They do a great service; 
they have their salesmen, they give 
credit to the retailer, they live in the re- 
tailer’s district and know to whom they 
can give credit and cannot give credit, 
a thing which the manufacturer, located 
in some other part of the country, does 
not know. They enable the retailer to 
have a full stock of every class of 
goods. They economize distribution by 
buying in large lots, and in a dozen 
ways they make business economical and 
labor-saving, and it is only just that, in 
return for the service that they do, they 
should be paid for that service. Ac- 
cordingly, there has grown up a prac- 
tice by which, if a manufacturer sells to 
a wholesaler, he sells at a lower price 
than he would if a retailer applied di- 
rectly for the goods, and he sells at a 
lower price because the difference In 
the two prices represents the reward to 
the wholesaler for the service which 
he renders. 

There is nothing unlawful about that, 
and it is so absolutely fair and proper 
that I do not suppose any ruling or set 


This 


of rulings of any men or board could 
destroy it, because it is inherent in the 
business, and the only way business 
could be done. I am not going to an- 


ticipate that .the Commission would 
make such ruling, because, as sensible 
men, they are bound to see in a few 


minutes that that is the only way busi- 
ness could be done. 


Sales and Service. 


Accordingly, it is not unlawful for a 
manufactufer to sell to the wholesaler 
at a lower price than he sells to the re- 
tailer, because the difference represents 
the service that the wholesaler renders. 
It is not unlawful for him to refuse to 
sell to somebody who is not a retailer, 
or refuse to sell to somebody because 
he thinks that somebody is not render- 
ing that service that this somebody has 
not the salesmen, has not the credit 
facilities, has not the shipping facilities, 
and has not the capital to enable him 
to do the business. The manufacturer is 
spending vast sums on advertising. He 
wants that advertising to result in in- 
creased sales. To get his increased sales 
he must have his goods on the shelves 
of all the retailers in the country, and 
the only way he can get them on the 
shelves of all the retailers in the coun- 
ne is to employ the wholesaler to do 
it. 

If there are a couple of wholesalers in 
a city, say, of 50,000 inhabitants, he em- 
ploys these wholesalers to do the busi- 
ness for a large territory served by that 
city, that is what: he wants, and that 
enables him to get his goods distributed. 
If some man with no capital to speak 
of wants the manufacturers’ goods and 
applies to him for the goods at the 
wholesalers’ prices, it is perfectly lawful 
for the manufacturer to investigate that 
man and,see if he is doing a whole- 
saler’s service. He may promise to do 
it, but that is not enough, he has got 
to have some backing, some experience, 
and some machinery to show that he can 
do it, and is going to do it. 


It is not unlawful for a manufacturer, 
when he has been selling to a man, and 
discovers that that man has changed the 
nature of his business, and is not doing 
the wholesale business which he should 
do, to stop selling to him. TI Say that 
with some hesitation, because the trend of 
the Federal Trade Commission decisions 
seems to be that while it is perfectly law- 
ful to refuse to open a new account, it is 
a different thing to close an old account. 
I do not see the difference, but they ap- 
pear to think there is a difference. 


Maintenance of Prices. 


The only thing that is unlawful for a 
manufacturer to do is to refuse to sell to 
a man because he does not maintain 
prices, because the maintenance of prices 
has been held by the court to be unlawful. 
That ruling came in the case of Dr. Miles 
Medical Company against Park some 
years ago, which case went to the Su- 
preme Court, where the Dr. Miles Medi- 
cal Company tried to enforce his price 
maintenance contract, and it was held it 
could not be enforced. That result might 
have been achieved without invoking the 
Sherman act or any anti-trust act, be- 
cause it is as old as the common law that 
you cannot burden property with encum- 
brances as you pass it along, and courts 
will not recognize encumbrances in the 
way of price-fixing tags, and that. has 
always been the law. However, it is one 
thing not to enforce a contract of that 
kind, and another thing to say that the 
men who are engaged in it are criminals. 
The latter never was the law until re- 
cently. 

Accordingly the hardships which 
been inflicted on the community—because 
really price-fixing is inherently sound, 
economically, in many lines of industry- 
has caused a great deal of agitation in 
favor of the change of the law on that 
subject. I understand that not only the 
drug trade, but a number of other trades 
have for many years been petitioning 
Congress to change the law, and some 
people think if the war had not come on, 
and other more pressing matters had not 
come before Congress, there would have 
been a law before this enabling price- 
fixing schemes to be carried out. I am 
not hopeless about its being done some 
time, but I want to point out to the mem- 
bers of the Association tthat while one 
may advocate a measure, one cannot run 
counter to the law as it is, and so long 


have 
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as the law is what it is, we have to obey 
it, and we have to avoid anything that 
savors of price maintenance. 


What of the Law. 


Perhaps I have been a little too dog- 
matic in telling you what the law is and 
what it is not. 1 want to say that what I 
have told you is only what I think it is, 
and I might suggest that perhaps one law- 
yer’s guess is as good as another's. I 
can only say, after reading all the de- 
cisions on the subject that have appeared 
in the last twenty years or more, that 
what [I have stated seems to be the law 
applicable to the subject. I would like to 
be more positive, but one cannot be posi- 
tive in the face of this section of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act, which I start- 
ed by reading to you, and which I will 
read again :— 

“Sec. 5. Unfair methods of competition 
are hereby declared unlawful.” 

I suppose you all have lawyers who 
look after your interests, and if you will 
ask them what that means, and if they 
can tell you, why they are doing more 
than I can do at the present time. At 
the present time we can only trust that 
the Federal Trade Commission is going 
to be as fair as, I know, we have been in 
our methods of conducting business. 


The President :—Mr. Everett, you may 
feel sure that every member here appre- 
ciates very much your coming before us 
and addressing us on this Federal Trade 
Commission matter. Are there any ques- 
tions which any of the gentlemen would 
like to ask? 

Joseph Vlaut:—I see an item in the 
paper this morning relating to the indict- 
ment by the Federal Grand Jury of cer- 
tain tobacco firms in connection with the 
Sumatra leaf tobacco distribution. Does 
that throw any new light on the subject? 
I am not familiar with the charge in that 
case. Possibly you are. Would that help 
to sustain your conclusions? 


Tobacco Case. 


A. Leo Everett:—Mr. President, all I 
have heard about that Sumatra proceed- 
ing is what is contained in the newspa- 
pers, and it is merely a statement that 
the Sumatra Company and the American 
Tobacco Company and other companies 
have been engaged in a conspiracy to 
restrain trade. 1 do not find it accurately 
enough reported to be able to tell whether 
that case has any bearing on the case we 
are now considering. I gather that the 
Sumatra Company, in their individual re- 
lations with these tobacco companies, 
formerly members of the trust, gave tnem 
some preferential treatment. If that is 
so, I think it is unlawful. 

_ Joseph Piaut:—l have heard the opin- 
ion expressed by men in the tobacco bus.- 
ness that it seemed entirely unwarranted 
and that the Federal Trade Commission 
is going beyond their reasonable limits by 
making this charge. Those who ought to 
know all the details say the thing is un- 
warranted. Is not there a great tendency 
on the part of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission to make trouble where none 
should be made? 
A. Leo Everett:—I, as a lawyer, and 


opposed to other lawyers for the govern- 
ment, never like to argue my case be- 
forehand, and I do not like to antagonize 
the tribunal I am going to appear before. 
I always assume, until I am convinced to 
the contrary, that they are going to do 
the right thing. These prosecutions are 
not instituted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as a body. They have counsel 
who investigate various things, and if 
they find it is a prima facie case, ora 
fair ground for starting a prosecution, 
they are liable to start it without pre- 
judging it in any way. It is something 
like an indictment before a grand jury. 
The grand jury does not investigate all 
the details of a case brought before it 
with great thoroughness, but investigates 
it sufficiently to determine if there is 
some ground for a proceeding, and the 
fact that a proceeding is started is not 
a prejudgment of the matter. 

I do not believe that tne Sumatra case 
would have any bearing on our case, as 
that seems to be a case of one product 
entering into the manufacture of the 
product of all the other companies, and 
they hre charged with giving certain 
companies preferential terms. It is hardly 
analogous to, dealings between manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. 

Charles Gibson:—I would like to know 
how soon this matter in which we are 
interested will come up and how soon it 
will be decided. 

A. Lee Everett:—That is another thing 
on which I will not venture a prediction. 
[he government has not yet begun to 
take any testimony. They are going to 
take testimony, which they will start tak- 
ing in New York, in an endeavor to try 
to support their charges. I do not know 
exact!y what the charges are, but, mak- 
ing a guess, based on the investigattons 
they have made already, I should think it 
would take some months for them to get 
their testimony completed, and then its 
lawy¢ rs will arrange the case and argue 
it, and in the course of a year, if nothing 
else prevents, there should be some de-’ 
cision. 

The President:—The revort of the Com- 
mittee on Proprietary Goods, which was 
presented before Mr. Everett's address, is 
one of the principal reports to be con- 
sidered by this convention. and it shou'd 
have a pretty thorough discussion. Are 
there any remarks on the report of the 
Committee on Proprietary Goods If not, 
it will take the usual course and go to the 
Board of Control. 


The next report will be that of the 
Committee on Drug Market, Charles L. 
Huisking, of New York, chairman. 


Mr. Huisking presented the report. 
Report of Committee on 
Drug Market. 


Mr. Pres'dent and Gentlemen of the Na- 


t'onal Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion: 
Your Committee on Drug Market is 


able to report steady progress in the up- 
building of the rapidly growing chemical 
industry of this country, and in the face 
of the many difficulties that have existed 


during the past vear a cont'nuarce of the 
stabilizing progress that took hold of our 
market about two years ago. To more 
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fully comprehend gent what has been ac- 
complished, it might be interesting at this 
stage to rehearse the events of the last 
few years. 

In the fall of 1916, or just about two 
years ago, we were at the apex in the 
matter of prices, as for practically two 
years prior to that the advances had been 
steady and rather chaotic. At about that 
time production was beginning to show its 
effect, and a clearer conception relative to 
supplies and conditions became available. 
The result was that prices began to re- 
cede, and last year we were able to report 
a considerable fall in prices, especially for 
those articles in which the manufacture 
in this country had greatly increased. On 
drawing a comparison of prices prevail- 
ing today against those of a year ago, we 
find that on about one hundred of the lead- 
ing articles an aggregate advance of 
10 4-10ths per cent. has taken place. That 
the percentage has not been far greater is 
an indication of stability that cannot be 
underestimated. This statement may seem 
ambiguous in view of the foregoing re- 
marks, but that the course has been one 
of steady progress is better realized when 
we take into consideration the very heavy 
demands that have been made upon our 
trade, principally due to the much greater 
part this country is now taking in the 
war. 

It is an assured fact that chemicals 
play a very important part in the conduct 
of modern warfare, and on comparing the 
present output of chemicals in this coun- 
try with that of only a few years ago stu- 
pendous results are readily seen. 

Following the very cheering successes 
that our armies have recently achieved, 
we have good reason to hope that when 
we hold our next convention a year hence 
this world’s catastrophe will have come 
to an end, and the uppermost question in 
our minds today in relation to our busi- 
nesses is:—What may we expect in the 
way of effect on our market when peace 
does come. Even now some people predict 
that prices will drop suddenly and fast; 
and that conditions as chaotic as those 
that took place in the fall of 1914 will be 
repeated. That such a thing can happen 
is simply impossible. The period of re- 
adjustment must necessarily take a long 
time, extended possibly over several years, 
and on careful analysis we really cannot 
hope for, nor foresee, any great drop in 
prices for a considerable portion of that 
period. The heavy war demand will, of 
course, stop suddenly when the end of the 
war does come. Foreign markets will 
then probably draw rather heavily on the 
supplies available here, as the period of 
reconstruction abroad must _ necessarily 
extend over a longer time than will be 
necessary here, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that the former most formidable 
chemical plants in the world, those in 
Germany, will have to do a great deal of 
reconstructing before they are able to re- 
sume production on a. large scale, as re- 
cent reports of airplane activities indicate 
that these factories have been the spe- 
cial object of attack, and that much 
greater destruction of them in the future 
is as much of a possibility as it is a hope. 

We think a short resume and analysis 
of the various branches of our trade will 
prove interesting, and perhaps construc- 
tive at this time. 


Chemicals 
By far the most important branch 
of our industry, in our opinion, offer 


possibilities for the future that even 
our most optimistic manufacturers have 
not realized. There is reason to be 
proud of the progress that has been made, 
and today the chemical business of this 
country is one of the foremost industries 
of the United States. It is today estab- 
lished on a solid foundation, and is in 
position to maintain its place after the 
war, but government support in the way 
of protective traiff will be needed, That 
the present administration is alive to this 
necessity is evidenced by the fact that the 
Tariff Commission is making a constant 
and exhaustive study of the needs in that 
direction. In the wholesale drug line 
few of us realize to any extent what has 
been accomplished. Take, for instance, 
earbolic acid. Up to 1914 the production 
in this country was negligible. In 1917, 
according to statements made by respon- 
sible government officials, the output 
amounted to almost 65,000,000 pounds, 
valued at about $24,000,000. Most of this 
was used in making picric acid, but there 
is a good prospect that after the war a 


much greater consumption than hereto- 
fore will take place. The newly-created 
dye industry, for instance, will absorb 


enormous quantities of phenol, as its use 
as an intermediate is very far-reaching. 
This applies, too, to other forms of manu- 
facture, such as in medicinals, synthetics, 
explosives, etc., a large portion of which 
we were heretofore dependent upon for- 
eign sources for. Then, too, other peace- 
ful industries in which this and many 
other chemicals can be used will be estab- 
lished and increased. Benzol and toluol, 
too, the bases in the manufacture of many 
intermediates and chemcals, are being 
turned out in enormous quantities, and 
the production is steadily increasing, and 
a pleasing feature of this increased pro- 
duction is the fact that the cost has been 
steadily lowered, and on the basis on 
which they are now being turned out it 
is reasonable to hope for a further grad- 
ual decline in the cost, so that eventually 
they may possibly reach the level where 
it will be possible to use them for motor 
fuel in conjunction with gasoline. 

Other leading chemicals in which great 
progress has been made are caustic soda, 
soda ash and the important acids. As for 
the potash outlook, our prospects are not 
so bright, as geologically and geograph- 
ically we are at a disadvantage. True, 
considerable progress has been made and 
experiments are continuing on a large 
scale, and eventually we may be able to 
develop the potash industry in this coun- 
try on a basis much greater than we now 
anticipate. Another factor that has de- 
veloped in connection with this industry 
is the greatly enlarged Japanese produc- 
tion of all potash salts, and in Japan Ger- 
many will probably have a more formid- 
able competitor than we can at present 
hope to develop into. 


Crude Drugs. 


In this line we can practically as- 
sure ourselves that prices will, while 
perhaps not maintained at their pres- 
ent levels, greatly exceed those _ pre- 


vailing up to 1914. The chief contribut- 
ing factor will be the greatly increased 
cost of labor, which, after all, is the domi- 
nating factor, since these goods are the 


products of the earth and need to be gath- 
ered. Some progress has been made in 
this country in the growth of crude drugs 
that formerly came from abroad, but 
many of these articles are geographically 
more indigenous to other climates, and 
will eventually be more readily_ procur- 
able from their former sources of supply. 


Essential Oils. 


During the past few months this line 
has shown more activity than was ap- 
parent for a considerable period prior 
to that time. Essentially a line of 
great importance, it remained more or 
less neglected, and, strange to say, prices 
did not keep apace with other branches 
of the drug line. Now, however, it seems 
to be coming into its own, and funda- 
mentally the prospects are indicative of 
generally higher prices. That these ad- 
vances in values will not be temporary is 
almost a foregone conclusion, as the open- 
ing up of future markets will demand a 
replenishing of stocks, and here, too, the 
higher scale of labor will very materially 
affect cost. The American essences, nota- 
bly peppermint, spearmint, tansy, penny- 
royal, wormseed, etc., all show the effect 
of decreased production, and while now 
values are much greater than they were 
a short time ago, still higher prices would 
undoubtedly prevail if normal demands 
existed. Foreign essences, too, will un- 
doubtedly be similarly affected when trade 
opens up. 

Considering, then, our trades from va- 
rious angles, we have reason to feel proud 
of what has been accomplished thus far, 
and can also look forward to the future 
with confidence and optimism. You gen- 
tlemen, as representatives of a potential 
power in the distribution of goods, must 
realize how well you can use that power 
to advantage by giving preference and 
support to the new industries in this coun- 
try that in their march toward progress 
they may rely upon you to further the 
common cause, which, in its ultimate re- 
sult, will materially affect your progress 
as well. 

Your future operations in the matter of 
purchasing of supplies will require care- 
ful and mature consideration of all fac- 
tors relating to each and every article, 
and your committee has thought it ad- 
visable to continue the chart of prices 
prepared two years ago, showing the rela- 
tive values month by month since prices 
began to change so rapidly in August, 
1914, and to that end in view, we are ap- 
pending this record of prices to this re- 
port. 

In closing we do not feel amiss in 
urging caution in your dealings with ir- 
responsible and unknown firms. Unfor- 
tunately, the course of our market has 
attracted many outsiders to speculate, 
and the actions of some of them have 
resulted disastrously for people who did 
not exercise necessary caution, and ap- 
preciative of the fact that your position 
as jobbers enables you to secure advan- 
tages which certain outsiders are desir- 
ous of profiting by, we feel that such ad- 
vice is not untimely. 

Respectfully submitted for the com- 
mittee, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chas. L. Huisking, Chairman. 


The President :—We all realize that Mr. 
Huisking is one of the best informed men 
in the drug market today, as to present 
conditions, and as we may find them after 
the war ends, and I am sure his report 
will be found very useful and advan- 
tageous to every member. Is there any 
discussion? If not, it will be referred to 
the Board of Control. 

The secretary has a telegram whigh he 
will now read. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury then 
read the following telegram :— 

New York, Oct. 7, 1918. 
Frank E. Holliday, Secretary National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, Hotel Astor, 
New York city:— 

The seven great agencies which are carrying 
the influence of the American home to the 
boys in France are united November 11 at the 
request of President Wilson in a great cam- 
paign to provide funds for the continuance of 
this work. Every home in which there is a 
service flag knows what these agencies mean 
to the boys Over There; they represent all 
that is best in American life—the home, the 
church, the club, the theatre and the school. 

it is one of the splendid facts of the war 
that in such a cause Protestants, Catholics 


and Jews have forgotten their differences and 
are standing shoulder to shoulder, a_ united 
people behind a united arms. 


As directer-general of the United War Work 
Campaign, I invite the loyal co-operation of 
your organization, knowing that it will re- 
spond whole-heartedly, as it has responded to 
every patriotic call since the war began, 

John R. Mott. 

The President :—I will ask Dr. Schief- 
felin if he has anything to say in connec- 
tion with the telegram. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I think it is no 
secret that the Y. M. C. A. was very loath 
to have what is called a ‘‘war chest” for 
all of these various great institutions, 
which are voluntary institutions, which 
are doing work for the benefit of the sol- 


diers and pooling their interests, and 
really coming under the prestige that the 
Y. M. C. A. has justly gained. 


As a member of the War Work Council 
and of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., I Know at first Mr. Mott was 
quite opposed to having all these enter- 
prises put into one campaign. I know 
that now he is perfectly delighted with 
the outcome of the movement. Those of 
you who know.him and have heard him 
speak know what an able leader of men 
he is, and how all over the world, before 
the war began, he had established the In- 
ternational Y. M. C, A., and how when the 
war came in in the prisoners’ camps and 
in the armies of the various nations, long 
before the United States was in the war, 
the huts of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
were started. 

You may know when the campaigns for 
funds for the Y. M. C. A. were started, 
more money was given each time than 
was asked for, and now Mr. Mott is sat- 


isfied that aside from the benefit to the 
soldiers, the pooling of these voluntary 
associations has been of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the nation at large, in 


uniting Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
The Y. M, C. A. now presents a wonder- 
ful opportunity for us to get behind and 
presents to the whole world a united ef- 
fort for purity and decency, and right- 
mindedness and courage and good physi- 
cal conditions, and he is thankful now 
that the President decided to ask that 
they pool their issues in this way, and I 
earnestly suggest that we do what Mr. 
Mott asks, and gets behind the movement 
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as an organization and as individuals 
when the campaign starts in November. 
(Applause. ) 

R. H. Bradley :—I want to state that in 
Toledo we have started that plan and 
like it, and it is a good thing. It takes 
care of all the good things, the Y. M. C. 
A., the Catholics and Jews and all other 
similar organizations, and I feel quite 
proud because our city was the first city 
to adopt this plan. It saves having a 
number of committees going around to 
sollicit funds, and the work is done all 
at one time. 


TELEGRAM FROM W. A. HOVER. 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
following telegram :— 

Denver, Colo., Oct, 8, 1918 
F. E. Holliday, National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, New York:— 

Gieetings, with deep regret vwnable to be 
with you. Best wishes for a successful meet- 
ing. May the conservative record of the Asso- 
ciation of the past continue. Regards and 
best wishes to all. Sincerely yours, 

W. A. Hover. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury :—We 
have a letter from the American Fair 
Trade League in which they ask us to 
reiterate our stand taken at previous 
meetings in regard to price maintenance. 

The President:—That request will be 
referred to the Board of Control. | 

On motion, the meeting adjourned un- 
til 2.30 p. m. ’ 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Tuesday Afternoon, October 8. 


President Bedwell called the meeting to 
order a 2.40 o'clock. 

The President :—The first business will 
be the reading of the minutes of the third 
session by the assistant secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
minutes. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the minutes of the third session. 
If there is no objection they will be con- 
sidered as approved. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury :—We 
have received two additional applications 
for associate membership, as_ follows :— 

The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Canada. ; 

Warner-Patterson_ Co., Chicago, IIl. 

The President :—These applications will 
be posted with the others and action 
taken upon them at the same time. 

We will now receive the report of the 
Committee on Memorials of Deceased 
Members, H. J. Schnell, of New York 
city, chairman, This report will be read 
by title. 

Assistant Secretary 
the report by title. 


Report of Committee on Me- 
morials of Deceased 
Members. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 


Waterbury read 


tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 
“I saw the debris and debris of all the 


slain soldiers of the war, 
But I saw they were not as was thought, 
They themselves were fully at rest, they 
suffered not, 

The living remained and suffered, the 
mother suffered, ; p 
The wife and the child and the musing 

comrade suffered, 
And the armies that remained suffered.” 


So wrote Walt Whitman in his memo- 
And in our 


ries of President Lincoln. 
inadequate memorial to those of our 
membership who have answered the 


final roll-call during the year just closed 
we can but voice again the spirit of the 
poet:—‘‘In the day, in the night, to all, to 
each, sooner or later delicate death.” 

Never before in the history of civili- 
zation has the Grim Reaper garnered 
such a harvest. The world is aghast at 
the toll of the young men upon which 
the future of the nation depends, and of 
the heads wise in counsel and trained in 
the wisdom which comes only after a 
lifetime of contact with one’s fellows. 

With such a harvest continually before 
us, with the losses to many of us indi- 
vidually in the calling of those near and 
dear to us, with hundreds of thousands 
of our sons and our trusted employes an- 
swering the call of the nation to fight 
the final battle for democracy over the 
hordes of the junker, it might be thought 
that we could not pay our customary 
tribute to those members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association who 
have passed over the great divide during 
the twelve-month just ended. We can 
not. The customary tribute is too cold, 
formal, unworthy—our hearts have been 
too deeply touche d,our lives have been 
too greatly altered. When to the thou- 
sands of other deaths during the interval 
since our last meeting are added those 
of our associates in industry, the men we 
have known and loved and honored as of 
ourselves, then formal recognition be- 
comes as without savor—through the 
weight of the losses of the world we 
more nearly approximate the worth of 
our own dead. 

This is no time for fulsome eulogy, for 
thoughtless praise, for stereotyped memo- 
ral, The men we have associated with 
year after year, who have worked with 
us earnestly and honestly and effectively, 
who have opposed us at times because 
of their individual opinions—these are 
the men we mourn. 

The wrack of the war 
family and business ties 
hurt to the heart—the call to the colors 
has depleted our forces in factories and 
laboratories and counting-rooms—but the 


has severed 
.and left us 


quiet visit of King Death to the homes 
of our fellows in the N. W. D. A. has 
come as the thief in the night, without 
bugle or bayonet or bombardment—and 


Our sorrow is the greater by the contrast. 
These veterans in the business world 
also have fought the good fight, although 


Without uniform and without the palms 
of the croix de guerre as their recom- 
pense. Their greatest memorial is to be 
found in the esteem and loving remem- 
brance of their fellows left to bear the 
brunt of the burden. 

The honor roll of our dead is all too 


brief an appreciation of what they meant 
to us and to the wholesale drug industry: 
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EDWARD H. RISING, 


Jeneral Chemical Company, New York 
City. 
On October 3, 1917, after a brief illness 


which necessitated an operation, Edward 
H. Rising died at his home in Saugerties, 
N. Y. For many years he had been iden- 
tified with 
industry. 

Edward H. R'sing was born in Worth- 
ington, Mass., in 1848. While a young 
man he removed to the Western Reserve, 
Ohio, and became identified with the early 
development of the city of Cleveland. 
From the outset of his business career 
he was associated with the chemical in- 
dustry, and jn 1893 organized the National 
Chemical Company, of which concern he 
became the vice-president. Six years 
later, in 1899, the National Chemical Com- 
pany was merged with the General 
Chemical Company, and Mr. Rising 
moved to New York and associated him- 
self with the organization of the General 
Chemical Company, becoming chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the latter 
concern in January, 1902. In February, 
1907, he was elected president, which po- 
sition he held until February, 1910, at 
which time he retired at his own request 
from active business life. He was a di- 
rector of the General Chemical Company 
from the time of its organization in 1899. 

A man of unusual qualifications, of 
high character and of wide knowledge, 
he contributed greatly to the upbuilding 
of the company with which he-was for 
so long associated. 


the manufacturing chemical 


GEORGE THOMPSON, 


Cc. §. Littell & Co., New York City. 

Beginning in the drug business in New 
York city as a boy and a partner in the 
wholesale drug firm of C. 8S. Littell & Co. 
at the time of his death, the business life 
of George Thompson for thirty-seven 
years was directly associated with whole- 
sale drugs. 

He was born in New York city, the son 
of the late William and Eliza Crawford 
Thompson. His first entrance into the 
business world was an office boy with 
ithe old-time firm of R. W. Robinson & 
Son, with whom he remained until 1906. 
In that year the co-partnership of C, 8S. 
Littell & Co, was organized and Mr. 
Thompson became one of the partners. 
From that time up till the day before 
his death, which occurred on Thursday, 
November 15, 1917, he was at his desk 
every working day. He was 54 years of 
age at the time of his death from 
apoplexy. 

Mr. Thompson was a religious man, a 
trustee and deacon of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. He left one daughter, Mrs. 
Frederick Harry Kneck. 





HENRY CLAY GLOVER,* 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., New York City. 

Henry Clay Glover, one of the best- 
known manufacturers of dog remedies in 
the United States, and known the country 
over, died on April 19, 1914, at the age 
of 71 years. For thirty-five years he was 
the sole propriretor of the H, Clay Glover 
Co., Inc., at 118 West Thirty-first street, 
New York city. He retired from active 
business ten years before his death. 

Mr. Glover was educated in New York 
and in Germany, and during the latter 
part of his life passed his time between h's 
summer home at Patchogue, L. I. and 
Sarasota, Fla. He was an Elk and a for- 
mér member of the New York County 
Medical Veterinary Society. He was never 
married and died a millionaire. 





*Omitted from the report of the Memorial 
Committee in 1914. 





FREDERICK L. UPJOHN, 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Frederick L. Upjohn, president of the 
Sidney Ross Company, director of the 
William E, Peck Company, and formerly 
of the Upjohn Company of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., died at his home at Huntington, 
L. 1, on December 1, 1917. 

He was born jn Iowa, at Independence, 
on May 19, 1857, and was the son of Dr. 
Uriah Upjohn, a pioneer physician of 
Michigan. He received his early educa- 
tion in Michigan, as well as his phar- 
maceutical education, completing his 
pharmacy course at Philadelphia. At 
the age of 25 he entered the physicians’ 
supply business at Kalamazoo. About 
three decades ago he came to New York 
and established a branch of the Upjhon 
Company, in which organization he was 
active for twenty years, but ten years 
ago he severed connection with this con- 
cern and became the president of the 
Sidney. Ross Company. 

He was a prominent club man, a member 
of the New York Athletic Club, the Hunt- 
ington Yacht Club, the Huntington Golf 
Club and the Huntington Marine and 
Golf Club, as well as of the Drug and 
Chemical Club of New York. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Lelia Shclby 
Upjohn, two brothers and two ss8et 8 





HENRY SCHIEFFELIN CLARK, 
Scuieffelin & Co., New York City. 
Major Henry Schieffelin Clark, treas- 

urer of Schieffelin & Co., as well as the 
head of the department of druggists’ sun- 
dries of this old-line concern at the time 
of his death, passed away from pneumo- 
nia at nis home in the Bronx on Jan- 
uary 3, 1918. He was 56 years of age. 
Mr. Clark was born in New York city 
on February 25, 1862, the son of William 
N. Clark and H, Matilda Anderson. He 
was educated in the schools of this city, 
and then entered business Mfe with the 
firm of Schieffelin & Co., which had been 
organized in 1794 by Mr. Clark's great- 
great-grandfather, Jacob Schieffelin. 
Major Clark enlisted as a young man 
in the Seventh Regiment, later was elect- 
ed adjutant of the Twelfth P«siment, and 
shortly after this was made lieutenant- 
colonel on the staff of General MeCoskey 
of the Ist Brigade. He served with the 
208d Regiment during the Spanish-Amer- 


ican war as adjutant. At the entrance 
of the United States into the world war 
he was commissioned as major in the 
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ordnance department of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

He was a prominent club man, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Colonial Wars, Co- 
lonial Order of Acorn, St. Nicholas So- 
ciety, Army and Navy Club of New York 
and Gay Head Yacht Club. He left a 
widow, Mrs. Mary Douglas Clark, and 
three sons—Henry Schieffelin Clark, .r., 
a lieutenant, U. S. N.; Frith Douglas 
Clark, lieutenant, U. S. N., and William 
Lawrence Clark, Marine Corps. 





WILLIAM TURNER MAYER. 

Albany Chemical Company, Albany, N. Y. 

William Turner Mayer, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Albany Chemical 
Company, manufacturing chemists. died 
of pneumonia, after an illness of one 
week, on January 27, 1918. He was in his 
66th year. 

W. T. Mayer was born in Staten Island, 

. Y., August 9, 1852, and spent his early 
life in New York city, where he was 
connected with Upham, Tucker & Co. 
Later he went West, and owned a ranch 
near Des Moines, Ia., for several years. 
Returning East in 1881, he went to Albany 
and become one of the founders of the 
Albany Chemical Company, serving as 
its treasurer until his death. He was a 


member and ex-president of the Fort 
Orange Club, director of the State Na- 
tional Bank and of the Albany Trust 


Company, and his impress as a business 
man,was placed upon every undertaking 
he assumed. The history of the Albanv 
Chemical Company was written in large 
part by Mr. Mayer. He left a widow and 
one son, Wyatt T. Mayer, the latter sec- 
retary of the company his father helped 
to establish. 





CHARLES P. FRICK, 
Robinson-Pettet Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Charles P, Frick, 61 years of age, and 

for almost 40 years connected with the 
Louisville drug house of the Robinson- 
Pettet Co., was struck and almost in- 
stantly killed by an automobile on Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Mr. Frick was walking on the street be- 
cause of the icy condition of the side- 
walk. and a passing automobile skidded 
and struck him with fatal results, since 
he died on the way to the hospital. He 
was one of the -best known men in the 
drug trade in the Middle West and Cen- 
tral States, and was secretary-treasurer 
of the company at the time of his death. 
Prominent in fraternal circles, a Mason. 
and a man of genuine popularity, his 
death was a loss to his house and to his 
associates in the trade. 

He left a brother’ and sister and one 
married daughter. 

The esteem in which 
his associates is indicated bv 
ing extract from resolutions 
the directors of the Robinson-Tettet 

The tragic death of Mr. Charles P. Frick on 
January 27 occurred so suddenly that we find 
it difficult to realize and give proper expression 
to our sorrow. He had been actively connected 
with this house for nearly forty years, and 
the secretary of this company since its incor- 
poration in 1890. During that period he had 
exhibited peculiar ability as a salesman and 
as an executive in the department under his 
immediate control. 

He had also been active in works of a public 
nature, and by his genial disposition had won 
the warm regard of business associates and a 
host of friends in other circles. 


he was held by 
the folow- 
passed by 
i Me 


JOSEPH TRINER, 

Joseph Triner Co., Chicago, II. 
Joseph Triner, president of the Joseph 
Triner Co., of Chicago, manufacturing 
chemists and makers of a number of pro- 
prietaries, died at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
early in February, 1918. Mr. Triner had 
long been associated with the manufac- 
ture of remedies bearing his name, and 
had been identified with civic affairs in 
Chicago, in which he was active for many 
years. 


THOMAS EDWIN DELANO, 
Charles N. Crittenton Company, New 
York. 


3y the Jeath of Thomas Edwin Delano, 
as the result of a fall received in Decem- 
ber, 1917, the New York drug trade lost 
an honored member. Mr. Delano was 
formerly president and treasurer of the 
old-time drug house of the Charles N. 
Crittenton Company, entering the busi- 
ness as a bov of 16 and succeed ng the 
late Charles N. Crittenton, his partner, 
who died in 1909, as the head of the firm. 

Mr. Delane was born in New York city 
in 1835, on July 12, at what is now 60 
Ann street, in the rear of the block later 
occupied by his drug business. He went 
to work as a boy at 16, but later enlisted 
in the army during the Civil War. Later 
he organized the business with which he 
was for so long connected, and after Mr 
Crittenton’s death continued as the head 
of the concern until its dissolution § in 
1917. His death occurred on Sunday, 
March 24. 

WILBUR F. YOUNG, 

Wilbur F. Young, Springfield, Mass. 

Wilbur F. Young, of Springfield, Mass., 
known the country, if not the world, ove: 


as a manufacturer of proprietaries, and 
rated as a millionaire at the time of his 
feath, died on April 2, at Nevada, Mo. 


WILLIAM L, DE WOODY, 
W. L. De Woody & Co., Pine Bluff, Ark 
William Lawrence De Woody, the head 
of the wholesale and retail drug house 
of W. L. De Woody & Co., of Pine Bluff, 


Ark., died on June 30, 1918, in his 70th 
year. He had been in failing health for 
many months. A native of Arthur, Ala., 
where he was born in 1848, on December 
30, Mr. De Woody was taken to Missis- 
sppi as an infant. His father was a 


druggist, and from him young De Woody 
learned botany and much of pharmacy. 
His schooling was interrupted by the 
Civil War, upon the conclusion of which 
Mr. De Woody returned to Mississippi 
and in 1868 opened a drug store. In May, 
1870, he moved to Pine Bluff, where with 
a partner he organized the wholessale 


and reta‘l business of Nelson & De 
Woody, of which he soon became the 
proprietor. He had been a member of 


the Arkansas State Board of Pharmacy 
and at the time of his death was honor- 
ary president of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, 


FRANCIS KEELING, JR., 


Humiston, Keeling & Co., Chicago. 

Francis Keeling, Jr., president and 
treasurer of the Chicago wholesale drug 
house of Humiston, Keeling & Co., died 
suddenly at Harbor Po'’nt, Mich., on Au- 
gust 6. He was 64 years old in May, 1918. 

Mr.. Keeling, who was one of the best- 
known men in the wholessale drug trade 
in the Middle West, was a New Yorker 
by birth, having been born in Brooklyn, 
but the greater part of his life was spent 
in Illinois. Prior to going to Chicago he 
was for many years at Rockford, Ill., but 
thirty-eight years ago became one of the 
founders of the firm of which he was the 
president. He had made all the prepara- 
tions for retiring from business and was 
enjoying a fortnight’s outing prior to 
severing his connection with active com- 
mercial life when death came. His 
brother, William B. Keeling, and his son, 
Leonard M. Keeling, vice-president of the 
company, had already been named to 
continue the business. 

Mr. Keeling left a widow, a son, Leon- 


ard. and three brothers, William B., 
Tullus M, and James H. Keeling, the 
latter being in business at Rockford, 


while the tWo former are connected with 
the firm of Ilumiston, Keeling & Co. 





WILLIAM A. TALBOTT, 
The Piso Company, Warren, Pa. 

William A, Talbott, for nearly half a 
century identified with the Piso Com- 
pany, of Warren, Pa., died on August 20, 
1918. For many months he had suffered 
with heart trouble, and the end came 
following several severe attacks coinci- 
dent with the heated term. 

He was born February 21, 1852, at East 

Springfield, Ohio, and was taken to War- 
ren by his father and mother when a 
young child, His early schooling was 
received at Warren, and then he entered 
Annapolis, completing his education with 
several years’ study in Germany and 
Austria. On his return he identified him- 
self with the Piso Company. 
e He was twice married. His widow, Har- 
riet McNair Talbott, survives, as do the 
following children:—Nettie Elizabeth 
Moore, Collins M. Talbott, Mary McNair 
Banghart, Rachel MeNair Beatty, 
Eleanor McNair Talbott. 





I, GILES LEWIS, 
Robert Stevenson & Co., Chicago. 

I. Giles Lewis, secretary of Robert Ste- 
venson & Co., wholesasle druggists of 
Chicago, died at his home in Chicago, 
September 19, 1918, at the age of 71 years. 
He was born in Pharsalia, N. Y., and 
after graduating from the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor became identified 
with the wholesale drug trade in Chi- 
cago. For the past thirty-seven years he 
was the manager of the sundries depart- 


ment and the secretary of Robert Ste- 
venson & Co, 

B. V. MEIN. 
Barker, Moore & Mein Medicine Co., 


Philadelphia. 


BR. V. Mein, treasurer and manager of 
the Baker, Moore & Mein Medicine Co., 
of Philadelphia, died in October last. He 
had a wide circle of acquaintance in the 
wholesale drug trade, with which he had 
been connected for a great many years. 





A. PERLEY FITCH. 
A. P. Fitch & Co., Concord, N. H. 


A. Perley Fitch, president of A. P. Fitch 
& Co., Concord, N. H., died on October 24, 


e 
1917. : ’ 

A. Perley Fitch, organizer and direct- 
ing mind of the firm of the A. Perley 


Fitch Company, of Concord, N. H., was 
a man of large interests, He was closely 
associated with the development of Lake 


Sunapee as a summer resort, and man- 
ager of the Woodsum Steamboat Com- 
puny. He was born in Enfield, N. H., 


on October 24, 1842, received his educa- 
tion in the publie schools of Enfield, Le- 
banon and Hanover, and first went to 
Concord in 1855. He first associated him- 
self with Allison & Eastman with whom 
he remained four years. In 1861 he formed 
2 partnership with Charles Eastman, 
whose interest he later purchased, and 
in after years he made the business a 
ieader in New Hampshire. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Annie A. Colby in 1863; on 
October 24. his death coming on the an- 
niversary of both his birth and his mar- 
riage. 


JAMES J. ELLISON. 
Chemical Company, 
nooga, Tenn. 
James Joseph Ellison, secretary, general 
manager and director of the Anedemin 
Chemical Company, died on January 26, 
1918, at Stevenson, Ala. He had been 
manager of the Anedemin Company for 
the past eight years. He was a native of 
Tennessee, where he was born near Red 
foiling Springs, Macon county, on May 
1, 1883. He was married, his wife being 
Miss Mary Cowan of Stevenson, Ala. 


Anedemin Chatta- 


Your committee recommends that a 
memorial page be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention in 
which the names of our departed mem- 
bers shall be ins@ibed, and that when 
this report is printed in the Proceedings 
t pieture of each deceased member ac- 
company the same. 

Resvectfully 
Harry J. 


submitted, 
Schne!l, Chairman, 


President:—This report will take 
the usual course, and go to the Board 
of Control. We will now have the report 
of the Committee on Trade-Marks, E. K. 


The 


Hyde, of Buffalo, chairman, This report 
will be read by title. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
the report by title. 

Report of Committee on 


Trade-Marks. 


past has been 
movement for 


marked by 


The year 
the pro- 


an important 
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tection of American trade in foreign 
fields—the effort to put in operation the 
Pan-American Convention of 1910. As 


is well known the Pan-American 
Convention was adopted in 1910 at 
Buenos Aires. by delegates from the 


United States and the Spanish American 
republics, nineteen of whom joined in 
the convention. For the purposes of the 
convention, the contracting countries 
were divided into the Northern and 
Southern group, with the dividing line at 
Panama. It was proposed that the con- 
vention should become operative in either 
group, when two-thirds of the states in 
that group had ratified it. 

In the Southern group, the requisite 
two-thirds have not ratified the conven- 
tion and there is no immediate prospect 
of its becoming operative, therefore, as 
to the South American states. In the 
Northern group, the necessary two- 
thirds have been obtained, as stated in 
our report of a year ago, by the action 
of Costa Rica in ratifying the convention. 
The countries which have so ratified in 
this group are the United States, Cuba. 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, Guate- 


mala, Ifonduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. 

Office at Havana. 
By the terms of the Convention, an 
office is to be opened for the Northern 


group at Havana, in which registrations 
effected in any country of the group that 
has ratified the convention may be 
recorded, and thereupon the marks so 
recorded are considered as registered in 
the other ratifving states of the group, 
without prejudice, however, to the rights 
of third persons, and subject to the pro- 
visions of the laws of each of the several 
states. 

The government of Cuba has taken 


prompt action to carry out the 
convention, in so far as depends 
upon it. Sr. Mario Diaz Irizar has 
been appointed director of the inter- 


national office at Havana, and the Cuban 
Government has donated a site in the 
City of Havana, valued at $150,000, for the 
erection of a building. It has also appro- 
priated the sum of $25,000 toward the 
erection of the building, and the further 
sum of $10,000 toward paying the initial 
expenses of the bureau. 


Trade-Mark Law. 


For the purpose of framing legislation 
to carry the convention into effect, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
in March last, organized a committee to 
consider any necessary or desirable 
amendments to our trade-mark law. This 
committee was made up of Hon. J. T. 
Newton, Commissioner of Patents; Dr. C. 
KE. McGuire, secretary of the International 
High Commission, by whom the United 
States was represented at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Convention of 1910; C. P. Carter, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and Arthur William Barber, sec- 
retary of the United States Trade-Mark 
Association. 

The question found by this committee 
to require most discussion, was that of 
the manner in which applications reach 
ing the United States Patent Office, 
through the International Bureau at 
Havana, should be handled; whether such 
applications should be made the subject 
of a search for prior registrations in the 
patent office and otherwise handled as 
if they were domestic applications: or 
whether they should simply be made a 
matter of record for what they were 
worth, subject to the ultimate deter- 
mination of their validity and effect in 
any action in which they might come in 
issue. 


Substitute Bill. ; 


After the introduction of the first bill in 
the House of Representatives and a hear- 
ing thereon, before the Committee on 
Commerce, the latter view prevailed, and 
a substitute bill was prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Honorable Cmmissioner of 
Patents, embodying the latter plan. Thus 
the effect of a registration made, through 
the International Burean at Havana, by a 
citizen of a signatory state, in the United 
States, will be to confer a right to the 
mark, superior to any rights which may 
~@ acquired in the United States at a 
later date by any other ;, crson, but subject 
to any adverse rights previously ac- 
quired in this country. The bill has 
passed the House of Representatives and 
is now before the Patent Committee of 
the Senate. 

The convention is an attempt to cor 
rect, in some measure, abuses arising 
out of the system of trade-mark laws in 
force in Spanish American countries. In 
the United States, we are familiar with 
the common law theory of trade-mark 
property, which recognizes the earliest 
user as the owner of the mark, and 
which makes registration in the patent 
office merely prima facie evidence of 
ownership, subject to be rebutted at any 
time bv proof of superior rights arising 
from prior use by some other party. 
Under this system, registration confers no 
title and gives no property right, but 
merely records a claim to such right. 


Latin-America. 


In the Latin-American states generally. 
a quite contrary theory of trade-mark 
property is operative. This theory, treat- 
ing the property in a trade-mark as a 
matter of governmental grant, like a 
patent, recognizes no property in a trade- 
mark, except that acquired by registra- 
tion under a statute, and makes the reg- 
istrant of a trade-mark the owner there- 
of, regardless of the prior use of the 
mark by anyone else, either in that 
country or elsewhere. 

The convention is drawn so as to meet, 
in a measure, this situation. One of the 
most important provisions permits the can- 
cellation of a trade-mark in any of the 
signatory states, upon proof, first, that 
the mark registered was used in that 
country by a person other than the reg- 
istrant, before its use by the registrant; 
or, secondly, that the mark was regis- 
tered with knowledge on the part of the 
registrant that it had been in prior use by 
another, in one of the signatory states. 

The first of these provisions is, of 
course, a recognition of the rights of the 
first user in any country, while the sec- 
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ond gees further and recognizes the para- 
mount rightsin all countries of the union, 
of the first user, as against one who know- 
ingly appropriates or seeks to appropri- 
ate them. The putting into effect of this 
convention will, therefore, give to Ameri- 
can owners of trade-marks a vety sub- 
stantial advantage in the countries ad- 
hering to the convention. 


National Trade-Mark. 


The project for the adoption of a na- 
tional trade-mark to identify goods of 
American manufacture, referred to in our 
report of 1916, has received a new im- 
petus through the efforts of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Dur- 
ing the year it took up again the matter 
of procuring legislation on the subject, 
and on March 1 a bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives which is 
now before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


This bill provides for the selection of 
an appropriate mark or design by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and for its reg- 
istration by him in the United States Pat- 
ent Office and in foreign countries. The 
use of the mark is to be icensed to m°n- 
facturers of American goods, by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, upon terms and con- 
ditions fixed by him. The bill has given 
rise to earnest discussion. Opposition has 
developed mainly in two quarters, the 
Merchants’ Association of New York city, 
and the American Chamber of Commerce 
in London. ‘Their objections appear to 
go, not only to the measure as proposed, 
but to the idea of a national trade-mark, 
which shall serve as an identifying mark 
for American goods. Owners of valuable 
trade-marks represented in these bodies 
seem to fear that the good will which 
they have built up about those marks in 
foreign countries, and the trade which 
they have there established, may be im- 
paired by the use of a national trade- 
mark, since it will place the goods of 
other manufacturers, licensed to use it, 
upon a parity with their own. With these 
exceptions, the meaesure has appeared to 
meet with quite general and enthusiastic 
approval. Such approval undoubtedly 
goes rather to the general idea of a na- 
tional trade-mark to. indicate American 
goods, than to the particular form of the 
measure, with which probably few of its 
indorsers have concerned themselves. 


A national trade-mark to be freely used 
on any goods made in the United States, 
with appropriate means for preventing the 


oods not made in 


use of the mark upon 
t be of consider- 


the United States, mi 
able help in securing for American goods 
the. trade of foreign markets. The war 
has enhanced the prestige of anything 
American in much the same degree that 
it has impaired the prestige of many 
things not American. Any mark that as- 
sists the American manufacturer in profit- 
ing by this prestige, and in causing his 
goods to be recognized as coming from a 
source that the purchaser will desire to 
patronize, is undoubtedly desirable. 


Right to License. 


What seems to your committee the most 
significant feature of the measure is that 
giving to the Secretary of Commerce, a 
public official, the right to license the use 
of the mark when adopted, in other words, 
the power to determine whether or not 
an American manufacturer shall be per- 
mitted to make use of tis mark, and 
thereby represent to foreign buyers in the 
approved way that his goods are of 
American manufacture. To put this power 
in the hands of the Secretary of Com- 
merce would place the export trade of the 
country largely under his control, would 
give him the right to say whose goods 
made in the United States might bear the 
mark, and whose might not, and would 
leave to him the determination of the rea- 
sons by which he shall be governed in 
making the designation. The wisdom of 
giving to any bureau or official so great 
power over our trade may well be ques- 
tioned, for it is a power capable of arbi- 
trary and unjust use. The argument that 
the power would not be arbitrarily or un- 
reasonably exercised is no answer to the 
objection. The existence of a power that 
may be so exercised is inconsistent with 
the spirit of democratic institutions. 


Not Harmful to Trade. 


The argument that the mark will be 
harmful to trade unless some official su- 
pervision is exercised over the quality of 
the goods to which jt is attached is not 
weli taken. The use of the mark should 
be entirely optional, and its funct on 
should be to indicate the country from 
which the goods come, and shou.d stop 
there. Any effort to make the mark 
stand for more than this will result in 
failure. On the other hand, if it be 
understood from the beginning that the 
mark means American made and that 
only, articles of good quality can suffer 
no prejudice from the sale of those of 
inferior quality under the mark. Its use 
should not, of course, in any way inter- 
fere with the use of private trade-marks 
by individual manufacturers upon their 
xoods. Each manufacturer can still de- 
pend upon his individual mark to identify 


his own goods, and the purchaser will 
iook to these marks as a guarantee of 
quality as he does today. The great 


advantage of a nat’onal mark would be 
that it would have behind it the influ- 
ence and power of the United States Gov- 
ernment to prevent its misuse. The mark 
will be imitated, but it will be less safe 
to imitate this mark than it would be 
to use some other misleading mark, false- 
ly ind'cating American origin and not 
protected by governmental authority. 


Price Maintenance. 


The question of price maintenance has 
received considerable attention during 
thea year, particularly from the Federal 
Trade Commission, The commission has 
issued several complaints against Amer- 


ican business houses for unfa'r methods 
of competition, by fixing a schedule of 
resale prices, rejuiring purchasers to, 


agree to mainta'n suck prices and refus- 
ing to sell to them unless an agreement 
to maintain prices is entered into, or if 
an agreement so entered jnto ‘s violated. 
The commission issued a statement, under 
date of May 4, 198, in which it said:— 
After full consideration the Federal Trade 
Commission has decided to issue complaints 
against all business concerns who refuse to 
sell unless the purchaser wil] agree to main- 
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tain a resale price fixed by the seller. When 
once an article has passed from the maker to 
the purchaser he owns it, and the owner of 
such article maw sell it at any price that he 
chooses, provided he does not himself sell it 
at such a price as to be below cost, and 
thereby enter into unfair competition with 
other retailers selling the same article. 

On the other hand, in dismissing a com- 
plaint against the American Tobacco 
Company for refusal to sel] to a dealer, 
the commission implied, in a_ bulletin 
issued to the newspapers, that the action 
was taken in view of the fact that the 
American Tobacco Company's refusal to 
sell to the complainant was due to his 
well-known reputation as a price cutter, 
and in at least four cases the Federal 
Trade Commission has issued complaints 
for reselling and offering for sale mer- 
chandise at prices less than cost, or which 
did not yield a fair return of profit. 

As a matter of fact, if the sale of goods 
below cost is unfair competition as 
against other sellers of the same goods, 
there is no reason why the sale of goods 
at less than a reasonable profit should 
not be equally regarded as unfair com- 
petition; nor is there, in the opinion of 
your committee, any reason in law why 
dealers should not be held to the exaction 
of a reasonable profit on a resale, in addi- 
tion to the actual cost of the goods, nor 
why dealers who refuse to observe such 
restriction should not be refused further 
goods, 


Law and Contracts. 


We are advised that the aversion of 
the law to contracts in restraint of trade 
extends only to such contracts as are in 
unreasonable restraint of trade, and that 
a contract binding a purchaser to resell 
at not less than a fair minimum price, a 
price necessary to be maintained for the 
protection of the seller’s business, is 
neither void at common law, nor in viola- 
tion of the Federal anti-trust act, or the 
Federal trade commission act, prohibit- 
ing unfair methods of competition. We 
believe that the following principles may 
be relied on as governing the situation: 

First That a contract in restraint of trade, 
if it be only such as is necessary for the fair 
protection of the narties, is not a violation 
of the statute, nor’ void at common law. 

Secondly, That any arrangement fixing the 
minimum price at which goods may be re- 
sold by the purchaser or consignee would not 
be subject to legal censure if the minimum 
price fixed thereby can be shown to constitute 
only a fair protection to the business of the 
seller. 

Thirdly. That the manufacturer would not 
be guilty of any legal wrong if he refused to 
continue to sell to a customer who failed to 
live up to the terms of such an arrangement, 


New Jersey Decision. 


is connection it is of interest to 
qote ee decision in the New Jersey 
Court of Chancery in the case of Robert 
H. Ingersoll & Brother_vs. Hahne & Co., 
brought under a New Jersey statute, for 
an injunction to restrain the cutting of 
price on watches of the plaintiffs’ manu- 
facture and bearing their trade-marks. 
The statute of New, Jersey forbids any 
merchant to cut the price upon trade- 
marked goods which carry a notice pro- 
hibiting such practices, aS Was the case 
here. The Court of Chancery held that 
the statute was constitutional, that no 
reasons of public policy stood in the way 
of its enforcement; that the acts of the 
defendant were destructive to the _plain- 
tiffs’ business, and that the restrictions 
imposed by the plaintiff upon the resale 
of his watches were proper. An injunc- 
tion was granted. 

Considerable discussion was occasioned 
in this country, as well as in England, 
during the earlier part of the year, by a 
bill for the amendment of the British 
trade-mark law. This bill had two prin- 
cipal provisions, one establishing a spe- 
cial register of trade-marks for the entry 
of marks that were not registrable under 
the British law, the entry of a mark upon 
that registry being permitted simply for 
the sake of giving a certificate that could 
be used to register the mark abroad. In 
other words, it was intended, in foreign 
countries which require registration in 
Great Britain as a condition precedent to 
the registration of British marks there, 
to pass off a misleading certificate of reg- 
istration for marks that the British law 
itself did not recognize as trade-marks 
and would not protect. Thus it was to 
serve as a means for securing to British 
trade abroad a greater measure of protec- 
tion than it could obtain at home, and, on 
the other hand, a greater measure of pro- 
tection than the British law would ac- 
cord to citizens of foreign countries. 


Word Trade-Mark. 


The second, and perhage 1s sre im- 
g rovision, Was as —_— 
— eaietor ofa word trade-mark reg- 
after the passing of this act, by adver- 
otherwise, so acts ~ — = 
" se by yublic of the ‘ s 

oo Se aa eae Bi & general designation 
ae arias or type of article, the trade- 
mark “shall. on the application of any person 
ageri¢ ved, ‘be rem a by the court from the 
register of rade-marks. 
‘FThat is ‘to cay, if the owner of a word 
trade-mark used his mark in S 7 2 
caused it to become generic, . * ~ 
right to it. Just what use by the * oa 
might be held to have led to the wore St 
coming generic, seemed to omnese ° vos 
trade-marks a troublesome problem, Ben 
urally, the pill endangered every re 
trade-mark, British or American, = 
caused a great deal of opposiaion. . . 
bill is now regarded as dead, having Deen 
killed by opposition at home, on we a 
from the United States, and portion ar y, 
perhaps, by the opposition of the 4 ee: 
can Chamber of Commerce in “we < 
has been promised that the bill soe 
substantially amended before we near 
further from it, and there is no pr a- 
bility that it will come up again in any 
thing like its original form. 
Decisions of Interest. 

decisions of general interest 
have been rendered upon crade-mark —_- 
jects during the year. The Ment no a 
Company has set an interesting ag toy 
in a proceeding before the Federal ' 
Commission, which, at its instance, issued 
a complaint against Block & Co., of 
Brooklyn, for selling a rival preparation 
under the name “Mentholanum, The in- 
fringer showed no desire to contest the 
proceeding, and an order to cease and de- 
sist was made in the matter under date 


istered 
tisement or 


Several 


of June 6, 1918, being in effect an injunc- 
tion against the use of the infringing 
trade-mark. This is the first, and thus 
far the only instance in which the com- 
mission has taken jurisdiction of a con- 
troversy which involved only ‘the infring- 
ment of a trade-mark, and contained no 
other features of unfair competition. 

In a suit for a penalty, brought under 
the general business law of the State of 
New York, the Hostetter Company estab- 
lished the principle that a saloon keeper 
is liable for the statutory penalty by rea- 
son of the sale in his place of any article 
not the plaintiff's, out of a bottle bearing 
the’ plaintiff's label, regardless of whether 
he refilled the bottle or permitted it to 
be done, his liability being predicated 
upon the bare fact of such a fraudulent 
sale in his place of business. 

Through the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company succeeded in preventing 
the registration in the patent office of 
the trade-mark ‘‘Mentho-Listine’ as an 
infringement upon its well-known ‘“Lis- 
terine’’ trade-mark. 


Right to Compel Registration. 


The first case established the right to 
compel, by suit in equity, the registration 
of a trade-mark that has been refused 
registration in the United States Patent 
Office has been decided within the year 
by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Our report of, 1916 referred to 
the decision of the lower court. The case 
involved the word “Old Lexington Club” 
for whiskey, plaintiff's right to which 
was contested by another, who had made 
use of the mark for upwards of fifteen 
years. While the question of plaintiff's 
right to registration was decided ad- 
versely to its contention, upon the ground 
that it had failed to establish a right to 
the exclusive use .of the mark, the juris- 
diction of the court to consider the ques- 
tion and to adjudicate the right to regis- 
ter was recognized. 

The question of what constitutes such 
use of a trade-mark as will support its 
registration in the patent offiee has been 
passed upon by the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. The shipping 
of about one barrel of belt dressing a 
year, under the trade-mark, to the claim- 
ant’s branch house in Germany, for use 
there in finishing and repairing belts, was 
held not to be such use of the mark as 
the law requires for purposes of regis- 
tration, since it amounts only to a trans- 
fer of the dressing from one hand to 
another. This decision indicates the ne- 
cessity of supporting any trade-mark 
claim to which is made, by bona fide 
interstate and foreign,sales, and not by 
merely colorable use. 


“‘Penslar’ Decision. 


The Peninsular Chemical Company has 
obtained a very interesting and important 
decision from the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The adverse decision 
of the lower court we noted in our 1916 
report. This company, the manufacturer 
of a large line of ‘‘Penslar’’ preparat'ons, 
placed its goods upon the market through 
a chain of some thirty-five hundred drug 
stores in the United States and Canada, 
known under the name of “Penslar’’ drug 
stores. An enterprising cigar manufac- 
turer of Cincinnati put out a line of 
“Penslar”’ cigars, .which he endeavored 
to sell to the Penslar drug stores by 
representations that he was connected 
with the Peninsular Chemical Company, 
or that his company was identical with 
that company, which guaranteed the 
quality of the cigars. It appeared that 
the same party was putting out ‘Nyal”’ 
cigars under the name of the Nyal Cigar 
Company and endeavoring to sell them to 
the Nyal drug stores by the same meth- 
ods, and had stated his intention of put- 
ting out cigars also under the “Rexall” 
trade-mark. The right of the plaintiff 
to an injunction against the use of the 
name “Penslar’’ in the manner in which 
it had been previously used was upheld 
by the appellate court, as well as its 
right to an injunction to prevent repre- 
sentations that the defendant’s c‘gars 
were in any way an outgrowth of the 
plaintiff's business, 


Alteration of Mark. 


In a suit brought by Robert H. Inger- 
soll & Bro., in the United States District 
Court of Massachusetts, it was held that 
any substantial alteration of, or addition 
to, any article bearing a trade-mark, and 
the sale thereof under the mark, is an 
infringement of the mark. The defendant 
had been accustomed to take the Inger- 
soll watches without luminous faces and 
exchange the faces for faces made lumi- 
nous by a process of its own, , In some 
instances the name ‘Ingersoll’ or the 
Ingersoll trade-marks were printed upon 
the substituted faces. In other cases 
they were not. In every instance the 
watches bore the name “Ingersoll” per- 
manently stamped upon them, and were 
accompanied by. the plaintiffs’ guarantee. 
The court held that the defendant had 


no right to sell plaintiffs’ goods under 
their trade-mark and guarantee, except 
in the form in which they came irom 


the plaintiffs’ hands, and that the alter- 
ations made in the goods were, therefore, 
a violation of plaintiff’s right to his 
trade-mark. 

With respect to the question of terri- 
torial rights in trade-marks, that has 
been the subject of discussion in each of 
our last two reports, there has been no 
change within the year. Important cases 
that will throw further light on the rights 
ef trade-mark owners in this respect are 
still awaiting argument before the United 
States Supreme Ceurt. ‘ 

The ‘Aspirin’ centreversy, likewise 
mentioned jn our 1917 report, has reached 
ro judicial determination. 

The committee again expresses its 
thanks to Arthur William Barber, secre- 
tary of the United States Trade-Mark As- 
sociation. for assistance rendered in the 
preparation of this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. K. Hyde, Chairman. 

The President:—This report will take 
the usual couree, and go to the Board 
of Control. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Gentlemen, we are favored with the 
presence this afternoon of a gentleman 
for whom we must have the greatest 
admiration. Like ourselves, he is a 
wholesale merchant. He has been presi- 
dent of, the Nation Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, and is at the present time presi- 
cent of the Alling & Cory Company, 
wholesale paper dealers in Pittsburgh, 
and feeling the country’s call he has 
placed his affairs in other hands, and is 
taking up the work of the Y. M. CGC. A.,, 
as one of its secretaries in France. We 
will now be addressed by Mr. Joseph T. 
Alling on the situation in France. I 
have the pleasure of introducing the 
gentleman. 

(Mr. Alling then delivered a most 
thrilling address, dealing with the prep- 
arations and actitivities of the American 
Army in France, which at his request 
was not reported.) 

The President:—We certainly thank 
Mr. Alling for his splendid talk. I, my- 
self, felt thrilled, and I am sure every 
mam in this house did. 7 

The next buSiness will be the reading 
of the report of the Committee on 
Credits and Collections, R. R. Ellis, of 
Memphis, chairman, 

Mr. Ellis presented the report. 


Committee on Credits and 


Collections. 


The dominant thought prompting every 
act of every true American everywhere 
in this day and time should be colored 
materially throughout in all of its par- 
ticulars, with the sole purpose always of 
winning the present world’s war, thereby 
being enabled to effect a permanent peace 
settlement upon the basis of the thoughts 
and ideals of the American people, as so 
clearly outlined by our illustrious Presi- 
dent, and— 

Credits and collections is one of the 
most significant things in regard to the 
winning of the war. Right now, the su- 
preme test of the nation’s financial 
strength is the successful flotation of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan, which, properly, 
should, and does, overshadow everything 
cise at the moment. The Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan, which is well under way, is 
the most gigantic single financial under- 
taking in the worsd’s history, and it 
comes at the critical and turning point in 
the war. Its successful flotation must be 
assured beyond peradventure—anything 
else would be unthinkable. The Ameri- 
can people can be depended upon to re- 
spond with exalted patriotism and unity 
of purpose, and such personal sacrifice— 
notwithstanding how great—as may be 
necessary. 


A Unified Nation. 


The magnificent characteristics and 
achievements of the army aand navy will 
be matched by the devotion and accom- 
plishment of the great army at home— 
which is the unified nation. It is within 
the ability of the American people, how- 
ever, to “carry on” to a largely over-sub- 
scribed $6,000,000,000 Liberty Loan, and, 
at the same time, handle in detail, sat- 
isfactorily and firmly, all of the common 
things of our business, and, therefore, I 
shall address you now upon the immedi- 
ate subject of our report. 

Since we are largely an agricultural 
nation and crops play such an important 
part in the fundamentals of our affairs, it 
is proper that we should here record 
something of the crop conditions of 1918. 

The food and grain crops have been 
abundantly _ successful. The yield is 
highly gratifying throughout all sections, 
with the exception of the Southwest and 
parts of the far West, where the drought 
has seriously in many cases cut down the 
yield, but the nation’s output as a whole 
will be highly gratifying and sufficient to 
take care of ourselves and the demands 
of our Allies in the war by only reason- 
able and sane economy practiced by our 
own people at home. This fact is further 
emphasized when we consider that Mr. 
Hoover is increasing the percentage of 
wheat for general consumption in this 
country, and you are able to notice a lit- 
tle fuller sugar envelope with your coffee. 

The war gardens gave us a great les- 
son in what we can do towards self-sus- 
tenance and increased production when it 
becomes necessary. The products of the 
war gardens have played an important, 
helpful part in feeding the nation, and re- 
leasing other foods less subject to trans- 
portation for use in Europe. 


Cotton. 


Just at this time interest is largely 
centered upon what may be the action of 
the Committee of Three appointed by the 
President to consider the handling, and 
possibly fixing the price of cotton. The 
cotton growers are not favorable to the 
price-fixing policy, feeling that the law 
of supplying demand should govern. 
Some advocates of the price-fixing plan 
urge that the low grades of cotton are 
not being bought by spinners, and that 
this situation will be relieved. It is true 
that there are a great many thousands of 
bales of “bollies’’ in the South at this 
time, but the Seuth had rather hold that 
steck, and take chances on forcing the 
spinners to use it, rather than to have the 
price fixed. Up until the present time the 
government has refused to permit the 
spinners to use the low grades of cotton 
in prints, but it has now been assured 
that same is suitable, and.very likely— 
and, properly so,—there shall issue a rul- 
ing from the department at Washington 
governing the proportions of high-grade 
cotton, and low-grade cotton to be used— 
very much on the basis of the wheat and 
substitute arrangement that was adopted 
to conserve the wheat flour. : 

The labor situation in the cotton rais- 
ing district is at this time, the time of 
harvesting, critical. At the time of plant- 
ing the crop there was ample labor on 
hand fer the cultivation and harvesting 
ef same, but, since then, of course, the 
war industries and army have drawn very 
heavily from the farm, and what is more 
significant among the negro labor—in- 
stead of those remaining behind working 
harder to fill in, and render a service, in 
most instances they are working less, due 
principally to the fact that the men in the 
army and government plants are able to 
send home a sufficient amount of funds 
to render constant labor among those re- 
maining unnecessary. Notwithstanding 
all this, the crop gathered will be slightly 
larger than last year, and above the gov- 
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ernment’s estimate—the yield will be 
about 11,700,000 bales. Agricultural pur- 
suits (stock raising, poultry and eggs, 
etc.), are all in an extremely healthful 
condition as a whole, and the yield will 
largely further enrich the nation. 

This report will, in a large measure, 
represent the composite opinions ex- 
pressed by various members of the com- 
mittee, which, fortunately, are very well 
scattered over the United States. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent out on the various sub+ 
jects upon which we will touch. 


The Bankrupt Law. 


The general consensus of opinion is that 
this law is seriously in need of amend- 
ment, and that such amendment should 
be, for reasons that are obvious, intre- 
duced and fostered by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
Association of Credit Men, supported by 
the various organizations of business in 
the country, but that owing to the neces- 
sity for war legislation, it will not be 
timely, or practical, to take it up at this 
time. There are,two things that are 
showing significant effect against even the 
best operation of the present law. First, 
that creditors do not take the proper in- 
terest in prosecuting their claims by be- 
ing present at creditors’ meetings and 
sales of bankrupt property. A number of 
our members have never lost a dollar on 
accounts that have gone into bankruptcy, 
and quite a few have been able to make a 
profit and set up quite a reserve to take 
care of other losses, and at the same time 
assuring the creditors a larger dividend 
by defeating the dishonest bankrupt and 
his fiendish purpose of buying the assets 
at a less figure. This is brought about by 
buying in the assets of the bankrupt and 
reselling and handling same in a private 
way. Politics still play an important part 
in the appointment of referees in bank- 
ruptecy, who, in turn, appoint receivers— 
in most instances for personal or political 
reasons—rather than for commercial rea- 
sons. This same condition prevails in 
most of our legislative bodies, members 
beeing timid about enacting laws for the 
prosecution of fraud, and safeguarding of 
credits, and good business in general, in 
many instances, no doubt, for personal 
protection, as well as for the effect it 
migh have on_ their political constituents 
back home. Some method should be in- 
stituted to fill these positions rather than 
partisan political preferment. 


Number of Days’ Business on Books. 


The high cost and scarcity of commodi- 
ties, together with the fact that most 
businesses are showing a fair and, in 
many instances, unusual volume, and in 
view of the propaganda that has been 
sent out from financial centers, advising 
that business be operated nearer a cash 
basis, we find that there is an improve- 
ment in the number of days’ business 
carried on the books—averaging about 
forty-three days, and in one inStance 
thirty-two days. If there ever was a 
time in the history of American business 
that was opportune for bringing business 
to a cash basis it is now, and since the 
individual paying power is greater there 
is not as much necessity for extending 
credits by the retailers, and as a result 
he should be able to take care of his ac- 
counts with the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer on regular terms, and now is a 
particularly favorable time to impress 
upon the trade these facts. It is safe, 
sound, good business for all parties at 
interest. Also the scarcity of many 
commodities and the unusual demands 
present a good opportunity to clean up 
stock, close out odds and ends and re- 
duce stocks to quick Selling staple items 
and practice quick turnovers. The best 
business man is the one who can do the 
largest amount of business safely on the 
smallest amount of capital. In other 
words, rapid turnovers should be the buy- 
er’s watchword. One firm reports an 
average of 46 days’ business on books 
now, as against 70 days in pre-war period. 


Cash Discounts. 


We find quite as many irregularities in 
regard to cash discount as usual, but, for- 
tunately, not quite so many indulging in 
them as in previous times. The man who 
does not think, and is content to go along 
countenancing obsolete, unnecessary and 
irregular practice, does so to his own 
loss of money and self-respect and the 
respect of good business everywhere. 
Happily we can report much improve- 
ment in the matter of charging interest 
on past due accounts and refusing to al- 
low discounts beyond the discount period. 
The tendency is to iose business rather 
than to sacrifice principle, for in so doing 
you are educating the customer, both for 
his own benefit and the benefit of the 
wholesaler from whom he buys. Sales- 
men seem to be used about in the usual 
way for collections. Your committee 
frowns upon this practice and urges that 
it be discontinued. There is an increasing 
tendency towards allowing discounts for 
all goods bought one month on or before 
the 10th of the following month. Par- 
ticularly does this condition prevail in the 
East and Southwest. Also 2 per cent. ten 
days is more nearly universal than 1 
per cent. We are drifting towards the 
breakers. 

Credit Insurance. 


Universally condemned after having 
been given a tryout, except in one in- 
stance, the Zion Co-operative Mercantile 
Association of Salt Lake City, which car- 
ries its own insurance and has set up a 
Special reserve for such purpose. Any 
member interested will be given further 
information on the plan and operation of 
same upon application to the member 


mentioned. 
State Laws. 


A number of States have been added 
to the list who have enacted bulk sale 
laws, fixing penalty for drawing checks 
without sufficient funds to cover. We 
urge that members living in States that 
do not have these laws have bills intro- 
duced in the forthcoming legislature and 
try to get them through, as they have 
proven universally helpful. 

The percentage of doing business has 
largely increased in all lines, particularly 
that of labor, but in most instances the 
increase in amount of business done, due 
both to advanced prices and increased 
volume of item, has offset, or more than 
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offset, this condition, so that the ratio, or 
percentage basis, is about the same or 
possibly somewhat improved. One firm 
reported $500,000 increase the first nine 
months of 1918 over the corresponding 
period of 1917, with a 3 per cent, decrease 
in overhead expense. This condition, how- 
ever, does not prevail in all cases by any 
means—in fact, a few firms report the 
percentage of increase of doing business 
in excess of previous years and no vol- 
ume increase in items, rather a serious 
matter. In cities where cantonments are 
located business has been very material- 
ly increased, and in many instances so 
terrific that the jobbers were not pre- 
pared to satisfactorily handle same. In 
addition to the increased cost of labor, 
there are other important phases that 
have entered into the cost of doing busi- 
ness—i.e., the largely increased amount 
of money necessary to handle the same 
volume of business, both on account of 
the increased cost of merchandise, the 
necessarily increased size of stocks due to 
slow moving freights, etc., and the fur- 
ther fact that retailers formerly requiring 
$300 to $600 line of credit now, on account 
of advanced prices, have to be granted 
$700 to $1,000, and items practically the 
same. Jobbers should advise customers 
not to buy goods that they cannot dis- 
count or pay at regular maturity of in- 
voice. It behooves each jobber to be alert 
in all particulars in order to make busi- 
ness safe and sound and able to with- 
stand shocks that come from time to 
time, and the greater shock that inevi- 
tably must follow, at least temporarily, 
the cessation of hostilities. Some busi- 
ness men are advising the setting up of 
reserves to be used against a time when 
prices will decline and to guard against 
the loss that will likely follow on ac- 
count of stock on hand. Your chairman 
does not subscribe to this fear, because 
we believe readjustment will be so grad- 
ual that no serious hurt will be done; at 
the same time a reserve of money is al- 
ways a good thing to have, notwithstand- 
ing it is a very difficult thing to have just 
at this time, when the government needs 
50 much funds to carry on the war. Ex- 

ense is being largely affected by compe- 
ition among jobbers for labor. Labor at 
this time should be educated on the mat- 
ter of service rather than dollars and 
cents. It is proper that labor should have 
a substantial increase in salaries in order 
to offset the increase in living, but the 
pene phase must not be entirely lost sight 
of. A man in @ position in which he is 
trained for a long period of time can 
Tender more service tnan green hands, 
‘and his remaining in such position consti- 
“tutes a real service both to his house and 
to his country. 

The governor of the Federal Reserve 
‘Bank of New York put out a letter the 
Jatter part of August urging member 
banks to restrict credit. This seemed a 
very unwise thing to have done, for the 
reason that when the Federal Reserve 
banks were organized one of the princi- 
pal reasons given for their existence was 
the fact that they wanted to put a stop 
to panics and everybody to have what 
they wanted in times of stress, and pos- 
sibly not more than a week after the 
issuance of this document the government 
had agents out over the United States 
advising wholesalers to purchase three to 
six months’ supply of merchandise, which 
could hardly be done if the bankers had 
heeded the advice of the New York Fed- 
eral Bank governor. 

Cut out all irregular business practices— 
make business strict business, safe and 
sound, but increase service wherever 
possible. Let’s have no free goods dis- 
tribution without compensation. Boxes 
and drayage should be charged for, 
freight allowances should be discontinued, 
irregular discounts be forever stopped and 
universal terms be rigidly adhered to. 
This is not only good business, but it is 
patriotic and tends to uniformity, higher 
and safer ideals in thoughts and actions. 

We advise against the acceptance of 
Liberty Bonds in the payment of debts 
and purchase of merchandise—you are 
not being patriotic when you buy Liberty 
Bonds from the individual holders there- 


f. 
. Bank’s Exchange Charges. 


The matter of banks charging exchange 
on checks deposited is creating consider- 
able interest, because in many instances 
it amounts to quite an item, and is bur- 
densome. There are some _ wholesaie 
druggists in the United States where this 
item runs as high as $6,000 per annum. In 
making a careful analysis of the situa- 
tion your committee reports that as usual 
there are two sides to every proposition, 
and under present conditions, the bank 
has a little the best of the argument, 
notwithstanding it is a hardship upon the 
depositor. It is just another kink in 
American business and financing that 
needs straightening out. From the bank’s 
standpoint we find if you should deposit 
$10,000 one day, immediately $10,000 minus 
the nominal collection charges of from 
10 to 2c. per thousand, is available for 
your use. There is required from three 
to fifteen days, according to the distance, 
and the promptness of country banks, to 
receive returns from its depositors’ checks, 
so as a matter of fact you have received a 
loan from your bank without interest, for 
the period of time in advance of the bank 
receiving this money, and under this pian, 
of course, the bank assumes some r’sk. 
Furthermore, there is considerable cler- 
ical work, stationery and postage, which 
adds to the bank’s overhead. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks do not charge ex- 
change for collecting checks from mem- 


ber banks. but the Federal Reserve Bank 
requires that each member bank carry a 
liberal deposit for which the Federal Re- 
serve Bank pays no interest, and checks 


deposited are not placed to the credit of 
member banks until remittance has been 
received from the paying bank. All of 
this in extenuation of the bank’s situa- 
tion. 

What about the merchant? When a 
merchant deposits $1,000 jn a bank, he 
becomes a subscriber to the success or 
that institution, both financially and mor- 
ally, and has extended a credit or loan to 
that bank, and as such is entitled to rea- 
sonable consideration and service, and 
the least that should be expected of any 
bank would be that they would not dis- 
credit the value of that depositor’s funds. 
In other words, he ought to have 100 
cents on the dollar available anywhere 


in the United States, and a banking sys- 
tem that does not insure that is insuf- 
ficient. Likewise the depositing firm in 
whose favor the check is drawn has a 
claim of service against the bank. The 
bank must render some service that 
should be taken care of in their general 
overhead, and this is one. The bank’s 
claim that its margin of possible earnings 
is so small, but the record of failures of 
banks as compared with mercantile insti- 
tutions does not seem to indicate that this 
is so small that they do not succeed in a 
great degree. The bank as today operat- 
ed is a very unique institution. Usually 
they open with very small capital and a 
large credit from the people, and almost 
solely depend upon the people’s money 
and gratuitous effort, to both build the 
institution in influence and in profits, and 
most frequently their increased capital is 
brought about out of therr earnings, and 
vet the banks have largely, up to this 
time, assumed a “‘lord of creation’ and 
“holier than thou” attitude in commerce. 
Fortunately, we have many broad busi- 
ness men as bankers, men with both 
vision and common sense, and fair, who 
are awake to the fact that they thrive 
and grow as they render a service, and 
that they have merchandise to sell—in- 
stead of pills and tinctures and elixirs, 
they have gold and silver and currency 
for the market. 

Now then, what is the solution to this? 
It seems to us to be a matter to be called 
to the attention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. The first move for cor- 
rection would be for the paying bank to 
remit to the collecting bank par exchange 
for its customer’s checks. The expense 
to the paying bank is comparatively nil, 
for the service of so doing, and would 
not add appreciably to his overhead. 


With th‘s innovation the collecting bank, 


could afford to absorb the other items in 
overhead and include it in his service to 
his customers. In quite a few centers no 
charges whatever are made, in others 
charges are made only where the paying 
bank charges the collecting bank, and in 
other centers charges are made for col- 
lecting all checks, even on those drawn 
on Federal Reserve Banks, and mempber 
banks, so we see that every phase of 
commercial activity-even banks—have 
their incongruous afd irregular and im- 
properly balanced phases. 


To Local Credit Associations. 


It is the opinion of your committee that 
this matter should be taken up by the 
local Credit Men’s Associations, and by 
our members individually in their re- 
spective localities, leading a movement 
for improvement in conjunction with 
other large depositors, who would have 
an influence in bringing this matter to 
the attention of the banks for more sat- 
isfactory handling. 

We shall conclude this renort by giving 
vou some comparative facts and figures 
in regard to failures for the first eight 
months of the current year, which have 
displayed a marked improvement, as com- 
pared with those of the corresponding 
period of 1917. 

The latest figures show that for the 
current year up to August 31 there were 
7.405 insolvencies, with defaulted indebt- 
edness of $105,567,894, whereas the number 
for the same period last year was 10,774, 
and the amount involved no less than 
$130,046.987. These returns so far as in- 
solvencies are concerned make by far 
the best exhibit for many years. In the 


‘latest full year for which statistics are 


availiable, 1917, there were 13.855 failures 
owing $182.441,371, which, with the excep- 
tion of 19099, was the smallest total as re- 
gards liabilities of any year back to 1906, 
although the number was slightly greater 
than in 1907, 1908, 1910. 1911 and 1912. Some 
increase in both instances, however, 
would be only natural, considering the 
great expansion in business. and the in- 
creased number of firms in oneration. 
Some idea of the prevailing stability may 
be gained by comparing these figures 
with the returns for 1915 and 1916. when 
the number of defaults were 18,280 and 
22,156, respectively, and the liabilities 
$357.908.859 and $302,286,148. 

The returns for the eight months end- 
ing August 31 indicate fully satisfactory 
conditions in drugs and chemicals, nine- 
teen manufacturers in this line having 
suspended owing $863,570, as against 
twenty-three for the same period last 
year, with liabilities of $588.865. Eight for 
$85.594 two years ‘ago. Ten for $241,416 in 
1915, and twenty-four for $272,592 in 1914. 
The increased liabilities this year are due 
almost entirely to a single large failure. 

An equally favorable comparison is 
made by dealers in drugs and chemicals, 
with susnensions numbering 120 and lIta- 
bilities of $1,152.650. as compared with 120 
last vear for $854.500; 191 two years ago, 
for $1,091.501: 238, for $2,811,929 in 1915, and 
141. for $1,154,220 in 1914. 

Considering all conditions, the reports 
received from the principal cities are. in 
the main, favorable. Readjustments ren- 
dered necessary by the war have proceed- 
ed with remarkable celerity, and though 
the scarcity of many kinds of goods has 
been a very embarrassing feature, and 
abnormally high prices have created 
much conservation, demand has been well 
sustained in very satisfactory volume. 
Credits are reported to be more closelv 
scanned than ever before, and business 
is heing carried on very near to a cash 
basis. with the result that collections are 
almost uniformly good. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. R. Ellis, Chairman, 

The President:—The report just read is 
full of interesting and valuable data. 
It is now open for discussion. Are there 
any remarks? 

Arthur D. Parker:—Mr. President. we 
who are identified with the Board of 
Control have already given consideration 
to this report, and additionally Mr. Ellis 
has prepared a most interesting booklet 
on the matter of trade acceptances, and 
if it meets your approval the Board of 
Control would be grateful if you would 
indicate a time at which you would care 
to have our report on the report of this 
committee returned to the convention, 
and if you would also ask that the 
delegates here provide themselves with 
copies of this booklet, and acquaint 
themselves with its contents, so that we 
can have a cull discussion of this im- 
portant matter at the time when the re- 
port of the Board of Control is to be 
presented. 
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The President:—I think that is a good 
idea, Mr. Parker, and we will set 10:30 
o’clock Wednesday morning for the re- 
ception of the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the Committee on 
Credits and Collections. 

R. R. Ellis:—As to the matter of the 
trade acceptance and cash discount re- 
port, that has not been submitted to this 
Association, but is contained in this 
booklet and there are some other im- 


portant documents contained in it. The 
report of the Credits and Collections 
Committee is not embraced in _ this 


brochure, 
Invitation to Meet in New Orleans in 


1919. 


Lucien E. Lyons:—Mr. President, I 
was not in the room at the time that 
invitations for the Association to meet in 
certain cities in 1919 were presented, and 
I_ understand that the Committee on 
Time and Place is to report tomorrow 
at 12 o'clock. 

I want at this time to put in an appli- 
cation for the Association to meet in 
New Orleans next year. We will try to 
entertain you and make your visit pleas- 
ant and satisfactory in every way. We 
think we are entitled to have a meeting 
in New Orleans, as it is now a good 
many years since the Association met 
there. We have ample hotel accomoda- 
tions and can take good care of you. 

_ The President:—The chairman of the 
Committee on Time and Place is present, 
Mr. Lyons, and he no doubt will take due 
notice of the invitation, for which we 
thank you. 

The next buSiness is the report of the 
Committee, Oil and Glass, Levi Wilcox, 
of Waterbury, Conn., chairman. The re- 
port will be presented by the assistant 
secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury 
the report, as follows:— 


Report of Committee on 
Paints, Oils and Glass. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
fom Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 


The paint and varnish industry is prob- 
ably more highly developed in the United 
States than in any other country in the 
world. While it may not be proper to 
class it as one of the greatest American 
industries, it is of practical importance 
to every householder, and its financial 
importance is much greater than is gen- 
erally known. The value of the annual 
output of these products in the United 
States is about $125,000,000, while the value 
of the world’s annual production of coal- 
tar dyes before the European war was 
only about $100,000,000, of which Germany 
produced 70 per cent. Many look upon 
the coal-tar dye industry of Germany as 
one of the world’s great industries, but 
the value of its products amounted to less 
than 60 per cent. of that of the American 
paint and varnish industry. 

With this tremendous amount of mer- 
chandise to be distributed, the wholesale 
druggist who is not handling his share of 
the business in his own territory is un- 
questionably losing a great opportunity. 
As distributers of paints, oils, glass, etc., 
the wholesale druggists of the United 
States may be divided into three 
classes:— 

(a) In larger cities as New York, Chi- 
cago and Boston. 

(b) In Middle West, Far West and 
South. 

(c) In smaller cities in East. 

(a) Very few of the wholesale druggists In 
the larger cities handle paint supplies, as the 
retail druggists in these cities do not sell 
paints and the demand is supplied by the 
exclusive paint houses. 

(b) In the Middle West, Far West and 
South, it is the general rule for drug jobbers 
to handle paint supplies. The territory cov- 
ered by each house is extensive, including 
many small towns where the retail druggist is 
also the paint dealer. The wholesalers, there- 
fore, cater to this trade and do a large and 
profitable business, A series of questions were 
sent out to a number of wholesale druggists in 
the Middle West, and the answers showed 
that the paint business fitted in naturally with 
the drug business in a jobbing way; that it 
was helpful to the drug business, and that 
the profit was equal to or greater than the 
normal profit of the wholesale drug business. 

(c) In the smaller cities of the East the 
case is somewhat different. Only a limited 
number of the retail druggists in this territory 
handle paint supplies, so that the wholesale 
druggists who successfully sell these articles 
must depend not only on the retailers for 
their outlet, but must also sell direct to large 
consumers, such as factories, contractors, in- 
stitutions, etc. In manufacturing centers, 
where heavy chemicals and factory supplies are 
sold, this business direct with the consumer is 
particularly attractive. I quote a letter on 
this subject received from a very successful 
wholesale drug firm in New England:— 

‘With reference to the handling of a line of 
paint by a wholesale drug house, in the writer's 
opinion, the proposition is only practicable 
when a wholesale drug house has a retail 
business connected with it. 

“Our success in the paint business has been 
helped through .the advertising of our name 
in our wholesale line, which has given us an 
introduction to the public for any line that 
we might see fit to take up in a retall way. 
We, ourselves, have taken up the Bridgeport 
paint as a side line. Some ten years ago we 
started In a small way, and, through concen- 
tration and the confining of our business to 
one house, and through the efforts of their 
advertising and of their salesmen, and our 
having a@ man specially in charge of that 
particular line in our own employ, we have 
been able to build up a very large business 
and a profitable one. 

‘We believe any wholesale drug house in the 
country situated as we are, with a good name 
and a retail outlet. that will put a man or 
two in charge of its paint department with 
nothing else to do, and give them some en- 
couragement, with the prover advertising in 
back of it, and sufficient energy and push, 
can build up as large a business as we have. 
But some one connected with the firm must 
take an interest in it, almost making of it a 
hobby, to make it an absolute success, 

“Another reason why a wholesaler can 
handle the paint line is from the profit stand- 
point. If one draws a comparison of the 
profits between the drug and the paint busi- 
one will find that the profit from the 


read 


ness, 
drug end will run anywhere from 5 to 15 
per cent., whereas. on the paint business it 


will range from 10 to 100 per cent. It is a 
very clean business to handle so far as losses 
are concerned, there practically beine no losses 
whatever, If a concern ts careful in its 
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credits, the loss from book accounts will be 
comparatively small.’’ 

The volume of business done by job- 
bers in paint supplies has been very much 
curtailed during the past year by the 
war. The high cost of labor and raw 
material have caused prices to advance 
beyond all previous records. The United 
States Government has required vast 
amounts of paints, oils, etc., for use in 
the conduct of the war, so that for patri- 
otic reasons as well as financial, nearly 
every one has postponed repainting, re- 
pairs and new construct'on. This, of 
course, has affected the sales of the job- 
bers, practically all the sales for govern- 
mental purposes having been made direct 
by the manufacturers, 

The high prices of painting materials 
have encouraged adulteration and the use 
of substitutes, particularly in the case of 
linseed oil. Almost every paint manu- 
facturer has a “paint oil’’ for sale, com- 
posed of a mixture of mineral oil, fish oil 
and some linseed oil. Large quantities 
are sold, particularly for inside work, as 
substitutes will not stand up outside in 
the weather as well as pure linseed oil. 
Through New England and the East 
there is little or no oil sold under the 
name of linseed oii which is not pure 
linseed oil, at least the writer has had a 
number of samples of the different brands 
analyzed, and has found no adulteration, 
In the Middle West, however, particu- 
larly in Cleveland, Ohio, there are a 
number of dealers who make a practice 
of selling adulterated linseed oil and tur- 
pentine. They are small concerns, with 
little or no financial rating, and their 
business is done largely by mail. 

In answer to a letter written to the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, asking about adulteration, 
the writer received a reply which con- 
tained the following rather surprising 
statement:— 

During the period July 1, 1917, to July 1, 
1918, a number of samples of raw and boiled 
linseed oil were analyzed for the Post Office 
Department. All of the samples were found 
adulterated with mineral oil, the adulteration 
varying from 12 to 52 per cent. Of four sam- 
ples of linseed oil submitted by co-operating 
parties, three were found adulterated with 
mineral oll Eighty per cent. of the samples 
which were collected and submitted by Bureau 
of Chemistry inspectors were also found adul- 
terated. Of these several contained rosin, in 
addition to the mineral oil. Only a few com- 
mercial samples of turpentine were analvzed 
during this period. Seventy per cent, of them 
were adulterated. 

On asking for further information and 
for the records of the analyses, the fol- 
lowing reply was received:— 

“The samples of linseed oil examined in this 
laboratory were mostly collected by inspectors 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and of the Post 
Office Department, and are probably not a 
criterion of the general run of linseed oils 
found on the market. Most of them were 
probably from suspected sources. Many of 
the samples were taken in widely separated 
localities. «mostly rural, which would indicate 
that a flourishing business in adulterated lin- 
seed oil is being carried on. The records of 
these cases are not public, and it is therefore 
impossit'e to give you further information 
about them,” 

With the authority granted by the post 
office act, which makes unlawful the use 
of the mails to misrepresent products 
and defraud purchasers, the Post Office 
Denartment can and does prosecute dis- 
tributers of adulterated linseed oil and 
turpentine. At the present time the gov- 
ernment has no other authority to inter- 
fere with the distribution and sale of 
adulterated turpentine and linseed oil 
which are labeled ‘‘For technical purposes 
only,’”’ and are not used for food or medi- 
cine. There is a bill before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, known as the 
Harrison Naval Stores bill, which, if 
passed, will regulate transactions in adul- 
terated turpentine. The Kenyon  bill.: 
now before the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures, js aimed at preventing the 
interstate shipment or manufacture and 
sale in any district or territory of the 
United States of adulterated or misbrand- 
ed turpentine and linseed oil. 

Market conditions for painting mate- 
rials are very uncertain. The price of 
linseed oil advanced almost to $2 ner 
gallon early in the summer, when the 
government shut off the supply of flax- 
seed from Argentina by withdrawing the 
South American boats for trans-Atlantic 
service. Since then every one has been 
waiting anxiously for reports of the 1918 
flax crop in the United States. The acre- 
age is slightly larger than last year and 
the crop condition is much better, the 
estimated yield being 16,000,000 bushels. 
against an actual yield of 8,500,000 bushels 
in 1917. If this estimate proves correct. 
it is honed that the price of linseed oil 
will decline somewhat. 

Since the European war started and up 
to the spring of 1918, turpentine has been 
literally a drug on the market. Conti- 
nental Eurove had always purchased 
large quantities of naval stores, and, 
their market being shut off, the home 
consumption was not sufficient to absorb 
the production. The turpentine farmers, 
with large investments at stake, con- 
tinued to make turpentine even at a loss 
for over three years, and until the draft 
and war measures at home reduced the 
output. Now the production of turpen- 
tine is only about half normal. The price 
has advanced to 62 cents, and is likely 
to go much higher if the war lasts. 

The window glass market is very firm. 
By order of the Fuel Commiss‘on, the 
production from December 8, 1917, to De- 
cember &, 1918, was reduced to 50 per cent. 
of the normal, and this has been rigidly 
adhered to. Stocks in the hands of man- 
ufacturers and jobbers are very small 
as compared with former years. The 
problem confronting the window glass 
manufacturers for the coming season are 
the shortage and higher prices of raw 
material, advance in transportation, 
higher wages for skilled workmen and a 
great scarcity of unskilled labor. A 
wholesale druggist with a good stock of 
window glass is in a very fortunate posi- 
tion, and the consensus of opin‘on is that 
no lower prices will prevail for a long 
time to come. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Levi Wilcox, Chairman. 

The President:—Is there any discussion 
on this report? It not, the report will 
be referred to the Board of Control. 

We will now take up the report of the 
National Councillor to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
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jon" Denatured Alcohols 


are made up according to any desired for- 
mula prescribed by the U. S. Revenue 
Laws. 

“Lohocla” U.S. P. Alcohol more than complies 
with the American and British Pharma- 
copael. 

“‘Lohocla”’ Ethyl Alcohol is made with the most 
modern apparatus and with the greatest 
care to produce an absolutely neutral 
medium particularly suited to the most 
delicate perfumery and extract purposes. 


“‘Lohocla”’ products are shipped in any desired 
package or in our own Tank Cars. 
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ica, Edgar D. Taylor, Richmond, coun- 
cillor. 


Mr. Taylor presented the report. 

Report of the National Coun- 
cillor Representing the Na- 
tional Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association to the 
Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of 
America. 


To the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
Gentlemen :—I regret very much, owing 

to business conditions existing all over 

the country, and my section was not ex- 
empt, that I was unable to attend the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, held at 
Chicago, at their sixth annual meeting. 


I had requested ex-President Morrisson 
to represent me as National Councillor 
representing our Association, and, owing 
to his many engagements, at the last mo- 
ment, he was unable to attend all of the 
meetings. I am sorry that I cannot give 
you a full and complete report of that 
meeting. although I expect many of our 
members have seen a full report from 
the printed matter that has been sent out 
from the office of the secretary of the 
chamber. From reports I have seen, the 
meeting was largely attended from every 
section of the country, and much interest 
was taken in the many reports that the 
committees made, and everyone that I 
have heard from was well pleased with 
the work accomplished at this meeting. 


The chamber is growing more useful 
each year with the general business of 
this country, and is certainly doing a vast 
amount of good to every line of business, 
manufacturing, etc. 

In my report last year I referred to the 
called war meeting of the chamber held 
at Atlantic City, which was largely at- 
tended from every section of this coun- 
try, and work mapped out for the benefit 
of our government in regard to the war. 
This work has been faithfully carried out 
by the Board of Directors of the cham- 
ber, and I am glad to say this is one of 
the strongest boards of its kind I have 
ever known. Men strong in intellect, tak- 
ing much interest in the work they have 
to do, regardless of what they may have 
to do at home with their own business af- 
fairs, they never neglect the work they 
are appointed to do for the chamber, 
which work is largely for our benefit in 
every line of business, manufacturing, etc. 
The assistance they have rendered our 
government in the trying times we have 
had and are now passing through with this 
great war is immeasurable. Nothing was 
too hard for them to take hold of and 
work out to the greatest benefit for car- 
rying on the war. This they will keep up 
until victory is gained and the Germans 
have given up the fight and we have a 
peace guaranteed to us and every coun- 
try that will be lasting for all time. God 
grant that this may come soon! That 
peace may reign on earth and good will 
to all men. : 

I wish to thank President Bedwell for 
reappointing me National Councillor and 
am sorry that I cannot give you a full and 
complete report of the last meeting. And 
I cheerfully recommend the continuance 
of our membership, and hope that every 
member of our Association will become as 
much interested in the work of the cham- 
ber as I have. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. D. Taylor. 


National Councillor, representing the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


The President:—The president has 
never regretted the appointment of Mr. 
Taylor to represent this body in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. The report will take 
the usual course, and go to the Board 
of Control. 


Edgar D. Taylor:—Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that Mr. Vernon E. 
Blagbrough, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, 
was present at our meeting this after- 
noon, and hopes to make a few re- 
= but he had to leave to’ catch a 
rain. 


The President:—We regret that we 
could not have heard Mr. Blagbrough. 
If there are any members of the War 


Service Committee in the room, please 
bear in mind there is to be a meeting 


of the Committee in the registration 
room at 4:30 o’clock. Do not forget, 
gentlemen, the informal tonight of 


wholesale druggists to be held 
room at 8 o’clock. 

We will now adjourn 
Wednesday morning. 


in this 


until 10 o’clock 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Wednesday Morning, October 9. 


President Bedwell called the meeting 

order at 10.25 o’clock. 

The President:—The assistant secre- 
tary will read the minutes of the fourth 
session. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
the minutes of the fourth Session. 

The President:—The minutes will stand 
approved if there is no objection. 

Mr. George A. Anderson, of New 
York city, chairman of the Committee 
on Prevention of Adulteration, finds it 
impossible to attend the convention and 
read his report, unless a special time 
should be set for that to be done, but 
owing to the fact that we have to shift 
a good deal in taking up our business, 
we could not name a definite hour and 
he absolutely has not the time to come 
here and wait until it is opportune for 
him to present the report. The assist- 
ane secretary will read the report. 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
follows: 


Report of Committee on the 
Prevention of Adul- 


teration. 


To the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion :-— 

The reports submitted by our commit- 
tees on Prevention of Adulteration in re- 
cent years have indicated that the prac- 
tice of adulteration of drugs and chemi- 
cals was decreasing, and your committee 
this year can report a continuance of this 
betterment of conditions. Some of our 
members, however, have had experiences 
during this past year, which indicate that 
adulteration is still practect wilfully by 
occasional unscrupulous producers and 
sellers, and the need for careful exam- 
ination of materials is still very neces- 


sary. 

While fewer cases of adulteration have 
been reported this year than might be ex- 
pected under the existing conditions of 
commerce and manufacture, examination 
is recommended particularly in connec- 
— with medicinal crudes and essential 
oils. 

Several of the members of this com- 
mittee reported that they had had no ob- 
jectionable experiences this year in con- 
nection with the adulteration of drugs and 
chemicals, but labor conditions have made 
it so difficult to properly prepare prod- 
ucts that instances have been noted which 
seemed adulterations, but which were 
found to be impurities, probably resulting 
from defective process of manufacture or 
— in making the particular ar- 
ticle. 

Numerous lots of material have been 
imported and then sold and resold time 
and again, and transported many _ times 
before finally reaching the actual con- 
sumer. There has been an additional 
risk attached to this, due to broken and 
recoopered packages, as impurities have 
been found in damaged packages, or 
moisture in excess has caused decomposi- 
tion. This has been the case in connec- 
tion with chemicals particularly. 

Many articles are now produced in this 
country which former] were imported 
almost exclusively. This has placed the 
quality under our own manufacturin 
standards and more in accordance wit 
the need of our home trade, and the in- 
creasing demand for high purity in drugs 
and chemicals has made the matter of 
test and clean crudes take a still more 
prominent position than in years past in 
calculations of the manufacturer of phar- 
maceutical and chemical products. This 
growing tendency of obtaining the an- 
alysis as part of the specifications of sale 
(without at all questioning the good faith 
of the seller) will tend to make the prac- 
tice of adulteration still more difficult. 

In the — of some, analytical 
laboratories have been so much engaged 
in routine matters that the recording of 
the instances of wilful adulteration has 
been temporarily put aside, and effort put 
oo Sern successfully the materials avail- 
able. 

From examination of numerous gov- 
ernment reports under the Customs and 
Internal evenue departments, the 
classes of articles found to be adulterated 
most frequently have been farm products 
and mineral, vegetable and essential oils. 

The actual adulteration of chemicals 
has not been noted in many instances in 
the experience of your committee, and the 
analytical findings in connection with va- 
rious impurities due to process of manu- 
facture need not be recorded here. 

The following reports from members of 
this committee cover many specific arti- 
cies, and will indicate the quality of drugs 
and chemicals examined during the pe- 
riod 1917-1918. 

Mr. Christian Beilstein, of Messrs. 
Dodge & Olcott Co., New York, reports 
that conditions have been substantially 
the same this year as last. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, of Messrs. Sharp & 
Dohme, of Baltimore, writes as follows :— 


Chemicals. 


Total number of shipments received, 
4,236, of which 23 were rejected, or about 
half of one per cent. 


Acid Aceto-Salicylic.—Two shipments 
tained excess of free salicylic acid. 

Acid Oleic.—One Shipment contained excess of 
solid fatty acids. It is to be regretted that the 
U. S. P. does not give a method for estimating 
solid fatty acids in oleic acid. 

Acid Hydrocyanic.—One shipment contained 
only 1.52 per cent,.in HCN. 

Apomorphine Hydrochloride.—One shipment 
consisted of the amorphous variety, which, be- 
ing claimed to be more poisonous than the 
crystalline product, was rejected, 

Calcium Glycerophosphate.—Two 
contained an excess of chlorides, 

Codliver Oil.—One shipment consisted partly 
of fish oils. 

Digitalin.—Three shipments assayed physio- 
logically only 85 per cent., 26 per cent. and 26 


con- 


shipments 


per cent. The last two samples gave a brown 
instead of cherry-red color with sudphuric- 
nitric acid, 


Gelatin.—Three shipments contained an ex- 
cess of arsenic. 

Iron Cacodylate.—Three shipments were not 
sufficiently soluble and yielded a dark red in- 
stead of yellow solution. 

Iron Reduced.—One shipment exhibited a me. 
taliic luster and contained an excess of sul- 
phides, 

Iron Citrate.—One shipment was received as 
a partly gelatinous mass, 

Iron Dialyzed.—One shipment was not mis- 
cible with water, yielding a turbid mixture. 

Magnesia Calcined.—One shipment contained 
excess of calcium. 

Potassium Permanganate. — One 
contained pieces of ferric oxide. 

Sherry Wine.—One shipment of forty barrels 
had a turbid appearance and quite an acid 


taste. 
Vegetable Drugs. 


Belladonna Leaves.—One shipment out of ten 
0.25 


shipment 


assayed below U. S, P. strength, viz., 
per cent. 
Hyoscyamus.—One shipment only out of 


fifteen examined was rejected, and that as- 
sayed 0.05 per cent. alkaloids. 
Ipecae.—Nine shipments examined all satis- 


factory except one assaying only 1.21 per cent, 


alkaloids. 
C. M. Kline Data. 


Mr. C. M. Kline, of Messrs. Smith, 
Kline & French Co., of Philadelphia, sub- 
mits the following data :— 

NOTES FORM THE ANALYTICAL FILES 
OF SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO, 
Acetone.—This shipment was of U. S. P. 
quality, except that {t was 2.6 per cent, low 

in strength, 
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Alum.—One lot yielded a strength result of 
107.35 per cent., according to the U. 8. P. 
method, It showed considerable efflorescence 
and contained an excess of heavy metals. 

Belladonna Leaves.—Two lots of domestic 
origin were of excellent quality and yielded 
0.52 per cent. and 0.53 per cent., respectively, 
of alkaloids, 

Colchicum Root.—This root was of very de- 
sirable quality and contained 0.504 per cent, of 
colchicine. 

Copaiba (Para).—A broker’s sample represent- 
ing a 100-case lot was found to be of undesir- 
able quality. The following factors were ob- 
tained upon examination:— 


Specific gravity at 2% degrees C....... -9227 
Resin obtained after forty-eight hours’ 


heating on water bath.............. 84.8% 
AGIA VOAIUS cccccccccccscrvesvesccccess 20.5 
Optical rotation at 25 degrees C. of oil 

obtained by steam distillation........ —40° 
Boiling point of oil.............. 260 to 280° C. 
Paraffin oll test............+..++......-Abnonmal 
GOrpan DRIGAM a.ccccvccvccvcccvsepseccsied yone 


Sample was not of U. S. P. quality, as 
its specific gravity was appreciably below 
the U. S. P. standards of .940 to .995 at 
25 degrees C., and its acid value below 
the U. S. P. standard of not less than 28 
nor more than 95. It also yielded unsat- 
isfactory results with the U. S. P. paraffin 
oils test and yielded about 1 per cent. less 
resin than the standard of not less than 
36 per cent. 

It was soluble in 0.6 part and less of 
absolute alcohol. The addition of more 
than this amount showed a decrease in 
solubility. The U. S. P. does not give a 
limit of solubility, but simply states that 
copaiba is “soluble, showing not more 
than a slight opalescence in dehydrated 
alcohol.” 

In view of the foregoing facts it was 
considered that the lot represented by 
sample was of undesirable quality. 

Kamala.—A small shipment from abroad was 
found to be of inferior quality on account 
of the presence of a reddish sand which caused 
an ash yield of 46.45 per cent. As this 
amount is considerably above the 5 per cent. 
limit imposed by the Federal authorities, an 
attempt was made to eliminate the foreign 
matter by washing the kamala a number of 
times with water. A large portion of the drug 
floats on the water and part settles on top of 
sand at the bottom. By washing and decant- 
ing several times the greater part of the 
kamaia was recovered, after which it was 
filtered to free it from water and then dried. 
By this method 53.8 per cent. of the amount 
taken was recovered, but it still contained 
sand, as it yielded 13.87 per cent. ash. Fur- 
ther washing would undoubtedly remove more 
sand, thereby reducing the ash to permissible 
limits. 

Oil of Citronella.—The examination of one 
lot showed it to be of low grade, as it con- 
tained only 42.25 per cent. of acetylizable 
constituents calculated as geraniol, 

Potassium Ferricyanide.—A broker’s sample 
was found to be only 98.3 per cent. strength. 
This figure is considered low, as we have al- 
most always found potassium ferricyanide to 
be above 99 per cent. strength and usually 
around 99.5 per cent. 

Potassium Permanganate.—Two shipments did 
not comply with the U, S. P. strength require- 
ment of not less than 99 per cent., as they 
contained only 96.7 per cent. and 97.93 per 
cent. of potassium permanganate. They also 
were of undesirable appearance and were not 
of a dark purple color as required. 

Scopola Root.—This lot was found to contain 
0.47 per cent. alkaloids, which amount is a 
little below the U. S. P. VIII standard of not 
less than 0.5 per cent, 

Soap (Castile).—A sample offered by a broker 
was found to be undesirable because its iodine 
number was only 68.7, whereas the U. S, P. 
requires an iodine number of not less than 84 
and not more tLan 90, and because it contains 
0.18 per cent. more silica and other accidental 
impurities than the U. S. P. standard of not 
more than 0.15 per cent. 

Soap (Soft).—Sample was of U. S. P. quality 
except that it contained 2 per cent. more 
water than the U, S. P. standard of not more 
than 52 per cent. 


G. G. Rosengarten Data. 


Dr. George G. Rosengarten, of Powers, 
Weightman & Rosengarten Company, 
Philadelphia, writes as follows:— 

I may say, however, that the products, both 
crude and finished, which have come under our 
observation, have usually complied with the 
required standard, and I do not recall a single 
instance of wilful adulteration, There is no 
question that the present laws covering adul- 
terations have. had the beneficial effect of re- 
ducing such iniquities to a minimum, and that 
intentional instances are rarely encountered 
under present conditions, 

Mr. Carl G. Amend, of Messrs. Eirmer 
& Amend, New York, reports only one 
case of adulteration in the past year, 
namely, powdered senna, the product 
containing about 34 per cent. ash instead 
of 12 per cent. or less. The party of whom 
we bought it is a responsible house, and 
it appears that they had not subjected 
it to a test, so that it was purely due to 
an oversight that it was sold to us. For 
obvious reasons we do not care to men- 
tion the name of this party. 


Mr. W. A. Hamann, of the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company, writes 
that the question of adulteration and 
substitution in his line of chemicals has 
pretty well d‘sappeared. His company 
has not, in the past year, heard of anv 


case of adulteration that is worthy of 
comment. That, of course, does not 
mean that the work by our committee, 
so far as his line is concerned, is un- 
necessary. It is, as ever, necessary to 
keep a strict watch, and to meet any 
move on the part of unscrupulous dealers 
to adulterate or substitute. He believes 
our present laws may be given credit 
for the practical elimination of unfair 
manipulation of chemicals. 

Mr. Charles W. Matthews, of Messrs. 
Matthews Bros., Scranton, Pa., writes 
that no cases of adulteration have come 
under his notice. 


F. E. Watermeyer Data. 
Mr. F. E. Watermeyer, of Fritzsche 
Bros., of New York, reported:— 
I am glad to report that year after year the 


practice of adulterating essential oils and 
chemical preparations is growing less, and I 
find that deficiencies which are sometimes 


found are not caused by adulteration, but from 
poor raw material employed. Gross adultera- 
tion is of rare oceurrence and under no cir- 
cumstances would be tolerated by dealers in 
essential oils. In other words, essential oils 
found on the market today are usually of satis- 
factory quality. 

Under present unusual commercial conditions 
the importation of essential oils is, of course, 
restricted, but shipments coming into the 
United States from all parts of the world find 
their way into the hands of the distributor as 
represented by the foreign sellers, and are 
usually found to be of standard quality. 
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As is well known, the United States fur- 
nishes not only numerous essential oils, but 
also in immense quantities. Throughout the 
entire line the quality of the various oils is of 
the highest with possibly two exceptions, viz., 
oils wintergreen and sassafras, In mentioning 
these two products, I will treat the subject 
collectively. 

The bulk of oils wintergreen and sassafras 
are shipped from North and South Carolina, 
and although dealers generally endeavor to pro- 
cure their supplies from reliable sources, it 
oftentimes, owing to the nature of these two 
products, is a mooted question whether same 
contain foreign ingredients or not, since avail- 
able tests appear to be inadequate for the 
positive detection of an admixture. 

In the early part of the present year the 
United States Government caused upward of 
twenty distillers to appear in court at Salis- 
bury, N. C., with the view of prosecuting them 
vn the charge of adulteration. A jury was 
impaneled, but before the case went to trial 
six of the alleged offenders pleaded guilty and 
were fined. At this writing the government 
officials are making vigorous efforts to pros- 
ecute all distillers of domestic oils who deal 
in or offer for sale adulterated essential oils. 

Styrax, Liquid, American.—This article {is 
nuw in considerable demand and a product of 
exceptionally fine quality is now readily ob- 
tainable and in considerable quantities. The 
stvyrax which formerly was imported from Asia 
Mnior rarely found its way into this market 
in a pure state. The foreign article up to 
five years ago sold at about 50 cents per pound. 
The American product now offered is abso- 
lutely pure, and in consequence commands a 
selling price ranging from $4.25 to $4.50 per 
pound at the present time. 

I have touched upon the subject in question 
in a general way, and I am happy to state 
that the practice of adulteration, if practiced 
at all, is attended with trials and difficulties. 


J. K. Lilly Data. 


Mr. J. K. Lilly, of Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, reported as follows:— 


Crude Drugs. 


Black Haw. Root Bark.—A great deal of 
trouble was experienced with black haw root 
bark, and every shipment received during the 
year had to be garbled before it could be used. 
The amount of wood present in the drug varied 
ali the way from 10 to 35 per cent. 

Bugle Weed.—One lot of bugle weed received 
consisted for the most part of lycopus unifiorus 
known as northern bugle weed. 

Burdock Root.—But very few lots of burdock 
root were adulterated with second-year roots. 
The improvement was a decided one over last 
year’s condition. 

Horehound.—One lot had an excess of approx- 
imately 40 per cent. of stems. 

Kamala.—One lot was grossly adulterated 
with leaf glands and hairs, and also with 
earthy material. The ash content of this lot 
was 26.65 per cent, 

Leptandra.—One lot of 
30 per cent. of dirt. 

Muira Puama.—One large shipment was 
found to contain an adulterant to the extent 
of over 60 per cent. The adulterant was a 
root unknown to us. 

Pichi.—One of the lots received consisted for 
the most part of branches instead of leafy 
twigs. 

Rue Leaves.—One ‘ot contained more than 60 
per cent. of coarse stems, 

Sheep Sorrel.—One lot was grossly adulter- 
ated with the roots of the plant. 

White Pine Bark.—White pine bark was a 
serious offender during the past year, and three 
lots were received that contained from 20 to 
40 per cent. of outer bark. 

Wild Yam.—One lot was grossly adulterated 
with stone root and false wild yam, 

Coriander.—The type of coriander known as 
Bombay or Indian coriander has found its way 
to our drug markets during the past few 
years. It does not comply with the U. gs. P. 
description, as it is oval in shape. It is not 
as aromatic as the U. 8S. P. variety, but 
according to late reports, the government will 
sanction its use. 

Coto Bark.—One lot of coto bark received 
was composed of a bark entirely unknown to 
us, but similar to true coto bark in appear- 


leptandra contained 


ance, 

Cramp Bark.—Acer spicatum or mountain 
maple is frequently offered as frue cramp 
bark. This condition undoubtedly exists be- 


cause of the confusion which has existed Mm 


the past regarding this drug and true cramp 
bark. 
Golden Seal.—Golden seal has been substi- 


tuted by twin leaf on four different occasions. 

Licorice.—The U, S. P. drug has been sub- 
stituted by what is known in commerce as 
Manchurian or Japanese licorice. This lcorice 
is very clean, but differs greatly in both color 
and structure from the pharmaceutical licor- 
ice. The woody portions of Japanese licorice 
are much more porous than those of Ilcorice 
U. S. P., and the bark ts of a brick red color, 
whereas that of the official variety is yellow- 
ish brown. The amount of extractive obtained 
from the Japanese variety is usually low. 

Rosinweed.—In one instance during the past 
year rosinweed has been found to be sub- 
stituted entirely by a member of the genus 
silphium, 

Jalap.—Two samples of Brazilian jalap have 
been offered to us during the past year as a 
substitute for true jalap. This drug comes on 
the market cut in cross section and somewhat 
resembling white bryony in appearance. It 
is very high in resin content, containing ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. of resin. 

Valerian.—Three samples of Indian valerian 
were received and were found to be inferior 
to the true valerian in both odor and taste 
The drug consisted of the roots and rhizomes 
of valeriana wallichii, and although some- 
times it is regarded as being a practical equiv- 
alent of true valerian, the samples which 
came to our attention were inferior. 


Miscellaneous Products. 


Balsam Copaiba.—Three lots gave a@ positive 
test for gurjun balsam when tested by the 
U. s. P. method. There is some question, 
however, as to the accuracy of this method. 


Beeswax.—One lot was adulterated with 
Paraffin. 

Socotrine Aloes.—One lot was found to be 
mixed with Curacao or Barbadoes aloes, 

Asafcetida.—One lot was found to contain 50 
per cent. of sand. 


Oll of Savin.—True oil of savin is practically 
unobtainable; the so-called French oil, which 
differs greatly in chemical composition and is 
distilled from a different plant, being usually 
substituted. 

Stvrax.—Many 
fered which are mixtures of tolu, 
Other materials. 


Chemicals. 


There has been considerable variation in the 
quality of chemicals during the last year. 
Many heve greatly improved in quality owing 
to the improvements in manufacture, while on 
the other hand, there have been lots of va- 
rious chamicals of poor quality on the market 
owing to the difficulty of securing suitable 
crude materials and equipment and to loss of 
experienced labor. The actual adulteration 
of chemicals has not been noted and it would 
probably not be of interest to give a mass of 


lots of styrax have been of- 
tar and 
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analytical data in regard to the percentages of 
various impurities found in the various chem- 
icals. There are very few medicinal chemicals 
which are not obtainable of g0od quality, but 
the present conditions make it necessary to 
examine such chemicals more closely than un- 
der normal conditions. 


E. G. Swift Data. 


Mr. E. G. Swift, of Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, as his contribution to the work 
of this committee reported :— 

The most noticeable feature of the drug 
market during the past year has been the 
shortage of certain drugs and chemicals. 
Drugs which are produced only in Germany, 
Austria and Turkey are now practically out 
of the market, while drugs which were pro 
duced in Russia, France and Italy are obtain- 
avle in limited quantities. In fact, crude 
drugs from ali foreign sources are scarce and 
higa priced. Some crude drugs which are un- 
ovtainabie from usual sources are being 6up- 
planted by similar Crugs from other sources, 
us for example, in place of Russian ergot, 
Levant scammony and Turkish gum opium, 
it is now necessary to use Spanish ergot, Mex- 
ican scammony and Persian gum opium. 
Oriental styrax is also practically out of the 
market, but American styrax or sweet gum 
is quite plentitul and is being used with sat- 
isfactory results, 

There have not been as many cases of adul- 
teration this year as we might expect under 
the present conditions, Necessity has, how- 
ever, forced manufacturers to use the best 
substitutes where the genuine drugs have be- 
come unobtainable om account of the war. 
This, of course, has not been done without 
the proper labeling of the finished product. 
There has been a real shortage of some of 
the rare alkaloids. Arecoline hydrobromide, 
physostigmine salicylate and scopolamine are 
unobtainable. Sparteine sulphate and pilocar- 
pine are very scarce. Atropine is being pro- 
duced in this country and is becoming more 
plentiful, All other alkaloids are very high 

rice. 
whe shortage in pharmaceutical chemicals is 
improving steadily and thanks must be ex- 
tended to American manufacturers for their 
earnest efforts to make these chemicals, New 
manufacturers are entering the market fre- 
quently, and samples offered by these manu- 
facturers are often below standard in qua.ity. 
As their processes become more perfected, how- 


ever, the quality improves and usually be- 
comes acceptable in the course of a few 
months, 


otassium salts are becoming scarcer as the 
2. continues. Limited quantities are now 
being produced in this country, but hardly 
sufficient to supply the demand. Caustic pot- 
ash is very high in price, and several lots 
that are offered in the market contain a con- 
siderable quantity of potassium carbonate. One 
sample analyzed showed 83 per cent, of potas- 
sium hydroxide and 13.5 per cent, of potas- 
sium carbonate, 
Acetanilid.—supplies 


. oh 
satisfactory. t 
z Ace.vone.—Acetone is now under the govern- 


é i -essariiy lim- 

ment control, and suppsies are neces 

ited. Quality, however, 1s of the usual high 

standard, 
benzvic Acid.—Several samples from new 

manutacturers have proved unsatisfactory be- 

cause of strong odor. 
Carbolic Acia.—This 


plentiful and quality 


item is being resem oe 
tured in this country in large quantities a 
meets ail the U. 58. requirements. . 

Cinnamic Acid.—Very scarce and poor qua 

wy onthe Ne we been 

at 0 revious years. 
a Aa viarge number of different 
lots have been assayed, all testing over 99.5 
per cent., and being entirely satisfactory. 

Lactic Acid.—Supp.ies of U. 8. P. lactic acid 
became very scarce, and it was necessary to 
rely on the commercial grade for some pur- 
poses. It was found advisable to purily, dee 
colorize and deodorize this product before 
“aancylic Acid.—A number of lots examined 
showed the proper melting point and U, 8S, P. 
Tactarte Acid.—All samples examined were 
satisfactory. 

Acunitine.—It is impossible to obtain this 
item as it is practically out of the market. 7 

Alum.—VPotassium alum is becoming very 
scarce and high in price. In most instances 
it 1s possible to replace this with ammonium 
alum, but in some cases the ammonium a.um 
does not work satiotectertty., and it is neces- 

o use the potassium alum, 
amenten Salts.—These have been of the 
stomar uality. 
Santen Ichthyolate.—Samples from va 
rious new sources of supply have been offered 
in the market, and some have been quite un- 
satisfactory. Supplies should be watched care- 
fully for solubility and the proper content of 

Iphur. 
aceyi Salicylic Acid.—The quality of acetyl 
salicylic acid has been much superior to that 
obtained last year. This is probably due to 
manufacturers being able to perfect their proc- 
ess so that they are making a more uniform 
and better grade of this chemical. 

Asatwtida,—supplies of gum asafcetida of- 
fered in the market this year were better than 
previous years, 

Zarium  Peroxide.—American manufacturers 
should be given due credit for the production 
of barium peroxide in this country. Supplies 
are plentiful and of good quality. 

Gum Benzoin.—Four lots received all tested 
below the U. S. P. requirement of 75 per 
cent, soluble in alcohol. They assayed as fol- 
lows:—72 per cent., 67.5 per cent., 60 per cent. 
and 59 per cent. Some of the samples con- 
tained considerable woody material. This ar- 
ticle has been of poor quality this year. 

Capsicum.—A number of lots of capsicum 
have been tested for activity by the physlo- 
logical test of tasting a very high dilution of 
the alcohol extract. As a whole, the supplies 
this year have been below normal and some 
of the drug has been very poor indeed. It was 
noticed that oleoresin made from the drug 
which was below standard frequently contained 
an excess of oil, and in some cases tested only 
70 per cent, of the standard set for the oleo- 
resin. 

Chioroform.—Chloroform for anesthesia ob- 
tained from reliable manufacturers was found 
to be of the same high quality as previous 
years. One sample, however, from a new 
source of supply contained a decided trace of 
organic compounds and gave a strong test for 
acetaldehyde. 

Emetine.—Emetine 
made in this country 
are very satisfactory. 
which was received was dark 
contained a strong odor, 


it 
in- 


hydrochloride is being 
and the usual supplies 

One sample, however, 
in color and 


Extract of Cod Liver Oil.—One sample was 
submitted for examination. It was found to 
be strongly adulterated with oleic acid. 


Whiie it is true that extract of cod liver oil 
eontains some oleic acid, the manufacturer 
took occasion to add so much oleic acid that 
the odor of cod liver oil was hardly notice 
able, 

Gamboge.—Of six samples of gamboge tested, 
five showed a solubility of 75 per cent. to 79 


per cent. in alcohol and one of only 5g per 
cent, 
Gum Gambier.—Of several lots tested, two 


lots contained a large excess of moisture and 
a very bad odor. The alcohol solubility did 
not disclose any adulteration, but this was 
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due to the drug containing an excess of water. 
it was necessary to reject these two lots. 

Iron Salts.—A large number of shipments of 
various iron salts were tested and were ail 
found satisfactory and of U. S&S P. quality. 

Lime Juice.—Three samples of lime juice 
tested showed.a content of citric acid of 
about 8 per cent., which agrees well with the 
usual content of citric acid. 

Lupulin,—Three samples of lupulin showed an 
ash content of 24 per cent., 25 per cent, and 16 
per cent., respectively, The National Formu- 
lary allows only 16 per cent. of ash in Lu- 
pulin, 

Codliver Oil.—Norwegian codliver oil has 
practically been unobtainable in this country 
during the last year, Supplies of Newfound- 
land codliver oil have been very plentiful, but 
of a very poor quality, The oi] possesses a 
high content of tatty acids and sometimes a 
strong odor and taste. When it is used for 
pharmaceutical preparations it is found to de- 
compose more readily than the Norwegian oil 
and is of a much interior quality. 

Essential Oils.—Some essential oils have be- 
come quite scarce this year, and in some in- 
stances imitations have been offered. These 
imitations differ considerably trom the gen- 
uine oils, but the samples received have al- 
— been. correctly labeled as being imita- 
tion. 

Papain.—A number of samples of papain have 
been tested during the year, and they were 
all found to be of exceptionally good quality. 
Makers of papain have evidently solved the 
problem of drying the paw paw juice without 
the addition of starch, 

Phenolphthalein.—Supplies of phenolphtha- 
lein have become much more plentiful during 
the year. This is due to the fact that Amer- 
ican manufacturers are now preparing phth- 
alic acid of a good grade and phenolphthalein 
on the market has showed an increasing ten- 
dency toward a higher standard of purity, 
Quinine.—A large number of shipments of 
quinine sulphate and other salts have been 
tested and all found to be of satisfactory 
quality. 

Rennin.—Very little rennin has been avail- 
able this year, but its place has been taken 
in the manufacture of cheese by special grades 
of pepsin prepared for this purpose. This has 
proved to be entirely satisfactory, 

Sodium Cacodylate.—The increase in use of 
sodium cacodylate has started the manufacture 
of this salt by several different firms in this 
country. A number of samples from the va- 
rious sources have been tested, and many of 
them have been found unsatisfactory on ac- 
count of very strong odor and too much color. 
Because this salt igs used almost entirely for 
hypodermic use it should be of the highest 
purity, 

Potato Starch.—One shipment of potato 
starch was received from Japan. The quality 
was satisfactory and compared favorably with 
our American supplies. 

Mexican Scammony.—One sample of Mexican 
scammony Was assayed and showed a content 
ot 19 per cent. resin, 


Summary of Opinions. 


From opinions expressed in the reports 
in hand, adulteration of drugs and chem- 
icals still exists and must be watched for 
persistently, and toward the prevention of 
adulteration the following conclusions are 
submitted :— 


1. Opinion seems to be agreed that 
present laws—Federal and State—have 
had a decided effect in the reduction of 
this practice. The existing regulations 
would, therefore, form a fundamental in 
the further elimination of this practice. 

2. Close co-operation between the va- 
rious government authorities and the drug 
and chemical trade associations seems es- 
sential. 

3. That the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States would be an agency 
through which a large and varied mem- 
bership would be reached, many_ of 
whom would, no doubt, be interested in 
this subject. 


4. Thorough publicity of standards and 
tests agreed upon by the trade, through 
the press and specific trade publications. 
5. Importations should be carefully 
watched, and instances of adulteration 
published in the trade press, in connec- 
tion with objectionable findings from cer- 
tain countries or localities. 

6. The forming of commissions in for- 
eign countries or committees in connec- 
tion with chambers of commerce or trade 
associations, to investigate reported cases 
of persistent adulteration in an_ article 
would aid in the prevention of adultera- 
tion. 

7. That the trade itself handling cer- 
tain products which are found to be adul- 
terated would be the strongest agency to 
investigate and work out a combined 
scheme of prevention, as the certification 
of quality by individual sellers does not 
always prove sufficient. 5 

‘The chairman takes this opportunity to 
thank the members of this committee for 
their assistance in preparing this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
George A. Andreson, 
Chairman. 

The President:—Gentlemen, what is 
your pleasure with reference to the re- 
port which has just been read? 

J. W. Morrisson:—I move that the re- 
port be referred to the Board of Control. 
(The motion was duly seconded and 
carried). 


Telegram from Mr. C. W. Whittlesey. 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
the following telegram:— 
New Haven, Conn., Oct. 9, 1918. 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
Hotel Astor, New York:— 

Cannot come. Swamped with business on 

account of shortage of help and epidemic. In 


conference suggest taking off salesmen for cer- 
tain period on account of war shortage and 
epidemic, Charles W. Whittlesey. 


The President:—This telegram will be 
referred to the War Service Committee. 
Unfortunately, the chairman of the 


Committee on Legislation, Mr. George 
W. Lattimer, is ill and cannot be present. 
We have made that report a_e special 
order of business for 10:30 o'clock Thurs- 
day morning. The report is on the way, 
and will be here at that time. 

We will now take up the report of the 
Special Committee to Cv-operate with 
-aint, Oil and Varnish Associations, W. 
T. Harper, of Ottumwa, chairman. 


Report of Special Committee to Co- 
operate with Paint, Oil and Var- 


nish Associations. 


W. TT. Harper:—Mr. President 
gentlemen, I have no written report to 
present on this subject. The strength 
of a committee always depends upon the 
initiative of that committee and the work 


and 
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that it does. To co-operate with the 
paint aSsociations and start any initia- 
tive to accomplish things in these busy 
times, when we have so many matters 
presented to all of us by the govern- 
ment, and there has been so much war 
work to do, is nearly impossible, and 
we have not found it practicable to 
work out any plans of co-operation. 

We have a Committee on Paints, Oils 
and Glass, and it seems to your com- 
mittee that the members on that com- 
mittee are the ones who should take 
charge of these matters, because they 
are the ones who are more directly in- 
terested in the associations that are af- 
filiated with the paint, oil and glass 
business, and possibly are also members 
of those associations 


As I say, that committee is in touch 
with the paint, oil and glass associa- 
tions. There are two national organiza- 
tions of that kind which the jobbers 
can keep in touch with, and there has 
not seemed to be any opportunity for 
initiating work that could be done by 
this committee that could not be done 
by the Committee on Paints, Oils and 
Glass. They are in touch with the situa- 
tion. The members of that committee 
no doubt attend the meetings of these 
other associations. 


For that reason, Mr. President, I have 
felt that this cominittee was rather a 
superfluous committee for this Associa- 
tion. There was no constructive work 
that was taken up along these lines for 
this committee, and what was done in 
this direction was done by the Com- 
mittee on Paints, Oils and Glass, and 
my recommendation would be that this 
committee be discontinued and the work 
of keeping in touch with the paint 
organizations be left to the Committee 
on Paints, Oils and Glass. 

The President:—Do you 
make a motion to that effect? 


W. T. Harper:—I do make such a mo- 
tion. 


desire to 


(The motion was duly seconded, put 
to vote and carried). 
The President:—In accordance with 


the motion which has just prevailed the 
Special Committee to Co-operate with 
aint, Oil and Varrish Associations is dis- 
continued. 

_ We will now take up the report of the 
Special Committee on Distribution of 
Proprietary Articles, Charles Gibson, of 
Albany, chairman. 


Report of Special Committee on Dis- 


tribution of Proprietary Articles. 


Charles Gibson:—Mr. President, and 
gentlemen.—This committee has had no 
meetings, and we have done nothing 
during the past year. For that reason 
it was determined to simply make a 
verbal report. We stated in our original 
report last year that we found no place 
Where we could do any constructive 
work, and the conditions are the same 
this year, or worse than they were last 
year, so that we found no place where 
we could accomplish anything. We were 
simply kept in existence, that is all, and 
I believe that committee, for the pres- 
ent at least, should be discontinued. 

The President:—Do you desire to move 
the abolition of the coinmittee? 

Charles Gibson:—I would move, Mr. 
President, that the Special Committee on 
Distribution of Proprietary Articles be 
discontinued. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put 
to vote and carried). 

The President:—In accordance’ with 
the motion just passed the Special Com- 
mittee on Distribution of Proprietary 
Articles is discontinued. 

Twenty-four hours E 
since the names of applicants for 
membership were posted, the chairman 
will entertain a motion covering that 
matter. 


having elapsed 


Election cf Members. 


W. E. Greiner :—I move the election of 
the applicants presented by the Commit- 
tee on Membership be elected to member- 
ship in the respective classes, and that 
the assistant secretary be authorized to 
cast the unanimous vote of the members 
present to the election of the applicants 
whose names were read yesterday, which 
have been posted for the required length 
of time. 

(Motion duly seconded, put to vote and 
carried. ) 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury :-—The 
ballot is cast, electing 71 associate mem- 
bers and 10 active members, as proposed 
by the Committee on Membership. 

The President :—We will now have the 
report of the Special Committee on Trade 
Acceptance Adoption and Cash Discount 
Elimination, R. R. Ellis, of Memphis, 
chairman. 

The business men of the country have 
considered this an opportune time to 
take this subject up, and as we have a 
very good attendance, and we see the men 
here who are capable of discussing the 
points which the chairman will bring up, 
the chair will call for the report at this 
time. 

R. R. Ellis:—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men. In making my report, yesterday as 
chairman of the Committee on_ Credits 
and Collections, I felt a little like apol- 
ogizing for not having something in it 
by which we could stir up a little heated 
discussion, but when I remembered that 
we had a further report to submit on 
the problem of the trade acceptance, I 
had hopes that we might at that time 
have some discussion. 

I was named as the chairman of the 
Committee on Credits and Collections last 
year—which I have been for the past 
three years—and you also honored me at 
that time with membership in your Board 
of Control, so in making my adieu as the 
chairman of the Committee on Credits 
and Collections for the past three years, 
I desire before the convention to most 
sincerely thank the various members who 
have served with me on the committee for 
their able help and cordial support in pre- 
paring the various reports which we have 
presented, 

This report, which we are to present 
today, seems to deal with the most vital 
thing before the American business in- 
terests, and it naturally, being of such 
grave significance, requires for its adop- 
tion and complete usefulness such a radi- 
cal change in our present methods, that it 
will naturally require a good deal of the 
most serious consideration directed toward 
it by the most able minds in America, to 
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bring about that result, but of its ultimate 
realization in its complete form I have 
absolutely no doubt. will now present 
to you the report. 


Trade Acceptance Adoption 
and Cash Discount Elimi- 
nation Committee. 


Your chairman has prepared and put 
in the form of a booklet a paper deal- 
ing in detail on many phases of the de- 
velopment, operation, accomplishment 
and expectancy of the Trade Accep- 
tance, also has given you his best 
thoughts on the equally important in- 
novation in the matter of commercial 
credits, i. e., the elimination of the cash 
discount, and substituting therefore the 
net price sales plan, therefore, this re- 
port will be in fact a report of some of 
the things which have been done, and 
are now being done in order that the 
Trade Acceptance may become com- 
pletely and favorably known to all 
phases of American business life, and 
some further comment by your chair- 
Inan on the net price sales plan. It will 
be interesting to note that forty-two Na- 
tional Trade and State organizations 
have adopted the Trade Acceptance for 
their official method of buying and sell- 
ing. Among this number are many of 
our strongest and most influential busi- 
ness organizations; for instance, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
American Bankers Association, Amert- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
Southern Hardwood Jobbers Association, 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, Cigar and Tobacco Manufactur- 
ers Association, Southern Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association, National Association 
of Retail Credit Men, and many others 
embracing different lines of industry not 
mentioned herein, as well as more than 


thirty State and group banking asso- 
ciations, It has been estimated that 
there are now more than 4,500 concerns 


using the Trade Acceptance as a term 
of sale, and that many of these also 
purchase on the Acceptance basis. There 
is now being conducted an active educa- 
tional campaign by the American Trades 
Acceptance Council, American Bankers 
Association, the National Association of 
Credit Men, and the National Associa- 
tion of all represented in’the American 
Trade Acceptance Council and the Na- 
tional Trade Acceptance Bureau of New 
York city, The latter organization also 
publishes regularly monthly a Trade 
-\cceptance journal, so you can see by 
this that the movement is nation-wide 
and practically universal as to the varied 


industries of American commerce. A 
referendum is now being prepared on 
the Trade Acceptance by the Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States, and 
will be submitted to all its constituent 
bodies for vote in the near future. 
There is only one division of American 
commerce to our knowledge, which has 
considered and refused to accept the 
Trade Acceptance plan, and that is a 
very significant division—the grocery 
trade. Their reason for rejecting same 
is that their whole business has ad- 
vanced to the point where it is con- 
ducted on a short term basis and that 
they fear the Trade Acceptance plan 
would have a tendency to lengthen the 
term and increase the credit risks. In 
your chairman's opinion, if the National 
W holesale Grocers in their last annual 
convention assembled at Cleveland, 
could have had the full significance of 
the virtues and the benefits that would 
come from the elimination of the cash 
discount, their objections to the adop- 
tion of the Trade Acceptance would 
have been largely minimized if not en- 
tirely overcome. This is a serious mis- 
take of the Trade Acceptance advocates 
—the overlooking of the net price sales 
plan for it is necessary to the perfecting 
of the Trade acceptance vehicle. It is 
not the cash discount customer who 
causes your losses, because when he 
Stops discounting that is the red flag 
signifying danger, and the most that a 
discreet credit man would Suffer would 
be a thirty, or at the outside, sixty days, 
line of credit. Furthermore, the cash 
ciscount customers are less than 20 per 
cent. of your business, and these take 
terms from ten to sixty days and the 
discount. Is it not better to give this 
20, per cent. an additional twenty days 
an er the regular ten days and bring the 
80 per cent. to the same desirable terms? 
Certainly there can be no sustaining 
argument against this. Under the open 
account System of merchandising less 
than 6 per cent. of the transactions are 
Settled in accordance with terms of sale 


the time taken is 2 : 
agreed upon, S often double that 


Significant Recognitions. 


On Monday, August 26, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., entered .ne acceptance field by of- 
fering call money at 4% per cent. rate 
against eligibie traie and bankers’ ac- 
ceplance, A number of other private 
bankers and trust companies of New 
York have entered the field. Two large 
banking houses have been formed in New 
York cite and one in Boston which will 
devote themse.ves largely to the accept- 
ance business. The operations of these 
instituticns, coupled with the market af- 
forded by savings banks, paper-buying 
ccmmercial banks throughout the coun- 
trv, and the Federal Reserve Banks, af- 
fort an immediate comprehensive open 
market, for both trade acceptance and 
bankers’ acceptance, This is one of the 


most important steps in the movement 
to inaugurate the acceptance system in 
this country, and these inst’tutions will 
not confine their transactions to large 
amounts in handling trade acceptance, 


and we must remember that a trade ac- 
ceptance may be made to cover any num- 


ber of sales, or u single sale of any 
amount. The Bank of France discount- 
ed during one year three billion dollars’ 


worth of acceptances, one-half of the to- 
tal number of which averaged less than 
twenty ($20) dollars each. You have read 
and had so muc}. said about the trade 
acceptance, but nov. so much about the 
bank acceptance, tnerefore. we will de- 
fine briefly the bank acceptance. 

A banker's accep:ance is a bill of ex- 
change of which the acceptor is a hank 
or a trust company, or a firm, person 
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company or corporation engaged in the 
business of bankers acceptance credits. 

When a bank accepts a draft or biil of 
exchange from one of its customers it 
immediately lends its credit responsibil- 
ity to its customer in order that he may 
procure the funds elsewhere. The holder 
of a banker’s accepiance has the same 
legal right against the bank as the holder 
of its promissory note. The use of the 
banker’s acceptance proved an attractive 
means to merchants and manufacturers 
to furnish funds to enable them to carry 
sufficient amount of raw material and 
finished stock, so as to take care of their 
fall and winter requirements in an effort 
to help the government in its transporta- 
tion problems, and to “carry on’’ safely 
our own business, and also to take ad- 
vantage of the material markets when 
goods could be had at the time only in 
advance of the necessity for their use. 
Others find banker’s acceptance a de- 
sirable means to finance their goods in 
transit. 

Your committee would refer the mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A. to the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, of New York, who would be 
glad to furnish them with a copy of No. 
4 of vol. 2, Januarv issue, of their bank 
publication, which treais of the trade 
acceptance by men of national promi- 
nence and known ability to handle the 
subjects which they have subscribed their 
time to. For instance, Trade Acceptance 
from the Standpoint of the Buyer, by E. 
H. Cady, president of the Guardian Trust 
and Savings Bank, of Toledo, and Ernest 
F. Dubrul, president of the Miller-Du- 
brul & Peters Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati. You will find the Trade Ac- 
ceptance from the Standpoint of the Sell- 
er, by Edward D. Heyes, credit manager 
of W. & J. Sloane, of New York city, and 
others. The Retail Merchant and the 
Trade Acceptance; The Mission of the 
Trade Acceptance Council; Trade Accept- 
ance Porms, by Oliver G. Sands, presi- 
dent of the American National Bank, of 
Richmond, Va. The Guaranty Trust 
Company, of New York, has also issued 
some very interesting literature on the 
trade acceptance. The National Trade 
Acceptance Bureau and the American 
Trade Acceptance Council will be very, 
pleased, upon request, to place the name 
of members of this Association on their 
mailing list for such propaganda as they 
issue from time to time. 

Another significant recognition of the 
trade acceptance came to light when the 
New York Clearing House, on July 29, is- 
sued the following statement:— 

“In view of the rapidly increasing em- 
ployment of acceptances in commercial 
transactions, and with intent to increase 
as much as possible the usefulness of the 
clearing function, the Clearing House 
Committee has this day removed the re- 
strictions heretofore placed upon notes 
and acceptances, and you are therefore 
advised that on and after August 1, 1918, 
notes and acceptances may be sent 
through the morning clearings on the days 
of due date.” 

We call attention to the recent action 
of the Federal Reserve Board in dis- 
countenancing any attempt to increase 
the use of the trade acceptances by the 
offering in any way of special discounts, 


Clear the Track! 


Fritzsche Brothers 
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extra time, or both time and discount, 
all or any of which are regarded as rep- 
rehensible practices and calculated to in- 
jure the purpose aimed at. 

It is needless for your committee to 
report further here. It seems conclusive 
to the mind of any one who will be open 
to real facts that tne trade acceptance 
has already arrived and will remain per- 
manently and continually increase in use- 
fulness in the American commercial 
financial system. The open book accounts 
system has been shown up so fully in its 
true bad light that its friends cannot, 
with any degree of confidence or respect, 
look any good commercial firm in the face 
and feel that its end has been unfairly 
brought about—rather, one is bound to 
say that the only criticism is that we 
have been tardy in the elimination there- 
of. Claims and disputes under the open 
book account plan are numerous, over- 
buying is encouraged and slipshod and 
ruinous practices are developed. Under the 
trade acceptance v’an, settlements are 
prompt, every transaction is checked, 
claims and disputes are generally elim- 
inated or promptly adjusted, capital does 
greater service, overbuying is discour- 
aged, and careful practices are devel- 
oped. 

Bankers have been the most active ad- 
vocates of the use of trade acceptance. 
their advice, because 


We should heed , 
they are most versed in the matter of 
finance; however, there is one thing 


which they have overlooked which should 
have been corrected long before this, and 
your committee urges that we bring to 
the motice of the banks the advisability 
and fairness of collecting trade accept- 
ances on the basis of the nominal rate 
now charged for the collection of checks, 
instead of the high rate which is charged 
for drafts. The banker has much to gain 
from the introduction and general use of 
the trade acceptance in American com- 
mercial life, and it would correct many 
serious abuses for the merchant and the 
manufacturer, and it would be eliminat- 
ing the twenty per cent. reserve required 
by banks in making loans to their cus- 
tomers when acceptances are used. Did 
you ever consider this fact—that if you 
had $5,000 in open accounts as _ security, 
you could only borrow on a basis of fifty 
per cent. of the value thereof—$2,500? Of 
this amount you must keep twenty per 
cent. on deposit in the bank, according 
to rule, or $00. So you really are able 
to borrow for use only $2,000 on $5,000 A-1 
open accounts, while on the trade ac- 
ceptance you would be able to get $5,000. 
less the current rate of discount, and at 
a. lower rate of interest, and the twenty 
per cent. reserve rule does not apply here. 

In many States the law provides that 
an acceptance can be charged against 
the account of the acceptor by the bank 
upon presentation of said acceptance, 
and such act does not require notice. The 
Federal Reserve Bank recognizes. the 
soundness of two-name paper in the form 
of trade acceptances as against the sin- 
gle-name paper, by allowing % of 1 per 
cent. rate on the trade acceptance 
under the ruling. In using the trade ac- 
ceptance in re-discount to your bank, your 
10 per cent. borrowing value on the basis 
of the capital and surplus of the bank are 


not affected. Your ability to discount ac- 
ceptances is unlimited, unless you have 
more than 10 per cent. of the amount of 
the capital and surplus of your bank of 
any one customer’s trade acceptances, 
and in that event, the 10 per cent. rule 
runs against that one customer only, and 
does not affect the others. 


With the references and citations given 
here, certainly there can be no disagree- 
ment in any one’s mind but that tne 
trade acceptance has in fact already be- 
come a permanent instrument of commer- 
cial finance in these United States, and 
the sooner it becomes national in its use 
the better. 


Elimination of the Cash Discount. 


The readjusting of the price of all mer- 
chandise and commodities of sale so as 
to bear a proper price and trade discount 
so as to take care of cost of distribution, 
plus a reasonable profit to the necessary 
handlers thereof, of course, on the face 
of it, looks like a stupendous undertak- 
ing, yet, as a matter of fact, in this day 
and time of big things it is not a frignt- 
ening thing to attempt. On the other 
hand, it could very easily be brought about 
if we could make up our minds to do it 
at one and the same time, amd set our- 
selves about to the task of accomplish- 
ing same. The trade acceptance useful- 
ness will be largely defeated if we do not 
eliminate the cash discount. It is true 
that same is adaptable to business with 
the cash discount (but poorly so) or with- 
out it, but if we have to give a cash dis- 
count to the customer who signs the 
trade acceptance, and then allow the 
discount to the bank for handling same, 
it makes of the trade acceptance a 
two-edge tool, which cuts away profits 
of the seller from both sides. What 1s 
the use anyway? Label your goods cor- 
rectlyv—price your goods right and then 
get the price. Elimination of the cash 
discount seems such a practical and 
proper thing to do, both for economy in 
handling business and for the irregular- 
ities and irregular practices that could 
be stopped as a result thereof, that it 
= to meed little further argument 

ere, 

The paper prepared by your chairman, 
previously referred to, quite fully treats 
on this subject. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced, and have become more and more 
to recognize that the cash discount is the 
real ‘“‘wolf in lamb’s clothes’ that con- 
tinues to steal away our just profits and 
self-respect. The trade acceptance, 
since its recent introduction, has now 
become an assured fact, and just so sure 
is that true, it can never serve its full 
purpose until it is allowed to work hand 
in hand with its twin oe of innova- 
which 


tion and improvement, even goes 
further than the trade acceptance it- 
self towards dispelling irregular prac- 


tices and making for cleaner business 
and truer business throughout. 

Keep in mind, gentlemen, that nothing 
great was ever achieved without labor 
and sacrifice, and the elimination of the 
cash discount is absolutely necessary to 
the complete usefulness of the trade ac- 
ceptance, and the day will come and at 
no great distance, when we will wonder 
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why we have permitted this renegade to 
live among us so long as we have, and 
at such a tremendous expense, when it 
yielded mo returns, but, on the other 
hand, has brought more trouble and 
abuse upon us than all other phases of 
business combined. 


If your goods are honestly labeled and 
properly priced and the buyer of these 
goods agrees that such is true, then in 
the name of common sense why is it 
proper that you should insult his selr- 
respect by offering him a hand-out to 
honor his own signature, of agreement 
to pay his bills? From the true angles 
such a transaction has the following as- 
pect:— 

lst. That you have overcharged tne 
customer and you want to get your mon- 
ey before he finds it out, 

2nd. That you do not trust the firm 
that you are dealing with. 

3rd. That you are not sufficiently 
strong to finance your own business, and. 
by the way, the time is coming when the 
buyer will look as carefully into the 
financial standing. methods and manners 
of the seller, as the seller scrutinizes the 
financial stamding and conduct of tne 
buyer. 

Your committee recommends that the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesale Druggists 
here and now go on record and pledge 
their entire support and membership to 
the use and adoption of the trade ac- 


eeptance in the buying and selling of 
merchandise, and under the following 
conditions:— 


Beginning January 1, 1919, that every 
member of this organization will simuita- 
neously adopt this system, billing all 
goods sold and handled by wholesale 
druggists net, settlement to be made on 
the 15th and 20th of each month by trade 
acceptance due in twenty days there- 
from, and that there be no deviation 
from these terms under any circum- 
stances whatever. In the event that ex- 
tension of time of payment is granted, 
that same be closed by promissory note 
at the expiration of the date of the trade 
acceptance, and at such rate of interest as 
is satisfactory to the seller.* (See foot 
note.) 

We further recommend that beginning 
January 1, 1919, that all wholesale drue- 
gists adopt the trade acceptance in the 
buying of merchandise and that we gu 
on record as approving and advising all 
merchants and manufacturers to elimin- 
ate from their terms tne cash discount, 
provided, first, that the merchant and the 
manufacturer will readjust their dis- 
counts (this made mecessary because 
many merchants and manufacturers al- 
low eight and ten per cent. designated 
as ‘‘cash discount,’’ when, in fact, it is 
really a trade discount), so as to allow a 
proper trade discount to take care of the 
cost of distribution, plus a reasonable 
profit, in other words, the present terms 
of manufacturers embracing trade and 
cash discounts should be consolidated 
into the new form of trade discount, 
which must not be less than sixteen per 
cent. net to the jobber (present overhead 
expense of jobbers average from twelve 
to 15 per cent.). settlement to be made 
by thirty-day acceptance from date of 
invoice. 
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Further, we recommend that an active 
division in our home office be created for 
the purpose of assisting in the introduc- 
tion of these innovations. That we so- 
licit the co-operation of all allied busi- 
nesses to the successful accomplishment 
of same. Having very carefully consid- 
ered the momentousness of this step and 
the far-reaching benefits to individual 
firms, commercial business as a whole 
and to our country, especially at this 
time of world stress and strain due to 
the world war, we recommend earnestly 
that this plan_be adopted and put into 
vse by all other branches of American 
commerce. 

We further recommend that each ana 
every member of the N. W. D. A. be as- 
sessed $100 each, and by such method a 
fund of not less than $25,000 be raised, to 
be used for the following purposes:—Em- 
ploy sufficient additional office help, en- 
gage national speakers and trained minds 
upon these subjects, for the purpose of 
visiting all of the centers in the United 
States where Wholesale druggists have 
their domicile, explaining the virtues ana 
the benefits from these great movements, 
and at each visit the salesmen of Our 
members are to be called in for a gen- 
eral conference, the plans, ideas and ben- 
efits of this great movement be fully ex- 
plained to them and that immediatety 
thereafter it be the order of every house 
that each amd every salesman immediate- 
ly apply himself to the selling of the 
trade acceptance and the net price cannot 
to each and every dealer in the United 
States. We submit that this plan cannor 
help but command the respect of every 
right thinking man ‘and organization in 
America, and will. when adopted by the 
wholesale druggists, be hailed by other 
divisions of commerce in this country 
and abroad, as the boldest, yet the most 
definitely sound, elevating, purifying and 
strengthening movement that has ever 
been introduced in mercantile affairs. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert R. Ellis, chairman. 





*The use of this plan by dealers whose 
regular terms are longer than thirty days, 
say , 90 or 120 days, ete. Buyers desiring 
to pay cash in lieu fo signing trade ac- 
ceptance should be allowed to deduct a 
rate of discount per annum on the same 
basis as the current rate prevailing in the 
community in which the transaction oc- 
curs. 

The President:—We are indebted to 
Mr. Ellis for the brochure which he has 
prepared, and also the excellent address 
which he has just delivered. The report 
is now before you for discussion. Are 
there any remarks? 


Mr. Piaut. 


Joseph Plaut :—Mr. Ellis thanked us for 
having placed him in office. As the mat- 
ter stands, I think thanks are due to him, 
and he should be thanked for the tre- 
mendous work he has done and the 
thought which he has given to the sub- 
ject and the earnestness with which he 
presents it. 

I think we on the floor are at a disad- 
vantage. While we have seriously 
thought éver the matter, we are not as 
familiar with it as Mr. Ellis is, and can- 
not be. 

With reference to the silence with which 
his report on credits and collections was 
received, and the intimation that in this 
particular feature he hopes to bring out 
more heated discussion, we understand 
that is a pleasantry, and I am sure that 
in discussing the matter we shall all do 
it in a temperate, moderate and, as far 
as we may, an intelligent manner, with 
nothing personal in it. 

It seems to me that if this were a gath- 
ering of bankers and the chairman of the 
committee was the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of a banking associa- 
tion, he would have been more in place 
rather than at a gathering of merchants. 
It seems to me, in short, that the entire 
trade acceptance scheme is in the line of 
inflation of the interests of the banking 
world, rather than of the practical mer- 
chants. That is a broad, bold statement 
to make. and I make it less in an attack 
on the academic proposition of trade ac- 
ceptances than its practicable and feasible 
application to everyday trade and com- 
merce, 

There is a reference in the report to 
the action of the grocery trade, and, to 
my mind, we are not so far away from 
them. The grocery trade claims to do 
business on a cash basis, that is, on a 
30-day basis, and nominally we aim to 
do that—our terms are 30 days net, with 
1 per cent. if the account is paid in 10 
days, which is a matter of convenience to 
our customers and ourselves, and has 
been interpreted to mean that on receipt 
of the monthly statement a single remit- 
tance may be made, less the 1 per cent. 
discount, provided the payment reaches 
us before the 13th of the month, and I 
may state parenthetically, that my own 
firm is very rigid and strict in enforcing 
ange if not absolutely, practically virtual- 
y so, 

Going further, we hear the statement 
that the trade acceptance plan will lead 
to careful buying, will prevent over-buy- 
ing and lead to prompt settlement. I do 
not know whether that is so or not, 
whether it works out that way. In giv- 
ing a trade acceptance a customer, al- 
though he may be limited as to the 
amount of credit he may enjoy, feels 
when he has signed the acceptance that 
bill is paid, and he will buy more—his 
dealings will be with various houses, and 
there seems to be there a step in the di- 
rection of inflation. Bankers, of course, 
welcome the trade acceptance because it 
is a two-name paper. They are safe, in 
any event. The merchants, I think, will 
find, particularly in the case of the small 
retail druggists, that the acceptance will 
not be honored at maturity, as a rule, or, 
rather, perhaps, to amend that state- 
ment, there will be many exceptions. 
What is the consequence? It will involve 
correspondence and extensions of notes, 
and further trouble in connection with 
sending out statements, say, semi- 
monthly, really adding considerable work 
and trouble to bring the thing into prac- 
tical operation. 

The answer to that, of course, is that 
that is necessary for the time being, but 
that the process of education will in time 
remedy that, and then we will have the 
full saving in the application of the plan. 
There is considerable authority for the 
plan presented in the report, there are a 
number of strong indorsements of it, but 
what we would like to have are statistics 


on the part of those who have put the 
plan in practical operation to see whether 
it is successful. I do not know whether 
such statistics are available. 


To return to the retailer for a moment 
--I am talking at random, I have nothing 
prepared, and am just speaking as the 
thought strikes me—the retailer today, 
while he is asked to make his claims be- 
fore payment, or rather to pay the state- 
ment as rendered, and that his claims will 
be settled promptly, will hesitate to give 
an acceptance which is in the nature of 
a note, and a legal liability, and that is 
a feature which will have to be consid- 
ered and overcome by labor and time. 


As to the trouble of introducing the 
plain, we might, of course, in time bring 
about the elimination of the cash discount 
and the introduction of the trade accept- 
ance, but what is the position of the 
wholesaler or merchant who does not use 
the banks, who does not borrow, and who 
gives 1 per cent. to those customers who 
remit promptly, and who receives 1 per 
cent., and in many cases, 2 per cent. on 
his own purchases? It has been sug- 
gested that the manufacturer will so fix 
his prices to the jobber that the jobber 
will not be at a loss, that is, the cost of 
operations, etc., wi. be covered. If it 
does not openly include the cash discount, 
and yet it does indirectly, it is a matter 
of evasion, because, after all, it takes the 
cash discount into account—it is either 
the one thing or the other, and if we de- 
cline to give the cash discount, we have 
no moral right to ask for a cash discount, 
the giving of all cash discounts ceases, so 
that the manufacturer in invoicing his 
goods cannot take the cash discount into 
consideration. 


Coming to our own particular case, we 
would be at a serious disadvantage if we 
were to forego the cash discount we now 
have. We are willing to give the cash 
discounts to the customer who pays 
promptly and not later than the 13th of 
the month, and, again, parenthetically, I 
will make the statement, frankly and 
truthfully, that we have lost business 
where customers have said that others 
were giving the 1 per cent. when the bill 
was paid almost any time within the suc- 
ceeding month, and we said that we would 
not follow that method, and that we 
would rather lose the business than to 
make an exception in our terms. We give 
this 1 per cent. discount to the retailer 
who pays his bills promptly, and we think 
the retailer is entitled to that in compari- 
son with the customer who takes 60 days 
to pay his bills—and in some cases we 
find it profitable to extend the time to 60 
days, but, on the other hand, we do not 
lose the opportunity of taking our own 
cash discount, and on looking over our 
books I find the discounts we earn exceed 
the discounts we give. I have tried to 
speak just as we feel about this. 


The President :—Is there any one else 
who has anything to say on this subject? 


Charles Gibson. 


Charles Gibson:—I attended the con- 
vention at Chicago of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A., and one of the 
best arguments I have heard in favor of 
the trade acceptance, outside of what Mr. 
Ellis has given us, I heard there. There 
was a gentleman there who is in the hard- 
ware business at St. Louis, and he said 
he had set out to inaugurate the trade ac- 
ceptance in his business. He was carry- 
ing on his books accounts amounting to 
$500,000. He succeeded in getting $75,000 
in trade acceptances, and this was_ the 
clincher of his argument. He said if he 
had succeeded in getting $375,000 in trade 
acceptances he could afford to buy $300,- 
000 worth of Liberty Bonds. As it was, 
he could only buy $75,000 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds, because his money is tied up 
in the business. I thought that was a 
good argument in favor of trade accept- 
ances. 

Mr. Plaut has suggested that we ought 
to know about the experience of business 
men who have adopted the trade accept- 
ance system, Mr. Bole is present with us, 
and if I remember correctly, last year he 
spoke about trade acceptances at our con- 
vention in Chicago, and I was wondering 
if we could not hear what their experi- 
ence in Canada is, and also he may tell 
us how they inaugurated the system. 

D. W. Bole:—I can hardly say much 
about how the system was inaugurated ; 
in fact, it was inaugurated before I was 
born. Trade acceptances have been in 
use in Canada ever since I have been in 
the trade. I was not aware of any dis- 
tinction between a trade acceptance and 
a bank acceptance. We do not recognize 
any distinction over there. _Our practice 
is evidently, according to Mr. Eliis’ in- 
terpretation, the bank acceptance scheme. 

I think, perhaps, if I just put before 
you the practice with regard to trade ac- 
ceptances as it is conducted in our own 
business, in my own company, that will 
represent pretty well the practice which 
is in force in Canada and the wholesale 
drug trade. We ge twice a month to 
our bankers, with bank acceptance, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ellis’ interpretation, cov- 
ering the purchases as made by our cus- 
tomers during the previous 15 days. We 
discount these acceptances at once with 
our bank. The bank, of course, has the 
privilege to reject those drawn on men 
that have not good credit, according to 
the views of the bank official. The bank 
then immediately discounts these accept- 
ances for us and we get the money. These 
acceptances go forward to the respective 
customers and they accept them. That 
acceptance then gives the bank the 
double security of our own name and the 
customer’s name, for the period desig- 
nated 30 days or longer, according to the 
terms of the acceptance. 

We have found that it works very well, 
enables us to clean up our books and get 
hold of capital that properly belongs to 
us. That is the practice in Canada. Is 
there any other question, Mr. Gibson? 

Arthur D. Parker —What percentage of 
your accounts are you able to put in that 
shape? 

D. W. Bole:- 
—all our goods are 
practically. 

R. H. Bradiey :—What 
state? 

D. W. Bole :—That is a question that I 
answered last year in Chicago and they 
laughed at me when I gave them our 
terms. Our terms previous to the war 
were four months, or 5 per cent. if the 
customer paid in 30 days. This 5 per 
cent. we hardly interpreted in the light 
that Mr. Ellis has presented it. In our 
opinion, it is an inducement for our cus- 
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tomers to pay in 30 days. If he neglects 
to pay in 30 days he is penalized to the 
extent of 5 per cent., and the result is we 
have had most of our customers pay in 30 
days. 

Since the war we have endeavored to 
get all our business on a 30-day basis, 
less 5 per cent. 


Arthur D. Parker:—If you do not get 
the settlement in 30 days, and get the 
bank acceptance besides, do you allow 
the 5 per cent., or do you allow a longer 
time to pay, say, 30 or 60 days. Suppose 
you sold a bill of goods today, under the 
plan you have just suggested, at the ex- 
piration of 30 days would you allow the 5 
per cent. and then take a note or bank 
acceptance for an additional period. Is 
that correct? 


D. W. Bole:—No. If we take off the 5 
per cent. we make out a draft for the net 
amount in 30 days, and if the draft is 
not paid at the expiration of the 30 days, 
we restore the 5 per cent., and that ap- 
plies to the payment at the end of the 
three months. 

Arthur D. Parker :—In other words, the 
5 per cent. is eliminated at the expiration 
of the 30 days, but these notes, which we 
are discussing here do not accomplish 
anything further in the oe of getting 
your cash, unless your name is behind the 
paper, in other words, it is still an un- 
finished transaction. 

6 Bole:—Our name is behind the 
paper, of course. In almost every town 
where we have a customer there is a 
bank, and that bank is the correspondent 
of our bank at headquarters. The bank in 
the town where the customer is presents 
the bill of exchange or draft on the day 
of maturity, and it makes the machinery 
more effective than if we allowed the ac- 
count to drift on our books until matur- 
ity, and asked the buyer to send the cash. 

Joseph Plaut:—You do not eliminate 
the cash discount? 

D. W. Bole :—No, but we are discussing 
that at the present time, Mr. Plaut. The 
war has revolutionized things, and this is 
one of the revolutions, we think, which 
perhaps will be effected in time. Take, 
for instance, the question of domestic 
loans in Canada. Previous to the war, 
if a city or province or the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Canada wanted $1,000,000, 
they always went to the London market. 
When the war came on and we found 
that Great Britain requirea all ner own 
money, we had to devise other means for 
securing money, and the Federal Govern- 
ment came to New York and borrowed 
$40,000,000, shortly after war was de- 
clared in 1914. 

Then, in fear and trembling, our gov- 
ernment went to its own people and asked 
for $50,000,000, and they got the banks 
to underwrite $25,000,000 of it, but the 
people subscribed $110,000,000. We then 
asked for $100,000,000 and we got $250,- 
000,000, and then we asked for $250,000,- 
000 and we secured $419,000,000, so we are 
getting more confidence in ourselves. 

The reason, I think, perhaps, why we 
have not eliminated the cash: discount is 
because we did not have the moral cour- 
age to do it. Now, we feel that things 
are being changed by the war, and 
think perhaps we will be able in a short 
time to sell our goods on a cash basis 
without any discount. 

F. E. Bogart:—If you could sell your 
merchandise today on 30 days, with 1 
per cent. off, cash in 10 days, and that 
practice was well established, you would 
be quite happy, would you not? 

D Bole :—Yes, that is what I am 
trying to do myself. I have inaugurated 
a little campaign in our own Canadian 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and I 
am in hopes of accomplishing that thing. 

F. &. Bogart :—If that was done, would 
you have very much use for the trade 
acceptance? 

D. W. Bole:—yYes, it would be useful 
to us, because it would facilitate our ma- 
chinery for collection. If we made a draft 
on our customer at 30 days, the bank 
would assust us in collecting at the end 
of 30 days. If it was done by ourselves 
the account might be allowed to drift. If 
you allow it to drift 15 or 30 days beyond 
maturity there is some trouble in collect- 
ing the account. usually, and it is better 
to have a trade acceptance and prompt 
collection. 

Charles Gibson:—Do you make ony 
provision for the extension of the ban 
acceptance in case it is not paid wnen 
due? 

D. W. Bole:—If it is not paid when 
due, it comes back and is charged up to 
our account, and we have to charge that 
against the customer, and we charge him 
with the cost. 

F. H. Garrett:—Do you charge interest 
on paid acceptance after 30 days? 

D. W. Bole:—The answer to that ques- 
tion is that we do not make a draft for 
more than 30 days, unless for the net 
amount of the purchase. 

Benj. A, Jackson :—I would like to ask 
how you can afford to allow a discount of 
5 per cent. if you receive only the same 
margin on proprietaries and pharmaceuti- 
cals that we do in the United States, with 
the very large proportion of the business 
here in those lines of goods? 

. Bole :—We do not receive the 
same discounts—our discount from the 
manufacturers over there, as a rule, is 
15 and 5. 

L. D. Sale:—Do I understand that in 
no case do you take the trade acceptance 
and allow the 5 per cent.? For instance, 
at the end of the 15-day period, and you 
take these trade acceptances to the bank, 
do not you take off the 5 per cent.? 

D. . Bole :—No. 

William Scott :—You suggested that the 
banks would discount these acceptances, 
that is, those that they considered good. 
I assume that very probably the retail 
druggists in Canada are, to a considerable 
extent, on the same financial basis as the 
retail druggists in this country. I ven- 
ture to say right now, that thereis not a 
wholesale druggist in this room who 
would want to guarantee that over 60 
per cent. of these acceptances would be 
paid at maturity. At least, if that is the 
case, they have a different class of retail 
druggists from what we have in our part 
of the country. Now, how do you arrange 
about that? You just simply hold the pa- 
per yourselves, is that the idea? The bank 
does not want to take it. You know and 
I know, that there will be on any paper 
of that nature a very considerable amount 
that will be dishonored, that is, it will 
not be paid at maturity. 

I am a believer in the trade acceptance, 
theoretically, but I am afraid it will be 
some time before we can really get it in 
good working order. If you could give 
us any information as to what percentage 
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of your trade acceptances are reall aid 
at maturity, or what percentage of them 
you have to take back, which are charged 
up to you as discounters, I would be 
obliged for the information. 


D. W. Bole:—Speaking for our own 
company, we are composed of human 
units, and we make mistakes sometimes. 
I would not like to say for the Canadian 
retail drug trade that there is not sixty 
per cent. who would honor their paper 
at maturity. I think there is sixty per 
cent. of our customers who honor their 
paper and pay at matur'ty. I feel pretty 
certain that statement is true. 


We are sometimes tempted to sell a 
man a bill of goods who would not be 
considered as a bright mark by a bank. 
We take our chances, but I think other 
gentlemen in this room do the same 
thing. That man’s bill we would nor 
present to the bank; we collect it by 
other -methods. We would not like to 
take a bill to the bank and ask the bank 
to discount it, and then have them tell 
us we are dealing with people that they 
have no confidence in, but on account of 
the profit we get, we take that chance, 
and we make some money out of that 
class of business; but the great majority 
of our bills are paid at maturity. Some 
of them go to the bank amd the bank 
charges them up to us, and we hold 
them as additional security. The ac- 
count is closed and we hold the draft. 
It is the acceptance of the customer who 
ucknowledges the bill is correct, and has 
not the money to pay it at the time, and 
we proceed to collect it as best we can. 

F. E. Bogart:—What rate of exchange 
does the bank charge? 


D. W. Bole:—As a rule, one-e'ghth of 
one per cent., sometimes one-quarter of 
one per cent., depending on the facili- 


ioe of the bank at the point of collec- 
‘on, 

L. D, Sale:—You pay that? 

D. W. Bole:—Yes, and after the draft 
comes back we charge it back to tne 
customer. 

A. H. Williams.—The trade acceptance 
in our particular business would be of no 
use to us whatever. 

Perhaps a few words as to the practi- 
cal operation of the trade acceptance in 
France might be of interest to the gen- 
tlemen present. The trade acceptance 
has been in operation in that country 
for a hundred years or more. As I un- 
derstand it, every bill of goods that is 
sold in France, if it is not over $5, is im- 
mediately closed by a trade acceptance, 
and the trade acceptance is then dis- 
counted by the local bank with whom 
the merchant is doing business. These 
trade acceptances are then rediscounted, 
where necessary, by the Bank of France, 
and the Bank of France maintains 
branches all over France, but when we 
compare this country with France, we 
can see that it is almost impossible to 
follow their manner of doing business. 

When the acceptance is due it is for- 
warded to the nearest branch of the 
Sank of France, and from there for- 
warded by personal messenger to the 
dealer, provided there is no branch bank 
nm his town. We all know that the 
French have money stowed away in the'r 
stockings all the time in cash, and in 
France it is a very rare thing for an 
acceptance to be dishonored. 

To digress a minute, I will state the 
experience of one of my friends who is 
in the oil and paint business in Utica. 
He has this trade acceptance bug in his 
head so badly that he does not really 
know what to do, but he is trying it on 
some of his customers, and as a result 
he has lost, so far, at least ten per cent. 
of his business. I do not see any way 
possible by which you can apply this 
trade acceptance vlan to the small trade, 
but I can see how it may be of very 
great benefit to the big trade. 

We all know the experience of Eng- 
land in its open discount market. We 
know what Germany did, starting thirty- 
five years ago, when she went after the 
foreign trade, and accepted what would 
now be called trade acceptances, in pay- 
ment of her goods, and these trade ac- 
ceptances were made to the seller, in- 
dorsed by a bank beyond any question 
in Germany, and rediscounted on the 
open discount market in London, so that 
for years and years Germany was get- 
ting her export trade financed by ong- 
lish cash. : 

Now, in my case—of course, I am only 
one of the little fellows—I cannot see 
where a trade acceptance will be of any 
use to me whatever. We have no dis- 
count at our bank, we borrow no money, 
and under those circumstances what use 
would a trade acceptance be to me’ 2 
simply state my position, because under 
no circumstances, if the Association 
adonts it, would I go into it. That is 
- bs ghinn ag — it would be the position 
o ots of smaller jobbers <« r 
United States. eee Se ee 

Luc’en B. Hall:—I hesitate very much 
to Say anything on this subject, after 
Mr. Ellis elaborate and thorough report. 
It is ideal, in a way, and I have no 
doubt that every member of this Asso- 
ciation would be glad to have conditions 
in the shape he has presented them, ac- 
cording to his report, but there are a 
good many things thut come up that we 
must take into consideration. 

He suggests that we have an educa- 
tional committee to go around and edu- 
cate our wholesale drugg’sts on this 
Proposition. That is a very good idea. I 
think that should be done a year or two 
before we enter into this pian. 

We have in Cleveland conditions that 
we think would almost prohibit our sell- 
ing goods without any discount. If we 
sold goods without giving a discount, the 
stra‘ght acceptance would be the only 
thing to have, but just as sure as you 
sold goods without giving a discount you 
would have to wait forever for your 
money. Then regarding the wholesale 
grocers—the wholesale grocers in our 
section sell many goods which we sell 
and they enter into competition with us 
in certain lines. They give two per cent. 
discount, and if we tr'ed to sell the same 
goods without giving any discount we 
would lose a large amount of our busi- 
ness, and I really do not see how we 
could ever attempt to put that scheme 
through in our section. We would very 
much like to do it. but we think. as the 
gentleman has just said, we would lose 
a large share of our business. It would 
go to either buying clubs, grocery 
houses or other channels, but when tne 
time comes that our trade and otnes 
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classes of merchants are educated up to 
the trade acceptance and adopt it, we 
would be only tvo glad to join in. 

The President:—Is there any further 
discussion on this report submitted by 
Mr. Ellis? If not, it will be referred to 
the Board of Control. 

I will announce that the second infor- 
mal meeting of the wholesale druggists 
will be held in this room at 2 o'clock. 

We will now call for the report of the 
Committee on Nvuminations, Edgar D. 
Taylor, chairman. 


Report of Committee on Nominations. 


Edgar D. Taylor:—Mr,. President and 
gentlemen of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association.—Your Committee 
on Nominations has made the following 
selection of officers for the ensuing 


year :—- . 
' President, Arthur D. Parker, New Or- 
leans, La. 


First vice-president, Joseph Plaut, New 
York, N. Y. 

Second vice-president, William J. Mur- 
ray, Jr., Columbia, 8. C. 

Third vice-president, W. F. Cram, Des 


Moines, Ia. 2 
Fourth vice-president, R. W. Blanding, 


> ance, R. I. 
: erin vtse-prestient, Fred E. Yahr, Mii- 
waukee, Wis. 
BOARD OF CONTROL. 
George R. Merrell, chairman, St. Louis, 


oO. 
L. D. Sale, Los Angeles, Cal. 
F. GC. Groover, Jacksonville, Fla. 
H. D. Faxon, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lee M. Hutchine, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
R. R. Ellis, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. T. Harper, Ottumwa, Ia. 
G. Barrett Moxley, Indianapolis, Ind. 
S. D. Andrews, Minneapolis, Minn. 
B. A. Jackson, Providence, R. I. 
W. E. Greiner, Dallas, Tex. 
The Board of Control, with the approval 
of the president, has appointed:— 
F. E. Holliday, secretary, New York. 
Cc. H. Waterbury, assistant secretary, 
New York. 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
treasurer, New York. 
E. D. Taylor, Chairman. 
F. H. Garrett. 
W. E. Greiner. 
John D. Owen. 
Charles Gibson. 


Edgar D. Taylor:—I will state, Mr. Pres- 
{dent and gentlemen, that Mr. Greiner, 
who is a member of our Committee on 
Nomination, objected very much to hav- 
ing his name on this list, but we over- 
ruled his objection. 

The President:—You did the right thing. 
Under the rules, these nominations should 
go over for two hours. 

Edgar D. Taylor:—I move that the rules 
be suspended and the nominees be elected 
now, and that the assistant secretary be 
authorized to cast, the unanimous ballot 
of the members present for the election 
of these nominees. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to 
vote and carried.) 

Assistant Secretary Waterbruy: — The 
ballot electing the officers and members 
of the Board of Control as reported by the 
Committee on Nominations is hereby car- 
ried. 

The President:—The nominees are de- 
clared duly elected. 

The next business in order is the report 
of the Committee on Time and Place of 
next meeting, Charles F. Weller, Omaha, 
Neb., chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Time and 
Place. 


Charles F. Weller:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen.—For the first time that I re- 
member in the history of this Association 
we had a little trouble in deciding on the 
place for the next meeting. The commit- 
tee got together yesterday morning and, 
taking the war conditions into considera- 
tion, and the fact that we might have 
something more serious to think about 
next fall than even the drug business, we 
decided that a central location had better 
be selected, and after canvassing the vari- 
ous invitations we have received, which 
were all very cordial, coming from a 
number of prominent citizens and trade- 
people of the cities in question, namely, 
Detroit, Columbus, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, Atlantic City, and several other 
places which the committee did not con- 
sider, we thought it might be best, as I 
said a moment ago, to have the conven- 
tion centrally located. 

We, therefore, agreed that the meeting 
should be held in Cincinnati, but later 
after considering the matter further and 
talking with our Cincinnati friends they 
very generously agreed that the meeting 
next year should go to New Orleans, and 
they withdrew Cincinnati from the con- 
test. 

We, therefore, present New Orleans as 
the place for the 1919 convention of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’' Associa- 
tion. 

The President:—Under the rules, this 
report will be laid over for two hours. 
However, the chair would entertain a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and settle the 
question now. 

W. J. Mooney:—I move that the rules 
be suspended and a vote be taken on the 
report of the Committee on Time and 
Place at this time. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to 
vote and carried.) 

The President:—New Orleans having 
been favorably reported as the place for 
the 1919 convention of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ convention, all of 
the members who are in favor of going 
to New Orleans next year please make 
it known. 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 

The President:—Wea will now have the 
report of the Auditing Committee. 


Report of the Auditing Committee. 

To the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association:— 

Gentlemen.—Your Auditing Committee, 
as appointed, composed of George D. 
Muth, E. S. Albert and C. A. Englehart, 
have carefully examined all vouchers sub- 
mitted and recorded on the treasurer's 
report submitted therewith. We find 


same to bear proper indorsement and are 
correct as reported. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Mr. Muth has been called out of the 
ety and is unable to sign this report 
Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. A. Englehart, 
Edward S. Albert, 
Auditing Committee. 

The President:—The report will take the 
usual course. 

I will ask the first vice-president, Mr. 
Bradley, to take the chair. 

(First Vice-President Bradley 
chair.) 

The Chairman:—We will now have the 
report of the Committee on the Presi- 
dent’s Address, which will be presented 
by M. E. Sherman, chairman of the com- 
mittes. 

Mr. Sherman 
follows:— 


Report of Committee on 
President’s Address. 


We are very glad to indorse and com- 
mend the opening part of the president's 
address, in which he speaks of war con- 
ditions and other matters of great in- 
terest. 

We are especially pleased with that 
part of the address referring to crops 
and help situation. These are two impor- 
a a a in which we are much inter- 
ested. 

The manner and way in which the 
president has covered them is very sat- 
isfactory. 

We also desire to call attention to that 
part of the address referring to the pres- 
ent condition of the chemical manufac- 
ture and coal-tar preparations, the figures 
given are interesting and profitable. We 
heartily indorse the president’s stand on 
the subject of oversolicitation, also on 
the matter of return of goods and fewer 
deliveries. We feel with the president 
that the time is opportune to inaugurate 
reforms, such as curtailment of solicita- 
tion,.smaller city sales force, fewer deliv- 
eries and proper regulation of the re- 
turned goods abuse. 

If the idea as expressed by the presi- 
dent as to the future conduct of the 
wholesale drug business could be carried 
out and put in practice, it would result 
in the business being more satisfactory 
and profitable. 

In closing, we commerd the thorough 
and heartfelt way in which the president 
has conducted the affairs of the Associa- 
tion during the year and express our 
thanks for the able and helpful address 
which he has submitted to us, and we 
hope that the members of our Associa- 
tion will give it careful study. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. E. Shermen, Chairman, 
Charles Gibson. 

W. G. Best. 

Lucien E. Lyons. 

D. M. Penick. 


in the 


presented the report, as 





is no objec- 
accepted and 


The Chairman:—If there 
tion, this report will be 
adopted. 

(President Bedwell in the chair.) 

The President:—Immediately after the 
reading of the report of the Legislative 
Committee tomorrow morning at 103 
o'clock, we will receive the report of the 
Board of Control on that committee's re- 
port. 

The next regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will convene at 10 o'clock on 
Thursday morning. Please be present 
promptly. We will now adjourn. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Thursday Morning, October 10. 


President Bedwell called the meeting 
to order at 10.25 o'clock. 
The President:—The first business will 





be the reading of the minutes of the 
fifth session. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
the minutes of the fifth session. 

The President:—You have heard the 
minutes of the fifth session. If there is 
no objection, they will be approved. 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury:—We 
received this telegram yesterday even- 
ing:— 


Invitation to Meet in Detroit in 1919. 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 9. 


Wholesale Druggists’ 
York. 


President, National 
Association, New 
The Detroit Board of Commerce takes 
pleasure in extending, through your local 
members, a cordial invitation to hold your 
next convention in this city. 
Detroit Board of Commerce. 
The President:—Since we elected our 
members yesterday, we have received anu 
application for an associate membership 
from Northam Warren, of New York 
city. If some one will make a motion w 
suspend the rules, we will pass on that 
application now, 


A. W. Miller:—I make such a motion. 
(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 
A. W. Miller:—I move that the ass’‘st- 


ant secretary be authorized to cast the 
ballot for the election of Northam War- 
ren, as associate member. 


(The motion was duly seconded and 
carried.) 
The President:—The next business is 


the report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. The chairman of the committee, 
George W. Lattimer, of Columbus, O., 
being absent. on account of illness, the 
assistant secretary will read the report. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
report, as follows:— 


Report of Committee 
Legislation. 


Until quite recently your Legislative 
Committee had expected that the House 
and Senate of the United States would 
have completed the revenue bill. 
While the House has voted on the bill, 
which has been referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee, it is quite evident 
that this Senate committee expects to 
take considerable time to consider the 
House bill, and may practically rewrite 
the bill. As a matter of record at this 
time, the Legislative Committee thought 
best to incorporate the House bill as it 
stands at present in this report, as it 
may be of some value in the way of 
reference. In regard to different mat- 


on 


ters of interest to the wholesale drug 
trade in this bill, your Legislative Com- 
mittee through its representatives have 
appeared at the different hearings held 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, and before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

In considering matters of taxation, the 
wholesale druggists of the country un- 
doubtedly desire to stand their full 
share of the responsibility and expense 
in conducting this world’s war, but 
when discrimination and unfair burdens 
are placed upon the wholesale drug 
trade it is their duty to protest and 
state their position to the different 
bodies having these matters in charge. 

Your committee has protested against 
the increase tax on non-beverage al- 
cohol. The increased tax on  non- 
beverage alcohol is one of vital im- 
portance to the medicinal and industrial 
interests of the country, and should 
have nothing to do with the prohibition 
question, which seems to be of so much 
interest to the country at this time. 

The committee has also _ protested 
against a change in the Harrison anti- 
narcotic law without permitting hear- 
ings from the drug trade of the coun- 
try or from the National Drug Trades 
Conference, which was largely instru- 
mental originally in formulating the 
Harrison law. 

Your committee has been much _ in- 
terested in the Edmond’s bill, which was 
for the purpose ot securing a pharma- 
ceutical corps in the army and navy. 


The National Drug Trades Con- 


ference. 
As a delegate and member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 


Drug Trades’ Committee your chairman 
has attended the _ different meetings 
during the year of the Conference and 
of the Executive Committee—the annual 
meeting, January 3-4, 1918, at Baltimore, 
Md.; the Executive Committee meeting 
in Chicago, August 13, 1918; the meeting 


of the Conference in Baltimore and 
Washington, September 25-26, 1918. 
The attention of the National Drug 


Trades Conference has been given to the 
consideration of the increase in the alco- 
hol tax, changes in the Harrison anti- 
narcotic law, and the establishment of 
a pharmaceutical corps in the army 
and navy. 

The president of the Conference, Dr. 


J. H. Beal, has during the year issued 
six bulletins:— 

No. 1. In reference to Compulsory 
Health Insurance and Advertising bill 


H. R. 7916. 

No. 2. In reference to appointment of 
additional standing committees. 

(a.) Alternate councillor to United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

(b.) Committee on Pharmaceutical 
Corps. 

(c.) Committee on Alcohol Legislation. 

(d.) Committee on Anto-Narcotic Legis- 
lation. 

(e.) Committee on 
Labels, 

No. 3. Asking for a _ referendum vote 
to authorize the president to appoint 
above committees, and calling attention 
to “Increase of attacks on Drug Trade 
Interests.’”’ 

No. 4. Appointing the members to 
= on above new standing commit- 
ees. 

No. 5. Offering a _ resolution for re- 
ferendum vote instructing the Executive 
Committee of the Conference to effect 
the introduction into the present Con- 
gress of a bill similar to the Kern- 
Doremus bill, in reference to the drug 
trade having the fullest facilities of the 
mails, and especially the parcel post. 
N. 6. Asking a referendum vote on the 
following resolution:— 

Resolved, That this conference, representing 
all the pharmaceutical interests of the coun- 
try, hereby respectfully protests against any 
increase in the tax upon industrial a!cohol— 
otherwise called non-beverage alcohol—as 
an unnecessary and unjust burden upon an 
industry which has been classed as essential 
to the progress of the war and the health of 
both the mititary and civic population; and 
this Conference further represents and pro- 
tests that any marked increase in such tax, 
because of its prohibitive tendency, is likely 
to defeat the very object of the law and effect 
a reduction of revenue from this source rather 
than an increase, 

Your chairman believing the above 
to be for the best interests of the entire 
drug trade voted in the affirmative on 
all of above referendum votes. 


Non-Beverage Alcohol. 


The passage of the war revenue act of 
October 3, 1917, left the drug trade with 
a legacy of many important matters in 
the way of regulation and adjustment 
which had occupied your Legislative Com- 
mittee during the past year. One of the 
most important of these was the question 
of non-beverage alcohol, the tax rate on 
which for the first time jin the history of 
the country was differentiated from the 
rate on beverage spirits. This recognition 
of the commercial and scientific use of 
alcohol as distinguished from its employ- 
ment as an intoxicating beverage is re- 
garded as a notable accomplishment for 
the drug trade, and as a long step toward 


Formulas and 


the broader recognition which should 
give us practically tax-free alcohol for 
all legitimate medicinal and industrial 


purposes. The emergency legislation, pro- 
posed in the new war revenue bill now 
pending, however, disregards this differ- 
entiation, although before final enactment 
the desired distinction may be made, 
Soon after the enactment of the war 
revenue law the Treasury Department 
promulgated a_ series of regulations, 
known as Treasury Decision 2,559. The 
original regulations were objectionable to 
the trade on numerous grounds, but espe- 
cially because they required all applica- 
tions for.alcohol to be approved by col- 
lectors of internal revenue, which, in 
many districts, would involve many days’ 
delay and much unnecessary correspond- 
ence, because the requirement that bonds 
of surety companies must be given by all 
persons handling non-beverage alcohol in- 
volved an unnecessarily heavy expense, 
and because of the stipulation that man- 
ufacturers of proprietary preparations 
must submit their formule to collectors 
as a basis of permits to use non-beverage 
spirits. The dissatisfaction of the trade 
with the original regulations was so gen- 
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eral that the matter was taken up with 
the Internal Revenue Bureau authorities 
by the Association’s Washington’s repre- 
sentative, in conjunction with the repre- 
sentatives of the other drug trade asso- 
ciations, and, as a the result of an ex- 
tended series of conferences, Treasury 
Decision 2,559 was comprehensively mod- 
ified and practically all its objectionable 
features withdrawn. 

The purchase of alcohol can now be 
made without referring applications to 
local collectors, the new system authorized 
resembling that in use for.the procure- 
ment of narcotic drugs under the Harri- 
son act. Instead of requiring the bonds 
of surety companies the bureau author- 
izes the acceptance of individual sureties 
or the deposit of Liberty bonds. The last- 
named method is likely to appeal to small 
dealers whose transactions in alcohol are 
limited to small quantities. Inasmuch as 
bonding companies in many districts will 
not write bonds for less than $1,000 at 
the rate of 1 per cent., entailing a pre- 
mium of $10, it is obvious that a dealer 
who requires a bond of but $100 or so is 
enabled to make a handsome net saving 
by depositing the amount in Liberty 
bonds, 

The requirement that manufacturers of 
proprietary preparations shall submit 
their formulz to collectors of internal 
revenue in order to secure non-beverage 
alcohol was_ withdrawn in view of the 
very general protest against this pro- 
vision of the regulations, and it was pro- 
vided that this information need not be 
disclosed except in the event that the of- 
ficials have reason to suspect that some 
particular product is of such a character 
that its manufacture from non-beverage 
alcohol should not be permitted. In Such 
an event the producer will be called upon 
to submit his formula to the department, 
but will be permitted to do so in such 
manner as to prevent its disclosure b 
eh og or unscrupulous subordinate of- 
ficials. 

The regulations also provided that 
pharmacists who hold permits and have 
given bonds will be permitted to sell non- 
beverage alcohol without a physician's 
prescription in quantities not exceeding 
one pint but not in advance of orders, 
provided they first medicate the same in 
accordance with any one of ten formule 
promulgated by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

The forms of application for the pur- 
chase of non-beverage alcohol were not 
very skillfully devised and are not par- 
ticularly appropriate to the purpose. It 
is hoped that ultimately the Internal Rev 
enue Bureau will modify them so as to 
render them more convenient. 


No Floor Tax on Alcohol for Manu- 


facturing Purposes. 


Following the passage of the war rev- 
enue act the Internal Revenue Bureau 
undertook to collect a floor tax on all 
alcohol in the possession of manufactur- 
ers which has not actually gone into any 
manufacturing process, whether the 
spirits were intended to be sold as 
alcohol or for the production of drugs, 
medicines, perfumes, etc. 

This construction of the law was re- 
garded by many members of the trade as 
an arbitrary one, and our Washington 
representative protested against’ the 
action of collectors and urged that the 
question of its legality be referred to the 
Attorney-General. Many similar protests 
were made, and the commissioner finally 
referred the matter to the Department of 
Justice, with the result that the Attorney- 
General delivered a comprehensive opin- 
ion, holding the floor tax to have been 
illegally assessed on alcohol intended for 
manufacturing purposes and not for sale 
as alcohol. Our trade was thus relieved 
of what would have been a heavy burden 
which it was not the intention of Con- 
gress to impose. 


Special Licenses for Certain Commod- 
ities. 

Under the food control act and the law 
regulating the sale and handling of ex- 
plosives it became necessary for the drug 
trade to submit to a form of licensing 
which proved vexatious and annoying to 
many of our members. It also appeared 
to many of our members that the require- 
ment was arbitrary, especially with ref- 
erence to the licensing of foods because 
of the small number of items and_ the 
comparatively small quantities carried by 
the drug trade. It also appeared futile 
because such large quntities of foods 
were necessarily omitted from the reports 
on account of exemptions granted to re- 
tailers. In the matter of licenses under 
the explosive law, it also appeared al- 
most unreasonable to require the trade 
to go to the great trou’- and in some 
cases to considerable expense to keep 
track of small quantities of ordinary 
chemicals, many of them in_ general 
household use, simply because an expert 
chemist might convert them into ex- 
plosives. 

With regard to both food and explosives, 
however, we became convinced that the 
best interests of the’ government required 
that the licensing regulations should be 
complied with, and especiallv that all pos- 
sible safeguards should be thrown around 
the handling of materials for the pro- 
duction of explosives. On this account 
the officers of your Association- decided 
to co-operate heartily with the govern- 
ment and no stone has been left unturned 
to assist the officials having these mat- 
ters in charge. It is greatlv to the credit 
of our trade that one and all have read- 
ily complied with every request the gov- 
ernment has made, and have patriotically 
subjected themselves to no little annoy- 
ance. 


Fruit Syrup Manufacturers Exempt 


from Sugar Control. 


A requirement of the Food Administra- 
tion that the manufacturers of fruit 
syrups should be licensed because of the 
sugar employed by_ them proved partic- 
ularly vexatious, and our Washington rep- 
resentative, therefore, felt justified in 
protesting that syrups included in the 
*resident’s proclamation, which con- 
tained the phrase “sugar, syrup and 
molasses,’ were table syrups and not 
beverage syrups, fruit syrups or medic- 
inal syrups. This matter was discussed 
at great length at v rious hearings, and 
finally the contentions of our represen- 


tative were upheld in a ruling, as fol- 
lows :— 

“The syrups intended to be licensed 
were so-called ‘table syrups’ and not 


beverage syrups or fruit syrups, or me- 
dicinal syrups. It is, therefore, ruled that 
beverage syrups or fruit Syrups, which 
include coca-cola and other beverage 
syrups and soda water syrups, and me- 
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dicinal syrups, are not licensed commod- 

ities and neither manufacturers nor dis- 

tributors of such syrups are required to 

oan), a license to make or handle 
em. 


Extension of Use of Serial Number 
and Guaranty Labels. 


Members of the Association will recall 
the fact that in accordance with a rulin 
made several years ago, and modifie 
from time to time, labels bearing the 
guaranty and serial number of the De- 
partment of Agriculture were prohibited 
from being used after May 1, 1918. At 
the time these rulings were made suffi- 
cient leeway was granted by the ye 
ment to exhaust relatively large stocks of 
labels on hand, but war conditions de- 
veloped certain eccentric features in the 
sales of many lines of merchandise, and 
as May 1, 1918, approached, it became 
apparent that considerable quantities of 
valuable labels, and especially of contain- 
ers upon which labels were so securely at- 
tached or impressed as to make it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to alter them, 
would be left on hand. 

In view of this situation our Wash- 
ington representative applied to the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry for a further extension, 
which was granted on the broad basis 
that the trade should be permitted to use 
such labels after May 1 until their stocks 
were exhausted. The department was in- 
duced to take this position, because it 
does not regard the destruction of val- 
uable labels as being in accord with the 
government’s general policy of conserva- 
tion, and also because of the abnormal 
demand for paper and printed matter of 
all kinds, which would make it a hard- 
ship for manufacturers to be obliged to 
purchase new labels while having old 
stocks on hand. There is no longer any 
misapprehension in the public mind con- 
cerning the ————S of goods under 
the pure food and drug law; hence it is 
believed no harm can result from the con- 
tinued use of the old labels. The depart- 
ment will expect, however, that manufac- 
turers will abandon the use of the guar- 
anty and serial number on all new labels 
and will assume that all labels upon 
which the guaranty and serial number ap- 
pear were printed prior to the issuance 
of the order prohibiting the use of such 
labels after May 1, 1918. 


Lifting of Freight Embargo. 


The drug trade, in common with all 
others, was subjected to great incon- 
venience during the past winter by an 
embargo on freight imposed on the lines 
of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, 
and Philadelphia and Reading railroads. 
The officers of your Association being ad- 
vised that this embargo did not apply to 
coal or food products, contended that 
drugs and medicines should be placed on 
a parity with food products, because of 
their indispensable character. Strong rep- 
resentations were, therefore, made to the 
Director General of Railroads to exempt 
drugs and medicines from the operation 
of the embargo, and orders were finally 
issued on January 28 to Mr. A. H. Smith, 
assistant to the director general at New 
York city, instructing their agents to ac- 
cept shipments of drugs and medicines 
over the railroads covered by the em- 
bargo. In the case of certain agents, how- 
ever, misunderstandings arose because of 
the fact that the embargo was originally 
laid in an official written communication 
from Washington, while the orders ex- 
empting drugs and medicines came by 
telephone or telegraph from New York. 
Several of these cases were reported to 
our Washington’ representative, who 
caused special instructions to be sent to 
the agents in question. The lifting of this 
embargo proved of great service to our 
members, as well as to the retail trade 
and the consuming public. 


Coal Priority for Drugs and Medicines. 


The facts in connection with the coal 
shortage last winter are no doubt fresh 
in the minds of every business man. In 
connection therewith the government had 
occasion to issue its first priorities list 
relating to coal, coke and other fuel, and 
the transportation thereof. This list was 
prepared in some haste, and, therefore, 
without consuliing representatives of the 
great industries of the country. When it 
was promulgated it was found that no 
preference was granted the drug trade. 


To meet this situation our Washington 
representative, in hearty co-operation 
with the representatives of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, and the 
Proprietary Association of America, took 
the matter up with Honorable Edwin B. 
Parker, chairman of the Priorities Com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board, urg- 
ing that the omission of drugs and medi- 
cines from the preference list be promptly 
rectified. In view of the importance of 
this matter, both at present and hereafter, 
it is deemed well to quote liberally from 
the brief presented to Judge Parker by 
~~ Washington representative, as fol- 
Ows :— 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion has noted with regret that in the first 
priorities list relating to eoke and fuel and 
the transportation thereof, the drug trade— 
the most vital of all industries to the lives 
and health of both our armed forces and 
civilian population—has been denied prefer- 
ence. While we understand that the list is 
intended to apply chiefly to those industries 
which are large users of power and which buy 
their fuel in carloads at the mines, neverthe- 
less, the matter of fuel is one of much im- 
portance to our trade. We are also advised 
that the category adopted for preferences in 
the shipment of fuel is likely to be used as 


-_ 


a model for other priority lists soon to be 
framed prescribing the movement of raw ma- 
terials and finished products, 

On behalf of this association, but also in 
the interest of the entire drug trade, we 


earnestly urge that your priority circular No, 1 
be so amended as to provide for our fuel 
supply on the same basis as the most favored 
industries in order that no such situation 
may again arise as occurred last winter when 
many of our manufacturers and dealers were 
greatly embarrassed for lack of fuel. We 
think it a conservative statement to say that 
no other industry in the country is under such 
an obligation of public service as that engaged 
in the manufacture and distribution of drugs 
and medicines, and obviously it is quite as 
much our duty to guard our supplies of fuel 
as to protect the channels through which we 
receive raw materials from which we make 
the products upon which depend the lives 
and health of the people. 

We are unofficially informed that the sug- 
gestion has been made in certain quarters that 
the fuel problem, so far as the drug trade 


is concerned, can be fully met by granting 
priority to a few selected plants which manu- 
tacture certain drugs and medicinal supplies of 
which the army and possibly the civilian pop- 
ulation stand chiefly in need. We cannot be- 
lieve that this suggestion comes from any one 
at all familiar with the drug industry or with 
the demands made upon it either by the army 
or by the general public. Such a discrimina- 
tion as that referred to would not only be 
most unfair to the drug trade at large, but 
it would speedily demoralize the entire indus- 
try and enormously reduce its efficiency for 
public service. Incidentally, it would bring 
about the speedy ruin of a large proportion 
of the wholesalers and retailers in the trade. 
The drug industry is peculiar in that its 
existence depends upon the maintenance of a 
comprehensive distribution system supplying 
more than 100,000 retail stores, which cannot 
exist on the sales of so-called standard pre- 
scription drugs, but must have such allied 
lines as reputable proprietaries and toilet ar- 


ticles. These latter, it should be said, con- 
sist very largely of dentifirices, soaps and 
nursery and hospital talcums. Goods fairly 


classed as luxuries constitute so small a pro- 
portion of toilet articles as to be absolutely 
negligible from a tonnage standpoint, though 
serving a most useful purpose in supplement- 
ing the retailer’s income in order that he may 
maintain what would otherwise be an unprofit- 
able business. 

Wholesale druggists must carry all the lines 
of goods that are necessary for the existence 
of tne retailer. We must assemble them from 
the various manufacturers, distribute them to 
the retailers, and finance the latter over ex- 
tended periods. The exclusion of any mate- 
rial line of products now constituting the re- 
taller’s stock would speedily result in a break- 
down of the machinery of distribution, and 
would close up thousands of retail druggists 
in all parts of the country. ” 

As an illustration of the obligations which 
the wholesale druggists feel toward the re- 
tailers and the general public, we would in- 
vite your attention to the fact that at the 
present time practically every drug jobber in 
the United States has subjected himself at very 
substantial expense to the vexatious require- 
ments of registering under the regulations of 
the I'ood Administration in order that he may 
carry a few such lines as condensed milk, 
cotton oil and sugar. This registration in- 
voives the segregation of stocks, the keeping 
of records, the making of inventories and re- 
ports, the cost of which far exceeds the profits 
on the items mentioned. We would gladly 
abandon the sale of this small list of articles 
included in the category of foods in order to 
escape the burden which their sale imposes, 
but cur obligations to the retail trade compel 
us to continue to handle them. The retail 
druggists, if unable to purchase them from 
the drug jobber, would be obliged to open a 
line of credit with wholesale grocers or with 
the manufacturers of the articles, and this in 
the case of 95 per cent, of the retailers 
would be absolutely prohibitory. 

This illustration is but one of many that 
could be cited showing the interrelation of 
the various units comprising the general stocks 
of the wholesale and retail drug dealers. 

The essential character of the drug trade 
has been promptly recognized in the case of 
every important restrictive order issued by the 
government since the United States became 
involved in the war. When the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, in February, found it necessary to 
order an industrial shutdown, followed by a 
series of so-called ‘‘heatless Mondays,’’ ex- 
emption was immediately granted to the en- 
tire drug trade, including manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers. In that connection, how- 
ever, an experiment was made that was fol- 
lowed by the most disastrous results, and that 
illustrates very pointedly the argument we are 
here presenting. In order that the regula- 
tions governing the shutdown should -not ap- 
pear to discriminate in favor of retailers of 
drugs to a greater extent than was absolutely 
necessary, it provided that their stores should 
be open for the sale of drugs only during the 
heatless periods. As a result, all the retail 
drug stores throughout the United States were 
Operated at a heavy loss on the days referred 
to. The public was denied the opportunity tu 
purchase such necessaries of life as denti- 
frices, soaps, shaving creams, tooth brushes, 
rubber goods, etc., and had the shutdown ex- 
tended for any considerable period thousands 
of retailers would have been forced out of 
business, 

The necessity for granting priority to the 
drug trade has already been recognized by the 
Railroad ‘Administration in connection with 
the embargo imposed several months ago on 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio and 
Philadelphia and Reading railroads, which pro- 
hibited all traffic except war material, fuel 
and food. When representations were made 
to the director-general of railroads concern- 
ing the effect on the public of the practical 
suspension of the transportation of drugs, med- 


ictnes, etc., in a large and important section 
of the country, a supplemental order was 
promptly issued instructing the carriers to 


accept our goods. But for this intelligent 
action the gravest consequences would have 
resulted, as the stocks of retailers at the time 
the embargo was imposed were unusually 
small. 

In this connection we would especially em- 
phasize the fact that the steady flow of goods 
to the retailer is a very important feature of 
our industry. (Having but small capital, the 
local druggist is obliged to buy of the jobber 
in small quantities, and to minimize the cost 
of transportation he must make up his orders 
to include as many items as possible of his 
stock of which he stands in need; yet, be- 
cause of his limited credit, he must order fre- 
quently. Any break in the chain of shipments 
from wholesaler to retailer, no matter for how 
short a time, is certain to work serious injury 
running not only to the retailer, but to the 
physician and to the sick, who rely upon the 
constant maintenance by the local druggist of 
a full line of all the remedies that may be 
called into requisition. 

Owing to the concentrated form and small 
bulk of the products of the drug trade, their 
preferential treatment for transportation pur- 
poses can never impose a real burden upon 
the railroads of the country. The allied lines 
of the drug trade especially are exceedingly 
small in bulk, and are always promptly han- 
dled at terminals by consignees or their 
agents, The inclusion of the goods handled 
by our trade, therefore, in the categories pro- 
viding for preferential treatment, can in no 
way embarrass the carriers, but will un- 
doubtedly great!y assist our trade in meeting 
the obligations of its service to the public. 

We, therefore, respectfully but urgently re- 
quest that priority order No. 1 be so amended 
as to cover those products which by force of 
our relation to the public we are obliged to 
earry, and without which the distribution 
channels of our industry, the maintenance of 
which is vital to the public, cannot possibly 
be kept open, 

These representations and those made 
by other members of the trade were very 
carefully considered by the Priorities 
Committee, and in due course our repre- 
sentative was informed that drugs and 
speckeenes had been added to the priority 
ist. 


Establishment of a Pharmaceutical 


Corps in the Army. 
Throughout the past year the desirabil- 
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ity of the establishment of a pharmaceu- 

tical corps in the army has been urged 

upon the War Department and upon Con- 
ogy by all branches of the drug trade. 

he so-called Edmonds bill, named after 
the Representative in Congress who in- 
troduced it, has been quite generally in- 
dorsed, and the organizations which have 
not specifically urged this particular bill 
have strongly favored the general prin- 
ciple upon which it is based. 

In March last, the advocates of this 
legislation succeeded in securing a hear- 
ing before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and preliminary thereto held 
a meeting in Baltimore, which was at- 
tended by nearly a hundred representa- 
tives of various drug and pharmaceutical 
organizations of State and national scope. 
A delegation was appointed at this con- 
ference to appear before the House Com- 
mittee in advocacy of the Edmonds bill, 
or of some similar measure embodying 
the same ideas. For this hearing a com- 
prehensive indorsement of the general 
principle of the creation of a pharmaceu- 
tical corps was prepared and caused the 
same to be presented to the committee by 
our Washington representative in the fol- 
lowing form :— 

Hon. Hubert S. Dent.. Jr., Chainman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D, C.:— 

Dear Sir—As chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, and in behalf of such com- 
mittee, I wish to approve of the general prin- 
ciple of the creation of a pharmaceutical corps 
in the army in the interest of the health and 
general welfare of the army. 

All medicinal products used in the service 
should be dispensed by trained pharmacists, 
and the presence in all hospitals of such 
trained experts will give the physicians much 
greater latitude in prescribing, as they will 
‘be able to get away from ready-made medici- 
nal preparations, which do not always fit 
special cases, and can prescribe exactly the 
drugs and dosage which fit the individual case. 

Hoping that you will lend your aid to the 
securing of such a pharmaceutical corps, I 
remain, 

Yours truly, 
Geo. W. Lattimer, Chairman. 

Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin also transmit- 
ted to our representative a strong letter 
indorsing the pharmaceutical corps proj- 
ect, as follows :— 


Hon. S. Hubert Dent, Jr., Chairman Commit- 
tee on ‘Military Affairs, House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, D, C.:— 

Dear Sir—As a chemist and one who has 
had thirty years’ experience jn the drug busi- 
ness, and who served in the army of the 
United States in the Spanish war, I want to 
respectfully ask you and the members of the 
Committee on ‘Military Affairs to act favorably 
upon a measure that shall provide that trained 
pharmacists shall be commissioned for the dis- 
pensing of drugs, and that this important work 
shall not be left to untrained persons, 

The dispensing of medicines in the anmy 
should not be intrusted to men who lack the 
special education and experience required of 
pharmacists. The scientific service rendered 
by the French military pharmacists demon- 
strates the value of putting this great respon- 
sibility in the hands of trained, efficient men. 

The sanitary service in our army should be 
extended; we should have a number of motor 
laboratories for chemical, microscopical and 
bacteriological work; the pharmaceutical corps 
should be greatly strengthened and graduate 
pharmacists should be given commissions, 
after. of course, having passed the physical 
and professional examinations, 

It has been suggested that manufacturing 
pharmacists would object to the development 
of a pharmaceutical corps, anticipating that 
'¢ may, as in France, prepare certain prod- 
ucts largely used in the field. As the presi- 
dent of one of the oldest corporations having 
a large manufacturing department which is 
constantly supplying the United States army, 
allow me to say that there is, in my opinion, 
no force in such objection, and that we would 
welcome such a development, if, in the opinion 
of the War Department, it would be of advan- 
tage to the army. 

My oldest son is now serving in France as 
first lieutenant, Twelfth United States Fie'd 
Artillery. I, therefore, would feel an added 
satisfaction at the adoption of @& measure 
which would benefit our army in the depart- 
ment in which we are at present far behind 


our allies., 
Wm. Jay Schieffelin, 
President Schieffelin & Co. 


It is a matter for regret that the War 
Department has seen fit to oppose the en- 
actment of this legislation and has taken 
the position that it was not. necessary. 
The Surgeon General has been spurred on 
by public opinion, however, to place the 
handling of drugs and medicines in the 
army under the supervision of trained 
pharmacists wherever it has been possible 
to find them in the ranks. This has been 
helpful to a very great extent, and if the 
campaign for a pharmaceutical corps had 
accomplished nothing else, this reform of 
itself would have fully justified the move- 
ment. It goes without saying, however, 
that pharmacy should be recognized in 
the United States Army by the granting 
of a reasonable number of commissions to 
give the service the necessary dignity and 
to insure for it the confidence and respect 
of the entire military establishment. The 
movement for the enactment of legisla- 
tion is still being strongly urged, and it 
is to be hoped that a comprehensive meas- 
ure will ultimately be enacted. 


The Maintenance of Resale Prices. 


No subject has attracted more attention 
during the past year than the question 
of the right of a manufacturer to fix the 
resale prices of his products, and the 
measures that can legally be taken to 
prevent goods from falling into the hands 
of habitual price cutters. One phase of 
this subject has formed the basis for a 
proceeding against this Associaton on 
the part of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and as this is fully discussed in 
other reports of this convention, the com- 
mittee’s observations will be confined to 
the position of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission respecting price maintenance as 
officially stated, and a brief resume of 
the status of price maintenance legisla- 
tion in Congress. 

The first comprehensive announcement 
by the Federal Trade Commission con- 
cerning its attitude with regard to resale 
price fixing was set forth in a memoran- 
a issued under date of May 4, as fol- 
ows :-— 

For a considerable time there has been a 
controversy throughout the country over the 
question of the right of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, etc., fixing resale prices at which their 
articles could be sold, and the right to main- 
tain such resale prices has been contended 
for by them, and the question whether such 
right exists has been brought before the Fed- 
era! Trade Commission numerous times. 

Many hearings have been held, many com- 
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plaints have been made, and much considera- 
tion has been given to the subject by that 
commission. Many business concerns have 
been refusing to sell to customers who would 
not agree to maintain the resale price fixed by 
the seller. 

The Federal Trade Commission has just dis- 
posed of the first of these cases in which 
compiaints have been issued charging viola- 
tions of law through fixing the resale price 
of articles, and an order to cease and desist 
from this practice has just been issued by it 
in the case of Chester Kent & Co., Inc., of 
—? manufacturers of proprietary medi- 
cines, 

Attorneys for the company admitted that In 
the past the practices complained of had been 
in use. The order, the first in cases of this 
character, forbids the company to— 

(a) Indicate to dealers the prices for which 
its proprietary or patent medicines shall be 
resold. 

(b) Securing agreements from dea'ters to ad- 
here to such prices, 

(c) Refusing to sell 
adhere to such prices. 

(d) Refusing to sell to dealers who fail to 
adhere to such prices upon the same terms as 
dealers who do so adhere. 

(e) Furnishing any advantage to dealers who 
adhere to the resale prices, while refusing 
similar treatment to dealers who do not adhere 
to the prices. 

This order of the commission follows the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the American Graphophone Company 
case lately decided by it. 

Some of the most distinguished lawyers in 
the United States have appeared before the 
commission to argue this question, as well as 
many of the leading business concerns of the 
country, some of whom have insisted that the 
maintenance of resale pricus was proper, and 
others who have contended that it was not. 
Almost all of the large department stores of 
the country have been heard in opposition 
to it. 

After full consideration, the Federal Trade 
Commission has decided to issue complaints 
against all business concerns who refuse to 
sell unless the purchaser will agree to main- 
tain a resale price fixed by the seller. ‘The 
case just decided. is the first formal finding 
by the commission to that effect. When once 
an article has passed from the maker to a 
purchaser, he owns it, and the owner of such 
article may sell it at any price that he 
chooses, provided he does not himself sell it 
at such price as to be below cost. ang thus 
thereby enter into unfair competition with 
other retailers selling the same article. 

This decision is going to be open to con- 
siderable controversy in relation to the sub- 
ject matter thereof, and the matter will prob- 
ably have to be settled by an act of Congress 
in the manner suggested by Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis in his concurring opinion in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of the 
American Graphophone Campany. The Ste- 
phens bill, which is now in Congress, is in 
relation to that matter, but in the estimation 
of many business men and others, it is thought 
to be broader than it should be. It may be 
that resale prices can be so regulated by 
placing the power somewhere protecting 
against unfair prices so as to make it work 
equitably, and be a fair method of competi- 
tion in commerce. but that question will un- 
doubtedly have to be settled by Congres- 
sional action, 

Following the appearance of this an- 
nouncement our Washington representa- 
tive secured from the commission an in- 
formal statement to the effect that it 
should not be construed to mean—as it 
might easily be understood to mean—that 
manufacturers were prohibited from 
printing retail prices on their products. 
The prohibition of the commission in the 
case of the company in question that it 
“shall not indicate to dealers the prices 
for which its proprietary or patent medi- 
cines shall be resold” was certainly broad 
enough to justify the apprehension that 
ordinary price marking might also be in- 
terdicted; hence the assurance of the 
commission tended somewhat to relieve 
the situation. 

Since the commission’s announcement 
appeared your committee has been ad- 
vised by our Washington representative 
that the commission is giving considera- 
tion to a modified form of the so-called 
Stephens bill, which has been pending in 
Congress for a number of years, and 
there is reason to believe that in the near 
future an agreement will be reached on a 
basis that will be just both to manufac- 
turer and consumer, and that can be em- 
bodied in a comprehensive measure that 
will have the indorsement of the combined 
business interests of the country. Such a 
bill should not have a difficult road 
through Congress, and, of course, will 
have the hearty indorsement of this As- 
sociation. 


Federal Child Labor Law. 


In its last annual report, this commit- 
tee took occasion to record the fact that 
the child labor law, which took effect 
September 1, 1917, had just been declared 
unconstitutional in a decision by Fed- 
eral Judge Boyd of che Western District 
of North Carolina. Judge Boyd held that 
Congress had exceeded its power in at- 


to dealers who fail to 


tempting regulation of local conditions. 
Congress, he said, could regulate trade 
among the States, but not the internal 


conditions of labor, 

Subsequently, the case was carried to 
the United States Supreme Court, which 
sustained the decision of the court be- 
low. The law, therefore, has become a 
nullity, although various expedients are 
being resorted to by the Federal Govern- 
ment to cause its general principle to be 
observed by all persons having Federal 
contracts. A number of measures have 
been introduced in Congress to stop the 
gap opened by the invalidating of the law, 
but none of these has yet received very 
serious attention. One of the leading 
measures thus far presented proposes a 
prohibitory tax upon goods made in whole 


or in part with child labor. Such a law 
would probably be held to be constitu- 
tional in view of the liberal views of the 
Supreme Court concerning the taxing 


powers of Congress, 


Honest Paint Legislation. 

No progress has been made during the 
past year in the movement to place on 
the statute books a comprehensive law 
designed to prevent the adulteration and 
misbranding of paints, linseed oil, turpen- 


tine, ete. Such a measure, introduced by 
Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, has been the 
subject of hearing in past Congresses 


and has been reintroduced in the present 
Congress, but has not yet received the 
sanction of the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures to which it has been re- 
ferred. 


Honest Merchandising Measures. 


Owing to the great pressure on Con- 
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war legislation, the pending 
dishonest advertising have 
The broad measure 


gress for 
bills against 
made little progress. 
“to prevent swindling,’’ originally intro- 
duced by Representative Adamson, of 
Georgia, formerly chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, has apparently been dropped 
owing to the fact that its author has 
been retired from Congress. The meas- 
ure prohibiting the interstate transporta- 
tion of misbranded merchandise other 
than foods and drugs, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Barkley, of Kentucky, and 
favorably reported in the last Congress, 
has made no further progress. As was 
pointed out last year the Barkley bill 
applies the principles of the Pure Food 
and Drugs law to all other merchandise, 
but unfortunately it goes much farther, 
and under the guise of legislating in the 
interest of honest advertising it prob- 
ably oversteps the constitutional pre- 
rogative of Congress. The attempt made 
in this bill to treat merchandise sold in 
California, for example, as misbranded 
because of a misleading advertisement 
concerning same which may have ap- 
peared in a New York newspaper, prob- 
ably transcends the constitutional lim- 
itations of the National Legislature and 
would impose an intolerable burden upon 
wholesalers and retailers to protect them- 
selves and their property. 


German Patents. 


The efforts to enforce reciprocity in 
drug patents have been suspended dur- 
ing the past year and in their place cer- 
tain provisions of the trading with — 
enemy law have been invoked. The paten 
provision of this law permits —"s. 
patents held by enemy aliens to 4 
worked in the United States during t e 
war under conditions that will permit the 
people of this country to enjoy the — 
fit of an invention or discovery, while a 
the same time reserving to the foreign 
owner a reasonable return for the use of 
his patent. Under this provision a — 
ber of important drug products controlle 
by German patents have been licensed to 
American manufacturers and there is 
wide latitude for the further utilization 
of this provision of the law. 


State Legislation. 


absorption with war problems, 
the legislative work of the various States 
was much lighter than usual, even in 
“oft’’ years. There were only twelve 
State Legislatures which gave considera- 
tion to measures directly affecting the 
drug trade, although nineteen States held 
regular or special sessions. While some 
bills introduced were of a pernicious char- 
acter, most of the legislation enacted 
was not seriously objectionable to the 
trade as a whole. Of principal interest 
are the new laws of a number of States 
affecting the sale of specifics for venereal 
diseases, = intent of the laws being to 
prohibit sch sales by retailers except on 
the prescription of a duly licensed physi- 
cian. These measures were adopted at 
the instigation of the War Department as 
a result of its campaign to reduce the 
prevalence of venereal diseases and to 
aid in the proper treatment of them, with 
special reference to men in-the military 
and naval service. . 

Although the Harrison anti-narcotic 
law is working satisfactory in most parts 
of the country, there have been efforts 
to supplement this law by companion 
State measures. In New York, the Whit- 
ney act providing for a commission to 
supervise the sale of narcotics and au- 
thorizing treatment for habitues under 
specified conditions, is now operative. 

There was considerable activity in 
Louisiana on the introduction of a for- 
mula disclosure bill, presented to the Leg- 
islature at the request of the State Health 
Department, despite the fact that assur- 
ances had been given the trade that no 
measures affecting it would be introduced 
this year. Prompt and effective action 
by our committeemen in that State in co- 
operation with representatives of the al- 
lied branches of the trade, resulted in the 
defeat of the bill. : ie 

ississippi was the scene of a similar 
effort to bring about formula disclosure, 
but the bills providing for this failed of 
enactment. 

In view of the increasing number of 
prohibition laws, there have been numer- 
ous amendments to existing laws, some of 
which in their introductory form would 
have caused serious obstructions to the 
compounding and sale of medicinal prep- 
arations, had it not been for the astute 
observation of representatives of the drug 
trade, who successfully brought about de- 
sirable changes in such measures as were 
finally enacted, notably in Texas and _Vir- 
ginia. <A “bone-dry” law for New York 
State failed of enactment. 

Efforts were made in some States to 
place. the drug business under the net 
weight and measure laws, but when it 
was pointed out that medicines are sold 
by the “dose,” and not by weight, meas- 
ure or count, the bills were withdrawn 
or so amended as to eliminate drugs from 
their provisions. 

Founded largely on the game of “prac- 


Owing to 


tical politics,” rather than on the basis 
of any real merit, Measures were pre- 
sented in two States, viz., Rhode Island 


and Kentucky, providing for the transfer 
of the administrative control over the 
food and drugs laws from the State Board 
of Pharmacy and the Agriculture Board, 
respectively, to the State Board of 
Health. In the case of Rhode Island, the 
bill was defeated, while in Kentucky a 
compromise was effected whereby a _rep- 
resentative of the State Board of Phar- 
macy shall be a member of the State 
Board of Health. , 
Following is a summary of the bills 
affecting the drug trade which became 
laws in the several States, whose Legis- 
latures met this year :— 
Georgia—Bone-dry law enacted. 
Kentucky—House Bill 133—Regulates 
advertising of cures for venereal diseases. 
House Bill 231—Fraudulent advertising 
prohibited. 
House Bill 373—Senate 259—Trans- 
fers administration of Pure Food and 
Drugs law to State Board of Health. 
Chapter 61—Sale of intoxicating liquors 
prohibited after June 30, 1920, except for 
sacramental, medicinal, scientific and me- 
chanical purposes. , 
Chapter 58—Prohibits sale of any drink 











or medicinal or toilet preparation contain- 
ing. wood alcohol. 

assachusetts—House Bill 213—Regu- 
lates sale of cures for venereal diseases. 

New_ Jersey—Chapter 39—Authorizes 
State Board of Health to analyze water, 
food, drugs, pathological materials, and 
other substances for persons, corporations 
and institutions. 

New York—Senate Bill 802—Creates 
Narcotic Commission, having charge of 
regulations and control of sale, prescrib- 
ing and dispensing, dealing in and dis- 
tributing of narcotic drugs. (Whitney nar- 


cotic law.) 

Senate Bill 1097—Regulating sale of 
cures for venereal diseases, restricting 
— to prescriptions of licensed physi- 
clans. 

Texas—Senate Bill 9—Prohibits sale 
of intoxicating liquors or any medicinal 
preparation which may be used as an in- 
toxicating beverage within ten miles of 
any United States camp. 

Senate Bill 13—Prohibits sale of any 
medicines which may be used as an in- 
toxicating beverage. 

Senate Bill 49—Regulates advertising 
of cures for venereal diseases. 

Chapter 25—Requires certain articles 
be marked “poison” conspicuously with 
red ink, and requires records to be kept 
of sales of such “poisons.” 

Virginia—Senate Bill 212—Amends 
prohibition law by regulating sale of me- 
dicinai preparations which may be used 
as intoxicating beverages, also flavoring 
extracts and toilet preparations. 

Senate Bll 344—Regulates advertising 
of remedies and cures for venereal dis- 
eases. 

Chapter 250—Confines possession of 
habit-forming drugs to licensed physi- 
cians, dentists, wholesale and retail drug- 
gists. 

The biennial compilation of State pure 
drug laws, known as the “Brown Book,” 
containing the substance of all State laws 
up to December 31, 1917, was distributed 
to members early in April this year, and 
this will be followed by a supplement, 
which will embrace the changes and addi- 
tions to the laws printed in the “Brown 
Book,” as soon as possible after all leg- 
islative sessions have been concluded. 
Respectfully submitted, 

George W. Lattimer, Chairman. 

The President:—You have heard the 
reading of the report of the Committee 
on Legislation. Is there amy discussion? 
Secretary Holliday:—I think before a 
discussion takes place that it might be 
well to explain that, through illness, 
George W. Lattimer, of Columbus, O., 
chairman of the committee, has not been 
able to attend this convention, although 
he has been hoping that he would be 
able to attend and hoped to do so until 
the last moment. He mailed an intro- 
ductive portion to this report, to our of- 
fice, which should have reached us on 
Monday morning, but we have not yet re- 


ceived it. Mr. Crounse, our Washington 
representative, has been away from 
Washington for five or six weeks. He is 


also ill, and for that reason the most 
important part of this report is not 
placed before you, and I think it may be 
best for me to endeavo: to explain tne 
situation of the new war revenue bill as 
it stands today. 

As you all know, the bill was prepared 
by the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, whem it 
was sent to the Senate. It reached the 
Senate, and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee held a meeting on the House bill. In 
this connection I wish to say that we 
have received a great many letters from 
our members, making inquiries concern- 
ing the new war revenue law. Many of 
them seem to think that the House Dill 
is the law which we are likely to have 
on the subject. ‘Those who have given 
any attention to the matter, know that 
it is a bill only in preparation, subject to 
modification amd change by the Senate, 
after which it will go to the Conference 
Committee, and we cannot tell until the 
last moment just what the new law will 


be. 
Drug Trade Conference. 


The National Drug Trade Conference, 
composed of all the national organiza- 
tions in the drug trade, had a meeting in 
Baltimore two weeks ago for the pur- 
pose of discussing and securing united 
action, if possible, upon all of the para- 
graphs of the new bill affecting the drug 
trade. That conference paid particular 
nn to three sections of the_ new 

First, and the one which was given the 
closest attention, and the most consider- 
ation in point of time, in conference, 
was that feature of the bill which pro- 
posed certain amendments to the Harrt- 
son narcotic law, including the complete 
elimination of section 6, referring to the 
exempted quantities of narcotic drugs. 
Most of you are familiar with what that 
law is. 

I want to make this as short as pos- 
sible, and I will say that the conference 
decided unanimously to go before the 
Senate Finance Committee, which they 
did the next day, with the urgent request 
that the reference to narcotic legislation 
in the war revenue bill be eliminated 
from it, and that any legislation affect- 
ing the sale of narcotic drugs should be 
introduced in a_ separate bill, so that 
proper consideration could be given to 
it by the public and by the drug trade, 
and that the drug trade, which was re- 
sponsible for the Harrison narcotic law, 
should have an opportunity to discuss 
the practical work of the proposed law. 


Narcotic Section Should Be Dropped. 


Whether that will be done or not, we 
cannot predict at the present: time. It 
ought to be done, and each and every 
one of you who can reach your Senators 
ought to write the mand urge them that 
all reference to narcotic legislation 
should be eliminated from the present 
bill. I am informed that Senator Thom- 
as, Senator McCumber, and one other 


Senator, whose name has slipped my 
mind at the moment, are all in favor of 
doing this, because they know how 
heartily and earnestly the drug trade 
worked for the passage of a _ suitable 
narcotic law, and which has, without 
question, reduced the consumption of 


narcotics very much. 

The Drug Trade Conference also asked 
for a hearing on the question of non-bev- 
erage alcohol in medicinal preparations, 
intending to ask that no increase be made 
in the tax for alcohol used for such pur- 
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poses, or, if the purposes for which these 
spirits were to be used could not be sepa- 
rated, that a reduction in the amount of 
the proposed tax be made. 


Alcohol Pentin. 


It seems that their efforts and probably 
those of other people interested resulted 
the day before yesterday in the Senate 
Finance Committee changing the House 
figures from $4.40 per proof gallon on 
non-beverage alcohol to $3.30 per gallon, 
with a payment of $1 per proof gallon 
floor tax on_ stocks of non-beverage alco- 
hol on hand. The proposed tax on dis- 
tilled spirits for beverage purposes was 
reduced from $8 per gallon to $6.40 per 
gallon. That does not interest the drug 
trade very much, except some people who 
have been interested in the sale of me- 
dicinal liquors. 

In this connection I will refer to what 
the report stated, that the new law pro- 
vides for a floor tax to be paid on all 
alcohol on hand, intended for sale, as 
such, or to be used in the manufacture of 
any article which is intended for sale. 
Ali alcohol to be made into proprietary 
medicines, proprietary articles, and cos- 
metics, for example, must pay the tax— 
any preparation intended to be sold, the 
only exemption being in the case of spirits 
which are not to be sold at all. If you 
have alcohol in the house you will ‘not 
have to pay the tax on it, but all non- 
beverage alcohols, to be sold as alcohol, 
and preparations which go upon the mar- 
ket, must pay the floor tax, but any alco- 
hol removed from the original stamped 
packages which is in process of manufac- 
ture in good faith, will be exempted from 
the payment of the ior tax. 

-harles Gibson :—Did any one get back 
the tax paid on the alcohol last time? 

Secretary Holliday :—I do not know, but 
I believe that will be done later. Now, all 
this may be changed. The House may not 
accept these figures or they may accept 
them, and they may go to the Conference 
Committee, which may not ge the fig- 
ures. To know positively you will have to 
wait until the bill is enacted into law, and 
I will get the figures to you promptly. 

As to the floor tax, up to the present 
time there will be no floor tax, as near as 
I can find out, on anything except tobacco 
or spirits—I cannot find anything in the 
law providing for the floor tax, with these 
exceptions, on articles on which the tax 
is to be paid by the manufacturer. As 
near as I can recall the matter, it is only 
on tobacco and spirits. 


Manufacturers’ Payment. 


Another thing which is causing consid- 
erable confusion is a report which is be- 
ing scattered all over the country that 
cosmetics, gone etc., had been taken from 
the original clause, and that the tax will 
be paid by the manufacturer. The reason 
for that report, I am informed, is that the 
manufacturers of toilet soaps asked the 
House Ways and Means Committee to re- 
move soap from the perfumery and cos- 
metic paragraph, which provides for a tax 
of 10 per cent. when sold at retail these 
manufacturers saying that the tax was 
too large and would prevent the use of 
soap by the people, etc., and they wanted 
to pay the tax themselves. Toilet soaps 
and powders are under section 25 now, 
along with cameras and articles where 
the tax is to be paid by the manufactur- 
ers, and nothing else in the medicinal or 
cosmetic line is in that section. The sec- 
tion is intended to refer to toilet soaps 
and soap powders. In the present phrase- 
ology it reads “soaps and powders,” 
which might be construed to mean toilet 
powders, but it was intended to apply 
only to soaps and soap powders. 


Tax on Proprietaries. 


The third item in which the drug trade 
conference took action was with refer- 
ence to the tax on proprietary articles, 
whether medicinal or toilet, and they 
were prepared to say to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that they voiced the 
opinion of the entire drug trade of the 
United States in saying to them that they 
were satisfied with the House provisions, 
but there is an alternative clause as to 
whether the tax is to be paid by stamps, 
or whether monthly returns shall be used. 
The drug trade conference asked that the 
stamps should be used, to be affixed by 
the retailer at the time the sale takes 
place, the tax to be paid by the consumer 
and if that is done the manufacturing and 
wholesale trade will have nothing what- 
ever to do with the payment of any tax 
on such goods. 


I will add here that the retail trade, I 
think, are almost a unit in requesting that 
this tax be affixed in this way, for the 
reason that the original proposition was 
to tax the manufacturer, wholesaler and 
the retailer, a 10 per cent. floor tax, and 
if the retailer had to pay that he would 
have to pay on all his dead stock, goods 
he will never sell, war stock, which after 
the tax was removed, he would not get a 
rebate on, he has found out if he can put 
a stamp tax on the goods and collect it 
from the customer at the time of the sale, 
and that the tax would be automatically 
removed after the war, he would be in 
very much better shape in this way than 
in any other form in which the tax might 
be collected.. 


Pleasure Vehicle Tax. 


One of the latest things of interest is an 
item in this morning’s paper regarding 
an action in the Senate Finance Committee 
yesterday. It states that the tax on 
pleasure automobiles is reduced from 10 
per cent. to 5 per cent., making it the 
Same as automobile trucks, and sporting 
goods, cameras and photographic supplies 
stand as they did in the House bill. 

The tax on chewing gum, which was 6 
per cent. in the House bill, is reduced to 
4 per cent., from which you will note that 
changes are being made daily in the bill 
as originally framed by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

I think, Mr. President, that what I have 
said covers the principal items of inter- 
est, and if there are any questions to be 
asked along the line of this bill, I will be 
glad to answer them to the best of my 
ability. 

The President:—Does anyone desire to 
discuss this report? The report of the 
Committee on Legislation is open for 
discussion. If there is no one who 
wishes to discuss it, it will take the 
usual course, and go to the Board of 


Control. 
The 


Board of Control has some mat- 








ome which it desires to present at this 
time. 

H. D. Faxon:—Mr. President, and 
gentlemen.—The Board of Control 
delegated Mr. Ellis, Mr. Morrisson and 
myself to write some messages, and to 
submit them to you before we send 
them. The first is a telegram to the 
President of the United States. It is as 
follows: 


Telegram to President of the United 


States. 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation in annual convention assembled 
renews its pledge of unswerving loyalty to 
American ideals as expressed by you. We 
again offer, through you, our services to 
the nation, in any manner in which we 


may be used, and at this critical moment 
you 


in the world’s history, desire to assure 
of our fullest contidence in your wisdom 
and ability to continue to the rigorous 


prosecution of the war to a successful con- 

clusion. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ 
National WholesaleRo etaoi 
(The reading of the proposed telegram 

was greeted with loud applause). 

The President:—What will you do, 
gentlemen, with the suggested message 
offered by the Board of Control? 

G. Barret Moxley:—I move that it be 
adopted and forwarded to the President. 

(The motion was seconded and duly 
carried). 

R. R. Ellis:—The National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association received a_ tele- 
gram from Mr. John R. Mott, who, as 
we all know, was formerly the head of 
the Y. M. C. A., and is now the head 
of the great combination of the seven 
important agencies carrying on_ the 
work of the Y. M. C. A., the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, the Knights 
of Columbus, and all of the consolidated 
organizations, and in reply to the tele- 
gram of Mr. Mott, the Board of Con- 
trol has prepared the following telegram 
to be sent to him:— 


Telegram to John R. Mott. 


John R. Mott, 
54 W. 45th St., City. 

Through you we pledge our fullest support, 
both in finance and service, in hearty co- 
operation toward the accomplishment of a 
great success in raising the funds needed 
by the seven great agencies which are 
carrying the influence of the American 
home so splendidly to the boys in service, 
and declare that the work performed by 
these great agencies are in every Way es- 
sential to the welfare of the boys and to the 


winning of the war. 


Association. 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. 
The President:—What will you do 


y roposed telegram? 
5 Hr williems:—I move that the mes- 
sage just read by Mr. Ellis be sent over 
the signature of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. 
(Motion was duly 
oe Ellis:—Mr. President, and gen- 
tlemen.—The Board of Control desires 
to submit the following patriotic resolu- 
tion for your consideration: 


Patriotic Resolution. 


Whereas, Our country has been made 
to know and to feel the ruthless, relent- 
less, unspeakable atrocities and crimes 
committed against defenseless women 
and children, as well as the unnecessari- 
ly inhuman punishment inflicted upon 
men in Europe and upon the high seas 
by the Germans and their allies, and 

Whereas, The sacred principles of 
human life and liberty were being at- 
tacked, and along with them our sacred 


seconded and 


national honor had_ been flagrantly 
violated, we were forced into this 
terrible world war, and 

Whereas, Human freedom and _ the 


most sacred principles of justice must 
not be permitted to perish from the face 
of the earth, but must continue to reach 
to greater perfection; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we declare for the most 
vigorous prosecution of the war until 
we are able to dethrone military au- 
tocracy, and gain a victory of the most 
pronounced character; thereby to insure 
to the present and future generations 
against a possible recurrence, and to 
guarantee to all people everywhere 
eternal justice and freedom and the en- 
joyment of those principles for which 
our forefathers suffered and died, and 
to this end we pledge to our President 
and the Government of the United 
States, and here dedicate to our lives, 
our fortunes and our scared honor. 

The President:—What action will you 
take on this patriotic resolution? 

G. Barret Moxley:—I move the 
tion of the resolution presented by 
Board of Control. 

The President:—Are there any further 
remarks on this resolution? 

(The resolution was put to vote 
unanimously adopted). 

G. Barret Moxley:—Mr. President, I 


adop- 
the 


and 


would like the privilege of presenting 
one of our asSociate members, who is 
also a very active member, and he is 


always on call. We have never found 
the time when the distance was too 
long or the mission too difficult for him 
to help us. He has at all times been 
willing to serve the wholesale drug 
trade in any way in which he_ could 
bring about a betterment of conditions. 
He has been a loyal and true friend at 
all times, and is beloved by everyone in 
Indiana. I present our host of French 
Lick, Senator Thomas Taggart. 


Remarks of Senator Thomas 
Taggart. 


Senator Taggart:—Mr. President, and 
members of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association.—I did not come 
here this morning to break in on your 
deliberations, or even to make any re- 
marks. TI came to pay my respects to 
my old friends, and I also had a little 
mission to perform, but I learned that 
I am somewhat late—I came to invite 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation to come to French Lick as our 
guests at the next annual meeting, with 
the promise and assurance that no man 
would have to drink a drop of Pluto 
Water while there, but my good friend, 
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Mr. Moxley, says you have settled the 
matter of the place for your next 
meeting by the selection of New Orleans, 
I congratulate you, because I know the 
go to New Orleans, but I also know 
what is likely to happen to you at New 
Orleans, and I am of the opinion that 
the best thing you can do after your 
New Orleans meeting is to stop off at 
hospitality that “awaits you when you 
French Lick on the way back, so as to 


‘be able to tend to business when you 


get home. 

I would be glad if any of the members 
of the Association in traveling north or 
south from here on their way home 
would stop off at French Lick as my 
guest for a week or longer. But, do not 
forget, I want to impress on you seriously, 
that you will require some little oasis 
where you can stop off and rest on your 
return from the New Orleans convention 
next vear. 

I heard the resolutions passed here a 
short time ago expressing your patriotism 
and assuring the President that you are 
with him in his great undertaking. I hap- 
pened to be in Washington yesterday, 
and I think I can say that in the opinion 
of the leaders down there they begin to 
see the end of this great struggle. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I want to thank you, gentlemen, heart- 
ily for the co-operation you have given 
us in our business. I know you are 
pressed for time in your session here, and 
I will not take any more of it, but as I 
have already said I will be glad to see you 
next week at French Lick and also will 
be glad to see you on your way back from 
the New Orleans meeting. 


(T. L. Loud, of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, at this point made a state- 
ment regarding the boat trip on Friday.) 

The President:—Gentlemen, we can un- 
derstand from what Mr. Loud has sajd to 
what trouble and pains the committee has 
gone in order to provide this day of social 
enjoyment, and it will be the only day of 
the entire week when we can visit unin- 
terruptedly, and personally I would like 
to see everybody who may think of going 
home instead of taking that trip change 
his mind and go on the boat. 

A. W. Miller:—We have present this 
morning Howard Richards, Jr., secretary 
of the American Metric Association. Il 
need hardly remind you, Mr. President, 
that our association has been doing to 
American Metric Association. Mr. Rich- 
ards desires the privilege of the floor for 
a few minutes to say a few words on the 
very important subject of the introduc- 
tion of the metric measurement system, 
and the remarks of Mr. Richards will be a 
supplement to the report I had the honor 
to present at a previous session, and I 
move that we extend the privilege of 
the floor to Mr. Richards for the short 
address he proposes to make. 

The President:—We will all be glad to 
hear from Mr. Richards. 


Remarks of Howard Rich- 
ards, Jr., Secretary of the 
American Metric As- 


sociation. 


Howard Richards, Jr.:—Mr. President 
and gentlemen of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association.—If you for a few 
moments will glance over one of these 
pamphlets which are being distributed, I 
would like to go over with you the work 
that our association has been doing to 
continue the educational work on the 
metric system. 

If you will turn to the inside cover of 
this booklet, showing the metric weights 
and measures, you will see that we have 
there at the top a scale. The meter is 
divided into 100 centimeters, just as the 
dollar is divided into 100 cents, and the 
average child falls for that right away. 
We go on from that to the cube and 10 
centimeters on a side forms a liter, and 
from that we go into the unit of capac- 
ity, and we say that one cubic centi- 
meter of water weighs one gram and that 
gives the learner the meter, liter and 
gram. 

Then, as you open the book, you will 
find a statement of practical metric meth- 
ods. The average child has in the past 
been taught a very cumbersome method 
of the metric system, so on page 2 we 
have a little table similar to the tables 
used in arithmetic, and we think the 
table is about as convenient and clear as 
any table that has ever been published. 
This table gives the units which are actu- 
ally used. We hear of the 7% millimeter 
guns that our armies are using. In this 
list is given the two units of capacity 
that you men are going to use eventually 
—you will use the meter and the gram, 
and these will be extended into the kilo- 
meter and liter, and that is all that need 
be known in your trade or industry. 

Then the weights are given below. 


Arabic Notation Will Stay. 


One other feature of this book should 
be taken up. On page 5 you will see the 
method of changing over to the meter 
and the liter and the gram. I do not 
know whether you men have ever been 
out to the Far East. My work has taken 
me twice around the world, and there are 
few things that we can lay down and 
build on and one of them is that the 
Arabic system of notation is going to 
stay with us, and if there is any man 
here who believes there is a chance of 
our going back to any system of notation 
than the Arabic system I would like to 
convince him to the contrary, or try to 
do so, but I do not think he is here. 

Another fact is that the decimal cur- 
rency is going to stay. In Japan they not 
only adopted the decimal currency, but 
they adopted the metric weights and 
measures, and even in China, some twen- 
ty years ago, the Hang Yang Iron and 
Steel Works, which has 5,000 hands em- 
ployed in the plant, turned over to the 
metric system of weights and measures. 
That corresponds to the Chinese abatus, 
the little instrument used to count by 
tens. You have seen these abatuses, pos- 
sibly, in the Chinese laundries, the frame 
with the beads on, which they count by 
This method of counting by tens is known 
and understood by all Chinese, and also 


Japanese, and they now have the metric 
system of weights and measures and the 
decimal system of currency, and we have 
before us the opportunity of teaching the 
people of this country these simple sys- 
tems of calculation. 

You will notice the table on page 5, 
which gives a list of the nations which 
have actually adopted the metric system 
and made it compulsory for all govern- 
ment work, some thirty-four countries in 
all. You can see that the list of nations 
is very impressive, and,that shows that 
the metric system has come into the 
world to stay. 


Metric Equivalents. 


If you turn over to the last table, on 
page 11, you will find that this table is 
another one of the tables our association 
has gotten out to enable people to change 
over to the metric system with the least 
confusion. There we say that 4% avoir- 
dupois is equivalent to 7 grams and going 
on right down. The significance of this 
table is that many manufacturers have 
put the metric equivalents on their pack- 
ages. The Shredded Wheat people, for 
instance, another one of our members, 
have put on all their millions of packages, 
‘12 avoirdupois ounces or 40 grams.” If 
you take any of the packages of the 
Runkle Chocolate, or many of the other 
chocolates, you will find they use the 
double marking, the % ounce avoirdupois 
or 43 grams, and they sell many varieties 
of chocolate. 

As you know, large quantities of choc- 
olate are being exported to the soldiers 
in France, and medical authorities say 
that a man must have about 7 grams of 
fat a day. If that is true, in order to 
find out how to feed a regiment, we must 
make the calculations based on some sim- 
ple system, and so the decimal system 
works in here very nicely in arriving 
at the quantities of food to be furnished. 


I would like to tell you what we have 
done to get this book into circulation. 
What has been done is to have our d f- 
ferent organizations issue it as a folder, 
to put it through their addressograph and 
send these out, sometimes with their own 
imprints on them. The book may be 
stamped “Brown & Sharpe Co.” Of 
course, the object of circulating these 
booklets is to disseminate information 
regarding the metric system. This pam- 
phiet is a useful one, gotten out with the 
approval and checking of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards, and we think that is 
a real contribution which the American 
Metric Association has made to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


Work Is Done Voluntarily. 


Our work is just this service of making 
these calculations easy, and to do this 
work we have an opportunity today. I 
have left a quantity of these folders on 
the table outside. The work of our As- 
sociation cost less than $4,000 last year. 
None of our officers are paid. You can 
imagine what would happen if we tried 
to induce Dr. Miller to do a thing for a 
little money. Dr.‘ Schieffelin and others 
of your members have been among our 
hardest workers, but,. gentlemen, the 
chief problem is this:—We are up against 
a matter which is a national matter. I 
cannot express to you the feelings that 
some of us who know the real issues have 
towards this metric system of weights 
and measures. 

At this point I would like to ask how 
many of you men are in favor of this 
simple system of measurements for the 
country and the world? (A number of 
members raised their hands.) My own 
training has been that of am engineer, 
having gone through two universities and 
been twenty years or more in business. 
And I have taken an active interest in 
the work. Some time ago I was obliged, 
in my work, to find out something about 
wire gauges. I hold in my hand a wire 
"=. This gauge js from No, 6 to No. 
36. What is a No, 22 wire gauge? What 
does it represent? Can any one tell me? 
No one, apparently, and I do not know 
myself. I have another wire gauge which 
has a different set of numbers. Here is 
a No, 8, and here are corresponding No. 
8s, yet when we compare them we find 
there is upwards of one-sixteenth of an 
inch difference between the two small di- 
mensions, 


You see, what we have to do is to get a 
standard wire gauge. The gauge which I 
am exhibiting is a Brown & Sharpe. 
They are good, clean business men. They 
have standardized the Brown & Sharpe 
wire gauge in this country. In the ordi- 
nary course of events you would expect 
the Brown & Sharpe Co. to hold on toa 
system that enables them to compel all 
manufacturers to get their wire gauges. 
Not only have their wire gauges, but 
metal gauges. If that is true, you would 
naturally think they would express ay 
opinion in favor of the metric system. 
Have they dome so? If you will turn to 
the records in Washington, you will find 
in 1906 their Mr. Burlingame was sent 
down to Washington, among others, to 
represent the interests of the Brown & 
Sharpe Co. before the Committee on 
Coin, Weights and Measures in oppos- 
tion to the metric system of weights and 
measures. Since that time Henry Sharpe 
has brought together and organized an 
association, the fundamentals of which 
are in opposition to the metric system of 
weights and measures, and I might here 
speak to you about the American Society 
of Mechanical Engimeers. It may be a 
matter of surprise to those who do not 
know why the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers opposes the metric 
system of weights and measures. Do any 
of you men know? Who is the chairman 
of the Committee on Weights and Meas- 
ures of that society? It happens to be 
Mr. Burlingame, who has beem for years 
a representative of the Brown & Sharpe 
Co. Who are the other members of this 
committee? Mr. DeLeeuw is another 
inember of that committee, and he was 
at one time associated with the Brown & 
Sharpe Co. In fact, three members of 
that committee have been connected with 
that company, and the reason for their 
opposition seems to be apparent. 


Handicap to Children. 


You and I are imterested in this coun- 
try and in the children of this country. 
I happen to have three children of my 
own. Are we going to sit by and see a 
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collection of weights and measures 
forced on our children so that a child 
will have to remember such facts as that 
there are 5,280 feet to a mile, and in 
looking at maps to say that three inchee 
represent one mile, as compared with a 
Po ato where you say that so many cen- 
timeters from one side to another rep- 
resent so many kilometers, a decimal 
system that enables you to make caicu- 
lations offhand? 

As you go into squares and cubes, and 
to our measures of lengths, the problem 
grows worse and worse in the present 
system. How many of you remember 
that there are 1,728 cubic inches in a cu- 
bic foot? No one. How many of you 
know the number of square feet in an 
acre? I will give a five-dollar bill to the 
man who will tell me. The length of tne 
side of one acre. The number of square 
feet happens to be 43,560, but it happens 
that a small fraction of an inch on the 
side of an acre makes it impossible to 
measure it exactly, 


Practical Problem. 


The practical problem is, what con- 
structive work can we do to bring into 
greater use the metric system of weights 
and measures? I ask you men to take 
these booklets and study the matter care- 
mully and do what you can to aid the 
introduction of the system. Many indus- 
trial bodies and the electrical engineers 
of the country regard this system as the 
best for the country. Send these book- 
lets around to the men in your shops, 
and some of your customers. 

I hone you will all keep on our list of 
membership. It only costs $2 a year for 
‘ndividual membership and $ a year for 
firm membership. In addition, some peo- 
ple may care to help in other ways. We 
have a report giving the state of finances 
cf the society, and the amount of work 
we have done and what we propose to 
do, leading up to our annual convention 
in Baltimore and Washington on Decem- 
ber 27 and 28, to which you are all cor- 
dially invited. 


Appointment of Committee on Thanks. 


The President:—It is customary and 
proper for the president to appoint a_com- 
cittee to prepare a vote of thanks. I will 
appoint on such committee :—William 
Scott, chairman, Indianapolis; A. J. Gear, 
Charleston, S. C., and A. J. More, Sioux 
City, Iowa. I will ask Mr. Scott if he will 
be good enough to present the report 0 
the committee just prior to the installa- 
tion of officers this afternoon. 

The next order of business is an inter- 
esting matter. It is the report of the 
Special Committee on Prize Contest on 
Advantage of Buying Through the Jobber, 
G. Barret Moxley of Indianapolis, chair- 
man. 

Mr. Moxley presented the report. 


Report of Committee on 
Prize Paper Contest. 


The economic value of the Wholesale 
Drugetet and the reason why he is essen- 
tial. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Gentlemen :—Your committee begs to 
report the distribution of 19,848 pieces of 
mail composed of a series of three letters 
to the active member houses and a series 
of six letters that H. S. Noel prepared in 
the form of a questionnaire, and circulars 
to some 1,700 salesmen employed by our 
active members. Every effort was made 
to get the attention of our member houses 
and the earnest study of the subject by 
the salesmen representing them. In other 
words, we were endeavoring to sell the 
salesmen on their own business, the value 
of the campaign being wholly educational, 
so every effort was made to induce the 
salesmen to study the proposition. 

We particularly acknowledge our obli- 
gations to H. S. Noel for his interest and 
originality in producing the questionnaire 
and the other circular matter. 

The cost of the campaign, $1,050, 
while somewhat higher than we had an- 
ticipated, we believe is cheap when figured 
against the number of men addressed, as 
it only approximates 62c. per men. While 
the number of papers secured was not as 
large as we had hoped, we believe that 
most of our salesmen were caused to 
study the subject on which many of them 
had given little thought, and that the 
educational value of the campaign cannot 
be measured in dollars. 

We recommend the careful editing by 
the judges and the printing of the five 
best papers as provided in the original 
outline for the contest in booklet form, 
and the distribution from the secretary's 
office of booklets to the active members 
and each salesman employed thereby. As 
soon as this mailing is completed, the 
chairman will personally attend to the 
destroying of all lists of salesmen held 
by him. 

We suggest to the judges that they in- 
corporate as a foreword in the booklets 
oy publish some thought to the effect 

a —_— 

It is desired that it be understood that 
this Association does not presume to feel 
that the wholesale druggist needs a de- 
fender or that words are necessary to as- 
sist in perpetuating the wholesale drug- 
gist as an institution. 

On the contrary, the wholesale drug- 
gist exists and flourishes because of the 
valuable service rendered in the distribu- 
tion of merchandise. The facts herein 
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set forth in the excellent articles which 
have received the awards of the judges 
serve to remind and impress upon the 
minds of the reader the facts concerning 
this valuable service, which is performed 
by the wholesaler in the interest of man- 
ufacturers, retailers and consumers of the 
great variety of products which are dis- 
tributed by our members. 
Respectfully submitted, 
G. Barret Moxley, 
Chairman. 
Saunders Norvell, 
Robert R. Ellis, 
Lee M. Hutchins, 
Ludwig Schiff, 
Committee. 

The President :—We will now hear from 
F. H. Garrett, who is one of the judges 
to pass on the prize papers to which r. 
Moxley has alluded. 

F. H. Garrett :—I regret very much that 
the chairman of the judges, Mr. Walter V. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, is unable to be 
present. Mr. Lilly is the other. 
judge in addition to myself. These papers 
were first sent to Mr. Smith at Philadel- 
phia, and then sent to me, and afterward 
to Mr. Lilly, and each of us passed on 
them separately, and our conclusions were 
reached as the result of reading each one 
separately, and without consultation with 


each other. 

I had a letter from Mr. Smith this 
morning in which he says :— 

“I regret that Philadelphia is so poorly 
represented at the meeting. I cannot say 
that the conditions in Philadelphia are 
any better than what they have been for 
the past few days. If the health and 
strength of the doctors and the druggists 
(wholesalers included) will hold out, we 
hope to be able to eliminate the trouble, 
and trust that before long we may be able 
to drive this epidemic from this city. Just 
where it will go from here we do not 
know, but tell all my friends in the 
wholesale drug business to be prepared 
in the event of its visiting gheir own home 
town. I hope it may never reach them.” 

Mr. Lilly, in commenting on the papers, 
— in a letter under date of the 4th 
nst. :— 

“On the whole, the papers are exceed- 
ingly well written, and the ideas are put 
forth in a splendid manner. The contribu- 
tors show a knowledge of their work, and 
they have put both time and effort on 
their papers. 

“These papers should not be allowed to 
rest. Reprinted in booklet form, circu- 
lated as reprints and distributed to re- 
tailers widely, they are valuable propa- 
ganda capabie of doing much good, 

“The only suggestion that seems perti- 
nent at this time is the need of careful 
editorial work on the papers before pub- 
lication. ‘They should be gone over by 
some one qualified to arrange them, both 
by fact and figure, in such manner that 
they will be above criticism.” 


Twenty Prize Winners. 


The committee wishes to report the 
names of the following 20 prize winners. 
You will remember tnat there were 10 
prizes, a first prize of $150, second prize 
of $100, a third prize of $50, fourth prize 
ot $30, and six other prizes of $20. In 
addition, there was to be an allowance 
of $5 each for any additional 10 papers 
accepted for publication. ‘The list of the 
winners of these prizes is as follows, the 
first 10 named being the principal winners 
in the contest, and the second 10 being 
those who received the additional com- 
pensation of $5 each for meritorious pa- 
pers. 

Ciassification of essays presented by sales- 
Incen of Wholesale drug houses, ‘‘The Economic 
Value of the Wholesale Druggist and Reasons 
Why He Is Essentiai.’’ Arranged in oraer of 
merit Class:— 

Class and name. Grade. 
A oO. B. Wells 8S 


Firm or company. 
Gibson Snow Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y¥, 
Kiefer-Stewart Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


AH. B. Rhoads 80 


A UH. 5S. Godshall 80 Valentine H. Smith 
& Co., Phila., Pa, 

B J. F. Beerkle 80 E. E. Bruce & Co., 
Omaha, Neb, 

B Joseph Bailey 80 McPike Drug Co., 


Kansas City, Mo, 
Mooney-Mueller- Ward 

Co., Indianap., Ind. 
Spurlock - Neal Co., 

Nashville, Tenn. 


BL. W. Rouzer SU 


B Abe Caruthers 78 


BC. B, Hatfield 75 McKesson & Robbins, 
‘ a New York city. 
© Tom Keen 68 Kiefer - Stewart Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


C W.R. Mandigo 65 Noyes Bros. & Cut- 
ler, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn, 

C A. Doherty a S. Merrill Drug 


Co., St, Louis, Mo. 
Gibson Snow Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
Houston Drug Co., 
Houston, Tex, 
Kiefer - Stewart Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Orr-Brown & Price 
Co., Columbus, O. 
Fritts & Wiehl Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Faxon, Gallagher 


C Chas. E.Gardner 
C J. M. Duggan 
D A.E. Adair 

D W.J. Newlove 
D A.C. Houston 


D E. F. Alexander 


Drug Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

D Robert Wehrlin Britt, Loeffler & 
Weil, N. Y¥. city, 


D Wallace M.Allen Gibson Snow DrugCo., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roebler & Kuebler 
Co., Newark, N. J. 
Walter V. Smith, 
J. K. Lilly, 
F. H, Garrett, Judges. 
Following is the paper of Mr. Wells, of 
Albany, which received'the first prize :— 


D Luke C. Hines 


The Economic Value of the Wholesale Druggist and 
Reasons hy He Is Essential. 


America is stripping for war as Eng- 


land, noble France, Italy and gallant 
Belgium have stripped. The time has 
come when, by public opinion or by 
local law, State or municipal, but most 
important of all by the example of men 
of affairs who are leaders in their com- 
munities, every able-bodied man must 
cease doing things that are unneces- 
sary from the standpoint of war and need- 


ful business activities. Every thinking 
man feels it his important patriotic duty, 
if he does not enlist in active military or 
naval service, to engage in a neceSsary 
civilian enterprise. 

It is with this duty in mind and a firm 
determination to ‘do his bit’ in our 
“‘work-a-day” world that the wholesale 
drug salesman finds himself confronted 


with numerous searching questions rel- 
ative to the importance of his enter- 
prise, which this essay will attempt to 
answer, 

The wholesale druggist is more neces- 
sary today than ever before. 
Merchandising is changing. The _ re- 
tailer is required to carry a greater as- 
sortment of goods and shipping facilities, 
and the labor problems are such that 
direct buying from scores of business 
houses is out of the question. More 
eapital is needed today than formerly, 
and moderate purchases of varied as- 
sortments, quick shipments from the 
wholesale house and a quick turning 
stock are the only solutions to the 
merchandising problems of today. 


The role of wholesale druggist is of 








a double nature. His work is for the 
manufacturer as well as the retailer. 
He brings to the attention and counters 
of each of thousands of retail druggists 
the products from innumerable manu- 
facturers. Distribution is the very 
keystone of successful business, and the 
manufacturer finds. a quick and inex- 
pensive distributing agent for his prod- 
uce in the wholesale druggist. 

Think of the manufacturer a moment. 
is filled with them—all 
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kinds, great and small. Each one is 
filling an important niche. All are 
operating at a very low cost, must 
watch out for unnecessary overhead 
and selling expense. Many do no 
advertising, and are not known to the 
retailer and consumer. : 

The cordial relations that exist be- 
tween the wholesaler and retailer pave 
the way for the manufacturer's product 
better than any other medium. Goods 
are readily advertised. The mere fact 
that Messrs. Brown, Jones & Smith 
have the “Snap-Quick’’ camera in stock 
is prima facie evidence to the retailer 
that the camera must be a first class 
product else they would not have 
stocked it. : 

The saving of overhead and selling 


expense, which is affected by ge oe, 
for the manufacturer 1S Of COri- 
siderable importance from the producer's 
standpoint. No | selling organization 
with its credit department is necessary, 
and no intricate and expensive a 
counting syStem need be established, or 
done with a single 


saler, 


business is being d d ye 
wholesaler whose reliability is above re 
yroach. : 
Thus we have noted the economic 


druggist to thou- 


alue » wholesale 
value of the who eS is by no 


sands of manufacturers. 
means an unimportant reason for his 
existence, but let us consider his rela- 


to the retail trade. 
OOne of the great advantages of the 
wholesale druggist to the retailer is the 
saving of time. One order placed with 
the wholesaler brings one —— 
shipment of assorted goods, that eo 
otherwise of necessity be ordered anc 
shipped from a score or more of houses, 
some of them great distances from the 
retailer. The time saved in ordering 
and receiving goods makes for a quicker 
and more satisfactory’ service, and 
service is the superstructure of all re- 
tail trade. 


Imagine, too, the time Saved when it 
is necessary to keep accounts with a 
single company instead of a _ large 


j There i ikeli- 
number of concerns. There is less like 
hood of a mistake in adjusting claims, 


and difficulties of any nature can be 
settled more readily, more quickly, and 
with much less effort if the retailer is 
saling with a single company. 
wwe “eame amount of time spent in 
ordering and receiving goods from a 
wholesaler make it possible for the re- 
tailer to effect a frequent turnover of 


stock. The retail druggist orders only 
what he needs for the immediate future, 
because he knows that when the need 


arises he can order any necessary arti- 
cles from his wholesale company and 
receive them almost immediately. 


Modern business success does not depend 


upon a mammoth stock, and quick 
service makes the retailing business a 
successful enterprise. 


If we form our opinion of the economic 
advantage of the wholesaler to the re- 
tailer from the standpoint of business 
safety, it must enter into our con- 
sideration that wholeSale prices are 
consistent with the good service render- 
ed the retailer. All successful whole- 
salers employ the honest policy of hold- 
ing to one price with all retailers. 
Many times a wholesaler will protect his 
customers on market advances as long 
as he is able to do so, and the same 
wholesaler will be found the first to 
lower prices when the market declines. 
By purchasing through the wholesale 
concern the retailer may feel certain 
that he is doing business at a saving, 
and at the same advantage as other 
druggists in his locality. ; 

Another point that should be mentioned 
here is the advantage to the retailer of 
the wholesale drug salesman. The ‘see 
you next week” representative of a 
wholesale concern is of vastly more val- 
ue to the retailer than either realizes. 
In the salesman the retailer has a warm 
friend. The interest the salesman has in 
his trade, his good advice, his trade tips 
on prices, advances, declines, market 
conditions and what not make for a 
splendid cordiality and help to build up 
an “over the top” spirit which is bound 
to win. 

This phase of the 
rally leads to another. 
an important item in ; 
cessful endeavor, and the wholesaler is 
of economic value to the retailer, be- 
cause they can co-operate together. Co- 
uperation on the part of the wholesale 
drugg:st is possible on account of his 
knowledge of local conditions. The re- 
tailer 1s not entirely dependent upon his 
own judgment in placing orders’ for 
voods, for the knowledge the salesman 
has of the needs and demands of the re- 
tail trade may be depended upon in those 
matters. The wholesaler keeps up the 
quality of goods for the retailer. He 
makes it his business to make a study or 
the quality of his goods. He studies dif- 
ferent lines of goods; he becomes a ‘‘con- 
noisseur’’ of quality, and he sees to it 
that all goods offered to the trade are of 
highest grade. Thus, the wholesaler and 
retailer co-operate to give the best pos- 
sible service to the patrons of the retail 
trade. 

Another 
sizes the 
wholesale druggist 
retailer's credit. 


subject quite natu- 
Co-operation is 
any line of suc- 


consideration which empha- 
essentiality and value of the 
is the question of. the 
Every retailer is de- 
pendent upon some system of credit in 
purchasing goods. If there were no 
wholesale drug concerns the _ retailer 
would very likely be obliged to establish 
and maintain credit with a large number 
of manufacturing companies. Such a 
condition would entail a large amount 
of clerical work, long delays, misunder- 
standings and dissatisfaction to all par- 
ties concerned. Om the other hand, it is 
a comparatively easy matter to furnish 
references and make the necessary bank- 
ing arrangements to do business with 
one company. 
last big of 
discussion economic 


interest to us in 
value of 


item 
of the 


The 
the 


the wholesale druggist is the sav’ng for 
the retailer in operating expense. If 
there were no wholesale concern and the 
retailer were obliged to order goods froin 
a score of manufacturers, instead of one 
order, he would mail twenty; instead of 
one check, he would write twenty; in- 
stead of using one three-cent stamp, he 
would make use of twenty such stamps. 
When these goods arrived the retailer 
would be charged with parcel postage or 
express charges on twenty small pack- 
ages instead of one large one. There 
would be little efficiency in such a 
scheme, aS compared to that one whch 
makes use of a wholesale firm. To coun- 
teract the expense of frequent orders, 
the retailer attempts ordering in larger 
quantities. As a result, there soon ap- 
pear losses from excess stock—some be- 
comes shopworn, some spoils and ceases 


to be salable. Another expense whien 
the wholesaler saves the retailer is that 
of accounting. The bookkeeping neces- 


sary when the druggist makes use of the 
wholesaler can be done easily and with- 
out inconvenience by the retailer him- 
self. Thus, a great saving is effected. 
In conclusion, the reasons why the 
wholesale druggist is economically valu- 
able and a great necessity to the retailer 
may well be summarized. First, time is 
saved. In consequenge, service is ren- 
dered more quickly and_ satisfactorily. 
Frequent turnover of stock is made pos- 
sible because orders can be placed as 
needs may demand. Accounting is sim- 
pl fied. The wholesale druggist co-oper- 
ates with the retailer concerning his 
business, by means of a knowledge of 
local conditions, The educational advan- 
tages to the retailer concerning market 
conditions, prices, etc., made _ possible 
through the wholesale drug salesman, is 
another economic item. Quality of goods 
is assured. Credit is more easily estab- 
lished and maintained. And last, but not 
least, the wholesaler helps to cut the re- 


tailer’s operating expense, 

So, it is obvious that the wholesaler 
stands to the retailer in the same rela- 
tion that the retailer stands to the con- 
suming public. He is, indeed, a neces- 
sity, am economic asset, a possess’on of 
great importance and great worth. 


F. H. Garrett :—There is one paper that 
it was suggested might be read to the con- 
vention as unique. It is by Peter Hedge- 
peth, of the Lincoln Drug Company, Lin- 
coln, Neb. (This paper was read and 
proved to be of a very humorous charac- 
ter.) 

The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
the report of this committee, which in- 
cludes the report made by Mr. Moxley, 
and also that by Mr. Garrett. What ac- 
tion will you take in regard to them? 

Charles Gibson:—We are under obli- 
gations to these gentlemen and ought to 
express our thanks in some way. They 
have had a very arduous job. I, therefore, 
move that we extend to the committee, 
of which Mr. Moxley and Mr. Smith are 
chairmen, our thanks for the work they 
have done, and the success which has at- 
tended the same. 

F. H. Garrett:—In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I want to say that the judges 
want to indorse the suggestion made by 
Mr. Moxley, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, that these papers be edited and a 
number of them selected for publication. 
I want to suggest that when they are sent 
to you, gentlemen, that you read them 
carefully. We have found that salesmen 
throughout the country are fortified with 
selling arguments, which they have pre- 
sented in these papers, of which we have 
never dreamed; in fact, in these papers 
you will find a lot of material which will 
be of great benefit to any one of you. 

Saunders Norvell:—I wish to add to 
what has been said, that the committee 
has done this work in a strictly business- 
like way. 1 was at this end of the line 
and know how they kept at me to do my 
part of the work. I feel that this work 
is just started. We have the material 
now, and the question is what are we go- 
ing to do with it. The old saying is that 
the best reward for work well done is 
more work to do, and I think this matter 
should be returned to the committee to 
work out a plan by which we can get the 
greatest benefit from the papers. 


Supplied to Jobbers. 


One plan occurs to me, and that is that 
the papers might be printed in conven- 
ient form and supplied to the jobbers 
who are members of the Associat.on, and 
they should send them out to the sales- 
men, one paper about every two weeks. 
You cannot give them too much of this 
matter. It is like throwing mud at a 
fence. Some of it sticks. While all the 
salesmen will not read these papers, 
some of them will, and the good work 
will be of benefit. 


I think that this kind of propaganda is 
needed, not only by the jobbers them- 
selves, but by the heads of departments, 
well as by the salesmen. My experi- 
ence is, frequently the weak spot in a 
jobbing house is not in the organizat.on— 
the heads of the house are all right and 
the salesmen are all right, but some- 
limes the heads of departments are rath- 
er narrow and weak, and if they read 
some of these letters from the salesmen 
they would be benefited. The salesman 
comes from the outside with a fresh 
viewpoint, which probably the house man 
has lost, because he is doing desk work, 
und I believe if these letters were read 
by the heads of departments it would be 


us 


very educational, 

I feel this work should be pushed right 
along and not allowed to die. 1 think 
the start has just been made, 

William J. Mooney:—I think our Asso- 
ciation is very much jndebted to Mr. 
Moxley and his committee for bringing 


to us the splendid report of the work of 
his committee during the year. It is sug- 
gested that this work should be contin- 
ued. [ do not know of anything by 
which we can benefit more than in get- 
ting our sales force interested in the 
methods by which our business should 
be conducted, 

Personally, I was very much delighted 
to see listed in the report of the commit- 
tee the name of a representative of our 
house, who wrote one of these papers, 
and I want to tell you that man is prac- 


tically a boy. We had to send him out 
as a result of the war. We had com- 
mended him im our own office for the 
wonderful interest he has taken in our 
business, and I attribute it more to the 
letter of this committee, which got him 
thinking as to what he should do to 
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make a salesman out of himself, than 
anything else. 1 feel that the committee 
should be continued. We cannot spend 
money which will bring us any better re- 
sults than this work for the advance- 
ment of our salesmen, and training them 
to the degree that we want to train 
them. 

1 personally feel that we are very mucu 
indebted to the committee, and to the 
Committee of Judges. IL know that the 
Association appreciates the work which 
has been done, and the good start which 


has been made, and we hope the work 
will be continued, 

Who the Winner Is. 

Charles Gibson:—Of course, we are 
naturally proud to have a man in our 
employ given the first prize. He is a 
man about twenty-five years of age, a 
real salesman. He does mot go out and 


sell patent medicines, but he sells protit- 
able goods—he is a winner along that 
line. 

As the result of hard work on the part 
of our manager, Mr. Evans, twenty of 
vur men wrote articles in compeution 
tor this prize, and we teel very proud of 
that, too. 1 am sorry that we were not 
told wno was the wihmer of the prize 
sooner, as we would have had tne young 
man here to show him off. White we 
knew some of our men were near the top 
in this competition, we d.d not expect tuo 
win the prize, but if we nad known that 
Mr, Wells was the successful competitor, 
we would have brought him here, and IL 
hope to have him at some of our meet- 
ings later, and tet you get an idea of the 
man, Ll read his articie before it was 
sent in, and I thought to myself—‘‘I ao 
not know how they can get away from 
it, that will be a prize package,’ and it 
proved to be so. It is wonderful what good 
ideas he has. He branches out imto new 
lines. tie has nothing along the old lnes 
at all. 

G. Barret Moxley:—Following Mr. Gib- 
son, | am delightfuliy surprised to find 
that one of our men is among vine prize 
Wilners. He is a type of man we all need 
in the drug business. He is a merchant 
who is completely sold on the economic 
service he renders—a student and a 
thinker. L did not know for sure wheth- 
er he would come across with a paper or 
not. I had to urge our men. I| had sev- 
eral of them who started to write a pa- 
per, and they got to the point of finally 
putting their ideas on paper, but many 
of them could not get their thoughts on 
paper in a proper way. 1 presume that 
is the case with other houses in the 
country. 1 think most of the salesmen 
have studied the subject somewhat and 
it has been of benefit to them. 

Referring to the continuation of the 
committee, of course, we will do any- 
thing we are asked to do. There are 
some very capable men om that comm.t- 
tee, not including the chairman—l was 
chosen on account of age, 1 imagine, and 
willingness to work, but I know that Mr. 
Norvell, Mr. Hutchins, Mr. Eijis and Mr. 
Schiff were very entnusiastic regarding 
their work on the committee, and sent 
many letters to the salesmen throughout 
the country over their signatures. 

There is another reason why some com- 
m.ttee should be appointed to carry tnis 
work forward, and thut is, that there are 
men actually in our own circle wno are 
uot sold, curnpletely sold, on their own 
proposition. 1 want to tell you that we 
nave had pretty nearly to take aental 
torceps to draw a list of salesmen from 
some of the members of our Association. 
We hammered at them with a number of 
letters. Finaily, we got the list of salesmen 
out. One of our jobbers, anda pretty keen 
ole, too, wrote Me in response to a sec- 
ond letter, and he said—‘'Moxley, I don't 
know, L am not completely sold on the 
proposition myself.”’ 1 write him and 
saia—"'kor heaven's sake, send in your 
lhame, and we will put you on the list to 
rece.ve our letters, anu you can study 


the subject.”’ Afterward he wrote _me 
and advised me that he had received 
several letters and the questionnaire 


from the committee, and thought better 
ot the plan, 


The work is in the nature of an educa- 
iional campaign, and should be carried 
on with our salesmen periodically. Sev- 
eral forms have been suggested, one of- 
fering a cup to be given every year for 
the best paper. I do not know, though, 
whether we could adopt just that plan 
or not, because it would mean a lot or 
work, which would have to be expendea 
to get the paper out every year, that is, 
to get a contest over every year, but a 
committee which could be appointed un- 
doubtedly can figure ways to keep this 
suptect constantly before the salesmen, 
because it is in the preachment, im the 
Knowledge of our salesmen of the rudi- 
ments of our business, and its practical 
application, that the greatest advantage 
to all lies. 

The President:—Why would it not be 
a good idea for the members to hold 
open the matter, and immediately before 
taking up the installation of officers, when 
we will probably have a full attendance, 
present the motion or resolution covering 
this subject, providing for the continua- 
tion of this work, either through the pres- 
ent committee or a committee to be ap- 
pointed by the incoming president, a new 


committee, whichever you may think 
proper. 
The question before the house is that 


a vote of thanks be passed to Mr. Moxley 
and the committee having this work in 
hand, the Committee of Judges who have 
passed on the papers. 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—Mr. President 
and gentlemen.—The Special Committee 
on Metric Weights and Measures has been 
unable to get a quorum here during the 
convention, because Mr. West is ill and 
Mr. Lattimer is ill. We merely want to 
ask the Association to authorize the sec- 
retary to secure 1,000 copies of the book- 
let issued by the American Metric Asso- 
ciation, to which their secretary has just 
referred, so that these copies can be dis- 
tributed to each one of our members. I 
make a motion to that effect. 


A. W. Miller :—I second the motion. 

(The motion was duly put to vote and 
carried. ) 

The President :—We 
until 2 o'clock. 


will now adjourn 
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SEVENTH SESSION. 
Thursday Afternoon, October 10. ° 


President Bedwell called the meeting to 
order at 2.30 o'clock. 

The President :—The first business will 
be the reading of the minutes of the sixth 
session. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury 
the minutes of the sixth session. 

The President:—If there is no objec- 
tion, the minutes will stand approved as 
read. 


Reports of the Board of 
Control. 


The President :—We will now have the 
reports of the Board of Control, and un- 
less there is some objection, the chairman 
of the Board of Control will read these 
reports in the order in which he has them 
arranged, and each report will not be 
called for by the chair. The usual pro- 
cedure has been to pass on each report as 
read, but last year we grouped them in 
bunches of three, and passed these all at 
the same time. What is your pleasure 
this year? 

S.; D. Andrews :—In order to conserve 
time, 1 move we consider the reports in 
groups of three, and adopt them as they 
have been read in that oraer. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

A. D. Parker, chairman of the Board of 
Control, presented the following :— 


Report of the Board of Control on 


Universal Accounting. 


In view of the extreme difficulty experi- 
enced by committees of this Association 
in the past, and this year in particular, 
to secure through the members of this 
Association vital statistics relative to the 
cost of doing business, percentage of ex- 
pense of our various activities and depart- 
ments with which to work out recommen- 
dations and reports, it has been suggested 
to the Board of Control, and the board 
recommends that a special committee of 
this Association be appointed as soon as 
possible to submit to our members as soon 
as possible a model form of accounting to 
the end that these vital statistics as to 
our business will at all times be avail- 
able for our use, 

While it is not to be supposed or con- 
templated that a radical remodeling and 
change of our accounting systems could 
or would be universally adaptable at this 
time, or anything of a compulsory nature 
suggested, we do believe that a plan to 
be worked out by experts can be suggest- 
ed which could be quite generally utilized 
by most of the members of this Associa- 
tion and would result in some uniformity 
in the classification and listing of the im- 
portant items and subheads which your 
committees desire and have so urgently 
sought and needed and so frequently 
failed to obtain. The Board of Control 
feel that under the present conditions, 
when so many important questions are 
confronting us that we should no longer 
stumble aiong blindly in the dark, but 
have accurate data on all important sub- 
jects upon which to base our opinions, 
and which would correctly reflect the con- 
ditions of our business. 

Cold figures are what tell the story, 
and if we expect to convince others as to 
the justice of our various claims we must 
have indisputable and accurate data to 
prove our case. This is now aifficuit to 
obtain at the present time from members, 
owing to the many diversified systems in 
use. We believe that with but little al- 
teration in systems of bookkeeping now in 
vogue that a fund of valuable and accur- 
ate data would be available, which would 
be most helpful to your committees and 
to the membership at large in solving 
some of the trying problems now con- 
fronting us. 

It has been suggested that the commit- 
tee immediately get busy and ascertain 
first the essential data desired and to 
then secure competent advisers and ex- 
perts if needed to lay out a plan to sug- 
gest to the members of this Association 
which would be applicable if possible to 
both large and small dealers, and that 
this information be sent out prior to the 
beginning of the new year. 

Standard accounun,s systems are now 
strongly recommended to merchants in all 
lines of trade by the authorities at Wash- 
ington to make available the information 
desired for tax purposes, income tax re- 
turns, etc., and we believe that your com- 
mittee could perform a very helpful serv- 
ice at this time in endeavoring to help 
standardize the accounting system of the 
wholesale drug trade. 





read 





Report of the Board of Control on the 


Report of Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods. 


So large a portion of our business is 
done on proprietaries that the subject is 
deserving of prime consideration by our 
members, and we earnestly recommend 
the careful study of this report. 

‘The burden of the war has fallen with 
full force on the proprietor witn neavy 
production cost and increased operating 
expense, freight, etc. Most all were com- 
peiled to advance their prices in the past 
year, a move that was contemplated with 
fear by the proprietor, and we are glad to 
note that the necessary advances have 
been effected without complaint on the 
part of the public. 

We are grateful to those manufacturers 
who recognize that the wholesaler was no 
more fortunate than they; that the bur- 
den of increased operation also falls with 
full force upon the wholesaler, and know- 
ing this granted increased compensation 
for the service we rendered. 

The Board of Controt advises our mem- 
bers to study their increasing cost of op- 
eration and distribution of proprietaries, 
and where, if in need of additional com- 
pensation, to present the facts to our 
Iriends, tne proprietors. 

The Board ot Control urges our mem- 
bers to watch more carefully State legis- 
lation designed to curtail the sale of 
meritorious proprietaries and deprive the 
public of package medicines, and to lend 
their personal influence and the assist- 
ance to the proprietors in the defeat of 
such measures. 

The necessity for some 


leaiahatinn price stabilizing 


recognized by the Supreme 
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Court, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
indorsed by nearly every commercial or- 
ganization in America should finally bring 
action on some measure of this character. 
We urge our members to continue to lend 
their fullest support to this legislation.. 





Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 


Compensation. 


The report as furnished by the com- 
mittee is very full and comprehensive. 
We appreciate the statement as made tv 
the effect that employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation is of more im- 
portance under present conditions than 
ever before. On account of the uncer- 
tainty of help and the necessity of train- 
ing employes to new lines of undertak- 
ing, the risks and the liability are en- 
hanced, the final necessity of compensa- 
tion is much increased. 


We find, upon considering the facts as 
furnished in the report, that the major- 
ity of States have the elective system, 
and it is fair to suppose that it is prefer- 
able. From the information as furnished 
by this report, we find that the laws of 
the separate States are very different, 
and that, with one or two exceptions, 
there is a wide variance, not only as re- 
gards the fundamental principles, but the 
liability and compensation as well. 


It would seem that after the operat’on 
of the law for several years in the dif- 
ferent States, that a greater uniformity 
might be obtained, and we recommend 
that the efforts of the N. W. D. A. be 
put forth toward the accomplishment of 
this purpose. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether compensation would be alloweu 
upon the earning power of the sick or 
injured, or whether it should be a social 
and economic question. We are of the 
opinion that the latter should prevail. 


Many institutions do not accept or use 
in any way the State provisions for lia- 
bility and compensation, preferring to 
buy these of old line companies on the 
ground of, first. a more uniform system 
of rates and a prompt and equitable ad- 
justment in case of requirement. 


We believe that no firm or corporation 
of any kind can afford to be without in- 
surance of this class. and that the N. 
W. D. A_ put forth its best efforts to- 
ward more uniform laws, equitable rates 
and compensation based upon social and 
economic grounds. 


The President :—Gentlemen. you have 
listened to the reports of the Board of 
Control on Universal Accounting, the re- 
port of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods and the report of the Committee on 
Employers’ Liability. What is your pleas- 
ure? 

S. D. Andrews :—I move the adoption of 
the reports.. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Parker presented the following :— 


Report of Board of Control on Credits 


and Collections. 


We wish to compliment our chairman 
upon the very able report which he has 
rendered, giving an analysis of the pres- 
ent situation. There is probably nothing 
that interests our members more than 
credits, and collections, and there is no 
branch of our business that opens the 
avenue, for more trade abuses than this 
one. Finances, next to man power, is 
the great factor in our present crises. 
Therefore, it behooves every business 
man to put his own house in order, that 
he may be more efficient in rendering a 
maximum service to his country. 

Our chairman has told us of the agri- 
cultural and labor conditions that exist, 
which he had taken from data compiled 
from the various sections of the United 
States. This shows a very satisfactory 
condition. 

BANKRUPTCY LAW. 

We indorse the recommendation that 
this is a very valuable law, but it needs 
some amendments. One especially is 
that the referee should be required to 
give all cred'tors a copy of the report 
of the final proceedings s® that they may 
see what disposition is made of the as- 
sets of a bankrupt. 

Also that the politics in the appoint- 
ment of referees should be eliminated. 
NUMBER OF DAYS’ BUSINESS ON 

BOOKS. 

It is gratifying to know that at least 
some of our merchants have been able 
to reduce the number of days’ business 
which they are carrying. 

CASH DISCOUNTS. 

It is our opinion that as long as this 
system exists there wiil always be ir- 
regularities, and this is a subject which 
should receive full discussion looking to 
putting our terms of sale on a better 
basis. 

In this connection, we agree with 
chairman, that all irregular 
should be eliminated; that there 
be no free goods distribution; that 
boxes, cartage and drayage is a legiti- 
mate charge. and that no freight allow- 
ances should be given under any cir- 
cumstances, 

BANKS’ EXCHANGE CHARGES. 
This is'a question of importance to all 
of us, inasmuch as local banks are, in 
many cases, making this charge for the 
cotlection of their own depositors’ checks, 
which should be absorbed by the banks 
as a part of the services rendered. 

We believe that retailers should be dis- 
couraged from anticipating their wants 
to a large extenf, and that a very much 
more sound business condition will come 
from their merely purchas‘ng supplies as 
needed, thereby a rapid turnover, which. 
after all. is the greatest factor in good 
merchandising. 

LIBERTY BONDS. 

These were never intended by our gov- 

ernment to be a medium of exchange, but 


the 
practices 
should 


have been issued as a note with a defi- 
nite time of maturity, and parties sub- 
seribing for them are supposed to be 
making this loan to the government and 
earrying the same individually. In no 


case except one of insolvency should they 
be accepted as payment for merchandise. 


Regort of the Board of: Control on 
Trade-Marks’ Report. 


The subject of trade-marks, their val- 


ue amd the protection of same at this 
time is of more than ordinary impor- 
tance, especially to those who may now 
be or who may hereafter become inter- 
ested in foreign trade. 

This report treats in a very elucidating 
manner the subject from various angles, 
and is favorably commended to all who 
may be interested as an excellent report. 


Report of the Board of Control on 
Report of the Committee on 


Local Associations. 


The brevity of the report of this com- 
mittee is not indicative of any lack of 
importance. 

The Board of Control approves of the 
recommendation of the committee and 
urges all members to look with favor 
upon, and to more actively participate 
in the work of local associations, thereby 
reaping benefits for themselves and 
strengthening these arms of the National 
Association. 


The President :—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Control 
on the reports of the Committees on 
Credits and Collections, Trade-Marks and 
Local Associations. Is there any com- 
ment? 

L. D. Sale:—Cannot we get some dis- 
cussion on some of these reports? Of 
course, we are members of the Board of 
Control, and have seen these reports, but 
it seems some one should have some ideas 
= present in connection with these mat- 
ers. 

G. Barret Moxley :—I move the adop- 
tion of these reports. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Parker presented the following :— 


Report of Board of Control on Paints, 
Oils and Glass. 


The committee report on paints, oils 
and glass is a splendid paper and deserves 
the consideration and careful study of 
all our members interested in this line 
of business. Also those of us who are 
not interested might become interested if 
we read the committee report. 


a 


Report of Board of Control on Sec- 
reary’s Report. 


The secretary’s report, in its printed 
form, shows twenty headings in large 
type, which indicate in a limited way the 
wide range of business matters handled 
through his office. 


In addition to the usual routine work, 
the war has made necessary the consider- 
tion of many new laws, regulations and 
decisions affecting the drug and allied 
trades. 

A reading of the report cannot fail to 
impress one with the legal acumen, busi - 
ness insight and _ diplomatic suavity 
shown in treating the various subjeects 
presented, 

Under the head of ‘‘Bulletins,’’ we find 
a record of twenty-six items of vital in- 
terest that have, in addition to a mass of 
other material, been placed before our 
members in the bulletins issued from the 
secretary's office. 

The value of this information to our 
organization cannot be shown in dollars 
and cents, and the Board of Control ex- 
presses its appreciation of the work of 
our secretary in this and other matters 
coming under his care. 


Report of the Bead of Control Com- 


mittee on the Report of the Drug 
Market. 


We are fortunate in having as chairman 
of this committee a man who is wide 
awake and thoroughly familiar with all 
conditions of the drug market. 

The data given us shows that an aver- 
age increase of but 10.4 per cent. has 
taken place. These were most trying cir- 
cumstances under which we are working. 

The fact that there are now being 
manufactured in this country many chem- 
icals which were formerly imported is of 
great importance, and we recommend that 
every preference possible be given to 
American-made goods. 

Respectfully submitted, 

The President:—You have heard the 
reading of the reports of the Board of 
Control on the reports of the Committees 
on Paints, Oils and Glass, Drug Markets 
and also the secretary's report. Is there 
any discussion? 

Lucien E. Lyons :—I move the adoption 
of the reports of the Board of Control. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Parker presented the following :— 


Report of the Board of Control on the 
Report of the Commitee on 
Trade Acceptance. 


The Board of Control commends most 
highly the very able and thorough report 
of the Committee on Trade Acceptance. 
The merits of this new instrument of 
commerce are too obvious to need our 
formal] indorsement at this time when the 
same has been so fully accredited by all 
the best financial and business authorities 
of the country. 

To release all the frozen book accounts 
which have for so many years been a 
burden and dead asset on our books would 
seem an achievement almost too good. to 
be true, but changes unheard of in the 
business world are matters now of daily 
occurrence, and we are not prepared to 
say that the adoption of such a plan as 
outlined by your committee could not be 
safely and advantageously applied to our 
business, resulting in many valuable ben- 
efits to ourselves and the establishment 
of an all-round better, safer and more 
satisfactory relationship with our trade. 

We believe that the elimination of the 
cash discount would correct many of the 
evils which have crept into our business 
over a period of years and that its abol- 
ishment would be welcomed by nearly all 
of our members as a step in the right 
direction looking toward the conservation 
of our profits and in keeping with the 
tendency of the times which clearly indi- 
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cate a desire on the part of many retail- 
ers and jobbers in all lines of business 
to nearer approach a net cash basis in 
settlement for merchandise transactions. 

It would seem that the question of elim- 
ination of the cash discount was quite 
inseparately connected with the use of 
the trade acceptance and that the plan 
suggested by the committee is a logical 
deduction resulting from careful and thor- 
ough consideration of the subject. The 
Board of Control believes the importance 
of this report warrants our recommenda- 


tion that a copy of the brochure be mailed - 


to each member of this association and 
that the secretary be instructed to invite 
an open discussion thereof in the bulletin 
of this Association and later ask for a 
referendum to the end that a general ex- 
pression of opinion on this most vital and 
important subject may be received from 
all our members. e 

The Board of Control does not feel that 
a question of so great importance as this 
recommending a change of such vital na- 
ture should be acted upon without the 
greatest and most thorough consideration, 
which we recommend be promptly given 
this able report by each individual mem- 
ber of this Association. 


We sincerely thank the author of the 
report, Robert R. Ellis, for the splendid 
review he has given us on the general 
subject of the acceptance and the elimi- 
nation of the cash discount and for the 
presentation to the Association of the 
printed brochure, 


We urgently ask the members of the 
N. W. D. A. to give prompt and serious 
thought to the recommendation in the re- 
port and to be prepared at an early date 
when called upon to express their ideas 
in reference thereto, and that definite in- 
structions be given the secretary to com- 
municate with the American Bankers’ 
Association, American Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation and Association of Commerce of 
United States urging their co-operation. 


Report of the Board . of Control on the 
Report of the Committee on 


Transportation. 


This very able report on transportation, 
giving the policies, the economics and go- 
ing into much detail of this very impor- 
tant subject, should be carefully read and 
digested by our members as well as the 
discussion pertaining thereto. 


A careful consideration of the report 
and the discussion brings out the follow- 
ing points which we wish to emphasize :— 

That the policies and economics as set 
out are ideal, giving the aim of the gov- 
ernment in their great undertaking, and 
they should meet with our support to 
bring about as near an accomplishment 
of their ideals as possible. 


That the service of the railroads, first, 
should be to the government projects. 

That merchandise ‘freight surrendering 
first place to government affairs must 
necessarily be subject to a lesser service 
than it has been accustomed to until we 
have won the war. 

That in view of the figures shown we 
may expect a higher cost of operation un- 
der government than under private con- 
trol, and must consequently pay higher 
transportation charges for the time being 
—looking forward to a readjustment of 
these charges to a much lower basis when 
the roads are returned to their owners 
when we have won the war. 

That the advances in transportation we 
should meet willingly, but should urge 
that all advances be uniform, thereby 
maintaining the differentials and adjust- 
ments in the complex net work of rates on 
which years of time have been spent by 
traffic men in getting fair and equitable 
adjustments through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

That the universal classification as a 
principle should be approved. 

That the question of rates to any par- 
ticular territory or zone requires so much 
study that this Association could hardly 
criticise such rates without a careful in- 
vestigation, but would suggest that the 
proper method of handling .them would be 
by the traffic organizations of the local 
chambers of commerce. 

That the delays in shipments by express 
are largely caused by the shifting of much 
merchandise from freight to express, 
thereby causing an increase in business 
that the express companies have failed 
to meet on account of help and equipment 
shortage, to correct which we can only 
suggest we must be firm but patient in 
urging that express service at the rev- 
enues exacted be put on a basis compara- 
ble with the services rendered by freight 
at a much lower cost. 

That express shipments consisting of 
several packages from one consignor to 
one consignee have attached to each pack- 
age a label—such as is furnished by the 
express company or can be furnished by 
the shipper reading “Lot shipment—this 
package is one of packages.” 

That each member’s claim department 
should have called to their attention Or- 
der No. 41 in regard to claims. 

That in contending with the delays in 
shipments by both freight and express 
and the inconveniences caused thereby, 
our eustemers have shown their loyalty, 
forbearance and patriotism, and it is with 
regret that we learn that some jobbers 
have in such times as these trifled with 
these lofty ideals by stooping to offer ex- 
press shipments, equalizing rates with 
freight shipments, thereby tempting the 
patriot between his duty and the dollar. 

That invoices from manufacturers to 
jobbers on which the goods represented 
thereby are delivered, should be accom- 
panied by a bill of lading showing the 
shipment to have been prepaid, otherwise 
the buyer should have the privilege of 
paying the bill less the freight and cash 
discount upon the arrival of the goods. 

That free deliveries by motor trucks by 
jobbers should be confined to the same 
territory, as the territory that was for- 
merly used when deliveries were made by 
horse trucks, and when the territory is 
extended in competition with what was 
formerly freight or express service, the 
transportation should be borne by the 
consignee. 








Report of Board of Control on the 
Report of the Committee on 
Legislation. 


This is a most able report 
the activity of our 


rt and shows 
committee in fully 


47 


guarding the interests of all parties en- 
gaged in the allied drug trades, 

This committee probably has more ac- 
tive work to do during the year than any 
other in our organization, due largely to 
the energetic effort of many of our legis- 
lators to pass innumerable bills, the most 
of which are for political aggrandizement. 
It is our ny oe that if a less number 
of laws were placed on our statute books, 
and those written were better enforced, 
it would be to the best interest of the 
people at large. 

A greater amount of data submitted in 
the report is legislation caused by the 
present conditions, and our Association 
should be ever ready to lend its most 
hearty co-operation to whatever needs 
there be to the successful prosecution of 
our war. 

We recommend that each and every 
member of the Association read carefully 
this report, that they may become in- 
formed on the various new features in 
our legislation affecting their particular 
interests. 

The President :—We have splendid men, 
good business men on our Board of Con- 
trol, and their conclusions, at least gener- 
ally speaking, will no doubt be found to 
be very sound, but there may be mem- 
bers here whose ideas differ from those 
expressed by the board, and if so, we do 
not want them to hesitate, but as the re- 
ports are offered for adoption, to express 
their sentiments. 

Yc : have listened to the reading of the 
reports of the Board of Control on the 
reports of the Committees on Trade Ac- 
ceptance, Transportation and Legislation. 
Is there any discussion? 

A. J. More:—I move the 
the report: 

(Motion duly seconded and carried). 

Mr. Parker présented the following:— 


Report of the Board of Control on 
Report of Committee on Fire 


Insurance. 


This splendid report is a fit companion 
for the learned dissertations we have 
had on this subject in the past few 
years, 

Our Association has been most fortu- 
nate in the selection of such capable 
chairmen to handle this all important 
subject. Their investigations and recom- 
mendations have covered every angle of 
our insurance problem, and we urge not 
only the careful study of this report, but 


adoption of 


a review of those preceding it, and the 
adoption of the suggestions presented. 
Fire prevention is doubly important 


now, not only as a measure of conserva- 
tion, but on account of the difficulty in 
replacement of stocks. 

We urge the wisdom of insuring both 
the building and stock on a _ replace- 
ment basis, and the holding of fire pre- 
vention meetings with the entire operat- 
ing force. 


Report of .the Board of Control on 
Report of Committee on Selling 
Methods and Traveling 


Salesmen. 


The Board ot Control finds in this 
excellent report a recommendation 
which we believe should be promptly 
acted upon by the Association, 

With % per cent. of those responding 
to the committee’s questions, record 
themselves as thinging that one and 
two weeks can constitute more solicita- 
tions, and with 85 per cent. favoring the 
lengthening of calls to three and four 
week intervals we believe we are justi- 
fied in urging the Association to go 
definitely on record as advocating a re- 
duction in the sales force of its mem- 
bers for the period of the war 

The board approves of the Commit- 
tee’s suggestions relative to. selling 
methods and salesmen’s meetings, but 
appreciates that war conditions serious- 
ly interfere with the building at this 
time of any ideal selling organization. 

It is after war problems that should 
now be engaging the serious attention 
of the incoming Committee on Travel- 
ing Salesmen and Selling Methods. 

The boara agrees with the committee 
that frequent meetings of Salesmen are 





producing much good; that the ques- 
tion of simultaneous vocations has at 
present a yremote interest only—and 


agrees with the committee that service 


at the present time, while in no sense 
comparable with that given in the pre- 
vious period, is mrore nearly in accord 
with existing conditions and_ require- 
ments. Service had become competitive 
and overcapitalized, and should be ar- 
ranged for the future upon a reason- 
able basis. 

A. D. Parker:—We have a recommen- 
dation from the Board of Control in 
connection with the financial operation 
of our organization. It is as follows:— 


Recommendation to Appoint Commit- 
tee to Consider Finances of the 


Association. 

We recommend that a committee be 
appointed to consider the matter of re- 
financing of the Association, and that 
said committee report to the Board of 
Control at its next meeting. 

Recommended that the chairman of 
the incoming Board of Control appoint 
sub-committees, each to be prepared to 
report on two or three of the commit- 
tee reports. 

Mr. Parker:—In connection with this 
recommendation I feel it is proper to say 
that it is anticipated that the Board of 
Control will probably meet in St. Louis 
during next spring, and it is lLoped that 


this cemmittee will be composed of some 
of our very prominent members, who 
will handle this situation with a view to 
bringing the question of the payment of 
dues, etc., on a basis a little more 
nearly in proportion to the volume of 
business done by our members than has 
been the case in the past. 


The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Contro! on the 
report of the Committee on Fire In- 
surance and Selling Methods, and also 
the recommendation that a committee 
be appointed to rearrange the finances 
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of the Association. Is there any dis- 
cussion? 

Lee M. Hutchins:—I move the adopt- 
ion of the two reports, and also the 


recommendation. 

(The motion was duly seconded and 
carried). 

Mr. Parker:—The idea is that this 
work will be divided into sub-committees 
of the Board of Control, who will be 
furnished with these reports at - least 
one week in advance of the convention, 
and they will have had an opportunity 
to study them prior to the meeting. 

The President:—What action will 
take on this recommendation? 

W. J. Mooney:—I move its adoption. 

(Motion seconded and carried). 

Mr. Parker presented the following:— 


you 


Report of the Board of Control on the 
Report of the Councillor to the 
Chamber of Commerce 


of the U. S. A. 


The Association is fortunate in hav- 
ing such a splendid councillor as our 
present representative. Great good can, 


and will come to our Association if we 
use the chamber as a clearing house for 
our views on public affairs. We recom- 


mend to our members more extensive 
use of this great organization, and that 
they consider individual membership in 


the chamber. 





Board of Control Recommends Special 
Publicity Committee. 


The Board of Control recommends 
that a Special Publicity Committee of 
this Association be appointed, and that 
they be authorized to issue a regular 
bulletin, in which all members be _ in- 
vited to contribute their thoughts, thus 
providing us with a medium for the 


exchange of ideas, which we believe will 





aid materially in the elimination of 
many trade abuses. 
The President:—Gentlemen, you_ have 


heard the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the National 
Councillor to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, and 
also the recommendation of the Board 


of Control with reference to appointing 
the publicity committee. What action 
will you take on it? 


William Scott:—I move the adoption 
of the recommendation. 


(The motion was seconded and 
carried). 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—With reference 
to the Chamber -of Commerce of the 
United States of America, I wish to 


state that I think it is well worth while 


for the members of this Association to 
take out individual membership in the 
chamber. I have had it for some time, 


and they give you constant information 
of what is going on. And you get it 
several days before you could otherwise 
secure it. I think that the fee is only 
325.00, and it is only fair te give that 
much support to the organization. Its 
expenses are very great. I believe that 
the budget of the organization is wisely 
expended and their plan of taking a 
referendum on issues before taking any 
position in Congress is an_ admirable 
plan, and from the very beginning they 
endeavor to find out the actual opinion 
of the business men of the United 
States before they take action, and for 
this reason alone we should give the 
chamber our support, because it gives 
us an opportunity to. express our opinion 
and our desire on the vital questions 
of the hour, and, in a way, that is 
bound to be listened to by our represen- 
tatives in Congress. 

Edgar PD. Taylor:—I heartily indorse 
everything Dr. Schieffelin has said. T 
have been an individual member of the 
chamber ever since I have been national 
councillor, and the information you get 
from the chamber is worth a_ great 
deal to us, and I think it would be to 
every member of the Association. 

Lee M. Hutchins:—I wish to accen- 
tuate what Dr. Schieffelin and Mr. Taylor 
have said. I have been a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America for some years, and 
there is scarcely a morning of the year 


that an important message does not 
come from that organization, and 
have secured more value from. the 


amount paid for our membership in that 
organization than from any other thing 


for which we have paid a similar 
amount of money. 

Mr. Parker:—We would like to have 
the following resolution passed, which 


has the approval of the Board of Con- 
trol:— 

Whereas, We believe 
terests of our country are served when a'l 
goods manufactured here can be readily 
identified at all times from goods manu- 
factured elsewhere, and 

Whereas, We believe that the identifica- 
tion of the country of origin of any 
goods is facilitated by the use of a single 
designation or origin, and 

Whereas, We.believe that the designation, 


that the best in- 


‘Made in U. S. A.,” in plain type form is 
the best means of identification of goods 
manufactured in the United States of 
America; 

Therefore, Be it resolved that the desixz- 
nation, ‘‘Made in U. 8S. A.,”’ in plain type 


form be used by all of our members on all 
goods manufactured by them in the United 
States of America, and that the use of all 
other markings to identify the country of 
origin of such goods be discontinued, 
The President:—You have heard 
recommendation of the Board of 
trol. What action will you take 


it? 

Cc. S. Hutchins:—Do I understand the 
recommendation is to do away with 
marks on all goods of foreign manu- 
facture and simply have the mark, 
‘Made in U. S. A.’’? 

A. D. Parker: It applies only to goods 
made in the United States of America. 


the 
Con- 
upon 


Cc. S .Hutchins:—There is no question 
that Germany will invade this market 
with goods manufactured in Spain and 


Holland, and it seems to me it would be 
an opportune time to discontinue having 
goods marked with the name of the place 
of manufacture. 

A. D .Parker:—There is no question 
about goods being marked where they 
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are made. This resolution, which is a 
war resolution in its truest sense, has 
no reference to goods made abroad, but 
urges that where goods are made in this 
country they be so marked. The intent 
is that we will concentrate our efforts 
on the development of our home manu- 
factures. 

William Scott:—I mave the adoption of 
the resolution. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

A. D. Parker:—The Association has re- 
ceived a communication from the United 
States Shipping Board at Washington, 
Edward N. Hurley, chairman, asking this 
Association to appoint a committee of 
three to represent this Association in co- 
operation with the United States Shipping 
Board looking to the development of our 
mercantile marine, and your Board of 
Control recommends the appointment of 
such committee. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the recommendation of the Board 
of Control with reference to the appoint 
of a committee of three to co-operate 
with the United States Shipping Board. 
What is your pleasure? 

Ww. J. Mooney:—I move the approval of 
the recommendation. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Saunders Norvell:—I was impressed 
with our decision not to put forth any 
great energy in the matter of sales dur- 
ing the war. It has been my pleasure to 
come in contact with some English com- 
missioners who are visiting New York 
on their way to other countries. While 
England has practically nothing @ sell, 
and is busy with the conduct of the war, 
the English Board of Trade is sending 
these commissioners with large lines of 
samples, with stenographers and assist- 
ants, to foreign countries to lay the sam- 
ples before the merchants of those coun- 
tries. They have not anything to sell, 
but they will say:—‘‘Here are our sam- 
ples and prices—what do you want? 
If you do not want these goods, what do 
you want?’ They will also buy samples 
in South Africa and in other countries 
and send them back to England, so that 
the English manufacturers can go to 
headquarters in England and see what 
the different foreign countries want in 
their line. 

This gentleman told me that the Eng- 
lish Board of Trade had appropriated 
$12,000 to cover his expenses on this one 
trip. That is what they are doing. I 
had the pleasure of seeing this gentleman 
a number of times. He was very frank 
in discussing their methods, and he rep- 


resented a certain branch of English 
trade. One man represents the steel 
trade, another the chemical trade and 


another man the jewelry trade, and all 
the different divisions of trade are repre- 
sented. The records and card systems 
they have are very remarkable, so when I 
see our members saying they are going 
to lay down on selling I think this 1s 
the time for considering renewed efforts 
in the selling line; this is the time for 
us to consider business, and also as to 
the item of shipping, and what we will 
do after war, because we know the man 
who is forehanded and has thought these 
problems out in advance and knows what 
he wants to do will be able to do it while 
the other man is getting ready. 

Our Chamber of Commerce has recom- 
mended that we do something of this 
kind, but the English are doing it, and 
they have suffered from the war more 
than we have; but, notwithstanding their 


suffering and losses, they still have 
money to send these commissioners 
abroad and are sending them all over 


the world. So IT think a committee of 
this Association to confer with the United 
States Shipping Board is very opportune 
and we should have a very strong com- 
mittee. 

The President:—We will now have the 
report of the Committee on Thanks, Will- 
jam Scott, of Indianapolis, chairman. 


Report of the Committee on 
Thanks. 


William Scott:—It seems rather a coin- 
cidence that at the meeting of the 
N. W. D. A. in New York thirteen years 
ago I was appointed by the president of 
this same committee that we are now re- 
porting for. Our report is as follows:— 
To the National Wholesale Druggists’ 

Association:— 

Gentlemen.—Your Committee on Thanks 
for Entertainment would report that so 
many committees and persons have added 
to the pleasure and comfort of the mem- 
bers and attending ladies at this conven- 
tion that it would be impossible to enu- 
merate them all. 

We respectfully thank the Committee 
on Entertainment for their unceasing ef- 
forts to give all the members pleasure, 
and think that possibly part of their 
efficiency may be attributed to the pro- 
motion of its vice-chairman from a lonely 
single life to that of a happy Benedict. 
Without the feminine touch of the Ladies’ 
Committee, however, the visiting ladies 
could not possibly have had the delightful 
time they all so much appreciated. 

Everyone enjoyed the charming theatre 
party given by the Wilfred Hall Labora- 
tories. 

We also thank Joseph T. Alling for his 
illuminating address on overseas work; 
the various clubs who offered the freedom 
of their institutions; the Hotel Astor 
management for manv courtesies shown; 


the Hudson River Pay Line, and the 
management of the Bear Mountain Inn 
for their efforts to make the Friday trip 
so enjovable. 

The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter has 
been giving its willing and cheerful co- 


operation in reporting the meetings of 
our convention for so Many years that we 
are apt to overlook the value of this labor 
of love, for which we now ask them to 
accept special thanks. 
Respectfully submitted, 

William Scott, Chairman; 

A. J. Gear, 

A. J. More, 

Committee on Thanks. 


The President:—You have heard the re- 


port of the Committee,on Thanks. What 
action will you take on it? 
V. Mott Pierce:—I move the adoption 


of the report by a rising vote. 
(The motion was unanimously carried.) 
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The President:—Is there any new busi- 
ness to come before the Association? 
There seems to be none, 

We have missed some old and tried 
friends at this meeting, but it can be 
stated positively there is a good and valid 
reason for it, and in this last hour of 
our convention I want to thank all of you 
for your courtesy and for your forebear- 
ance. The convention, I believe, has been 
a success. However, the attendance has 
been somewhat short in numbers—that, 
however, has been made up by the inter- 
est in the proceedings, and I cannot help 
but feel that everybody has received a 
permanent lasting benefit from this 
meeting. 

I will ask ex-President Weller to pre- 
sent the new president, Arthur D. Parker, 
of New Orleans, for installation. 

F. Weller:—Mr. President, I am 
about to present to you a young man 
who has won the respect of every mem- 
ber of this Association by his indefatiga- 
ble work. He has always been on tap, 
always ready to do his fall duty. I am 
not going to make a speech, but will sim- 
ply introduce President-Elect Arthur D. 
Parker as one worthy of your entire con- 
fidence. (Applause. ) 

(President Parker in the chair.) 

The President:—I thank you, gentle- 
men, very much, I believe you all know I 
do. With your permission we will pro- 
ceed with the installation of the other of- 
ficers, whom I am sure are just as anx- 
ious to serve as I am. The only vice- 
president who a to be present is 
the fifth vice-president, Fred E. Yahr of 
Milwaukee, I will ask ex-President Bed- 
well to introduce him. 

Charles E. Bedwell :—Gentlemen, it is 
a pleasure to introduce a man who has 
been a very regular attendant, as I un- 
derstand it, at our conventions. The 
senior partner has been here very regu- 
larly, but it is very pleasant to have him 
with us to take part in the deliberations 
of this body. 

Fred E. Yahr:—Gentlemen, I promise 
to serve you to the best of my ability. 

The President :—Gentlemen, with your 
approval I am going to read the names of 
the new Board of Control. (Reads 
names.) I think we will consider them 
as installed in office, as many of them 
had engagements this afternoon which 
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made it impossible for them to be here. 
We will declare the new Board of Control 
installed in office. 

If there is no other business, I think 
it is proper for an adjournment to be 
taken. 

the 


Vote of Thanks to 
Officers. 


Edgar D. Taylor:—I move that a 
standing vote of thanks be given to the 
retiring officers for the valuable work 
done in the past year. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried by 
a rising vote.) 


The convention then adjourned. 


Retiring 


Replies to Telegrams. 


Following are the replies received from 
the telegrams sent to President Wilson 
and to John R. Mott:— 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, Oct. 10, 1918, 
Dear Sir:—To you and your associates, 
the President asks me to convey 
an expression of his warm appreciation of, 
and thans for, your heartening telegram of 
even date. He is grateful for your support, 


Sincerely yours, 


My 
* and a.l, 


J. P, Tumulty, 
Secretary to the President. 
Mr. C. E. Pedwell, President, National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, New York City. 





United War Work Campaign. 


October 11, 1918. 
My Dear Mr, Bedwell: 

On behalf of our committee, I write to thank 
you and through you those associated with 
you for your most gracious telegram of Octo- 
ber 10. It comes to us as a great encourage- 
ment, The influential and effective cvoopera- 
tion of the members of your organization will 
be of the greatest possible service. 


Very sincerely yours, 
4 JOHN R. MOTT. 
Cc, EF, Bedwell, Esq., President, National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 81 Ful- 


ton Street, New York, N. Y. 


N. W. D. A. BANQUET WAS MARKED BY 
LACK OF DISPLAY AND PLENITUDE OF COST 





Comestible Menu Was Not Elaborate in View of Wartime 
Necessity for Conservation, But Addresses 
Were of Moment. 


The divine blessing was invoked by the 
Rev. Daniel Russell, D.D. 

After the service of the dinner the toast- 
mater, Colonel William Jay Schieffelin, 
called the company to order and said :— 

With our hearts entirely full tonight 
in view of the cheerful news of the day, 
let us rise and drink a toast to our great 
commander-in-chief—the President. 


wee? company drunk the toast stand- 
ng. 
The Toastmaster :—This banquet is dif- 
ferent from the one we had here not so 
very long ago, and yet it is a happy thing 
to note that the spirit of song is an excel- 
lent substitute for the spirit of wine, be- 
cause this company is as congenial and 
as happy as the time we were here with 
Cary Peter—by the wer in behalf of all 
present I will send our love and greetings 
to Cary Peter, who could not come be- 
cause he was not well. (Loud applause.) 


Now, before introducing our two presi- 
dents, you know we are at the crisis of 
an epidemic here, or almost an epidemic, 
and our committee wondered whether it 
would dare to ask our distinguished Com- 
missioner of Health to come away from 
his duties, even for a half hour, to ad- 
dress us, because he must return to his 
work, and I will interrupt the course of 
the proceedings to introduce the man who 
staved off the Spanish influenza from 
New York, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Com- 
pusgoner of Health of the City of New 

ork, 


Address of Dr. Royal 
Copeland, Commissioner 
of Health, City of New 

York. 


Dr. Copeland :—Colonel Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen.—I was walking 
down the street with a friend of mine the 
other day when he said, “Doctor, I have 
been married 10 years today.” Of course, 
I congratulated him and felicitated him 
and wished him many happy returns of 
the day. when he said :—‘Doctor, the re- 
markable thing about my married life is 
that during those 10 years I have never 
spoken a word to her.” I was embar- 
rassed and uncomfortable and said, 
hope there is nothing wrong.” “Oh,” he 
replied, “no, everything is all right, but 
} “ not like to interrupt her.” (Laugh- 
er, 


Now, it really is a shame to interrupt 
or permit you to change the course of 
your program this evening, but I* must 
speak now or not speak at all. I have 
not seen my home since 8 o’clock this 
morning, but I hope to see it within two 
or three hours. I did not desire to come 
here to eat any food, and for that reason 
have only just arrived, because my every 
endeavor just now is to run the business 
of the Health Department, and, incident- 
ally, the drug business (laughter and ap- 
plause), and what a nice thing, by the way, 
it is to belong to a calling where your 
hours are prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Health; you can go home at 4 o’clock; 
you can get home in comfort if the B. R. 
T. would only do its duty. 


No Time for Panic. 


_ We are in the midst of a great epidem- 
ic, and one of the things I want to say 
to you, and, through you, to the people of 
the city of New York, is that it is not a 
time to become panic stricken; you must 
not lose your poise. When you consider 
that bad as the epidemic is in New York 
city, where thousands upon thousands 
of sick people are now clamoring for 





nurses and for beds in hospitals and for 
doctors to take care of them, when you 
consider, however, that there are only 
about one and one-half per cent. of the 
population of our city which has been 
afflicted so far, in other words, that over 
9 per cent of our citizens are healthy 
and strong, you can thank God amd take 
courage. At the same period of the epi- 
demic in every other city, by this time, 
about four weeks from the beginning of 
the epidemic, from thirty to forty per 
cent. of the people have been affected. 
Lots of you here are going to have the 
Spanish influenza, but if you will go 
home and go to bed when you get it and 
call your doctor in to treat you it will not 
amount to much, after all. 

I think, when I see these men in uni- 
form, and realize what our boys are do- 
ing over there, we can stand a whole 
lot of Spanish influenza and not complain 
very much about it at all. (Applause.) 

I am very happy to appear in the pres- 

ence of this particular organization, be- 
cause I think that you and the Depart- 
ment of Health, which I temporarily 
represent, have many things in common. 
I am very much interested, personally, 
in the Bureau of Food and Drugs. My 
attention was called to that bureau early 
in my administration of the office. I 
used to read in the papers about how 
Colonel Schieffelin had interfered with 
matters in the bureau before I came into 
the office. If he did not interfere in any 
more disagreeable way before than he 
has since, I think his interference is 
quite proper indeed. (Applause.) 
_I hope that you, through your organ- 
ization, will help: the Bureau of Food 
and Drugs of the New York Health De- 
rartment to establish standards and 
make them so thoroughly understandable 
that there will be mo doubt throughout 
our great country of what the standard 
is with reference to chemical and phar- 
maceutical preparations that may be 
produced in the city of New York, or sold 
witnin its borders, and so, in connection 
with that Bureau of Food and Drugs, I 
feel that your Association can render 
very important aid, and we have no high- 
er ambition than to receive from an As- 
sociation like this any advice that will 
help the department itself carry on its 
important work in this city. 

Now, my friends, you will pardon me 
for coming in this informal way, and for 
hurrying through these remarks, but I 
just could not resist coming to say these 
things, because Colonel Schieffelin and 
other friends invited me here. I extend 
to you the best wishes of the Depart- 
ment of Health, amd if you have any 
trouble about Spanish influenza please 
call up the Health Department and we 
will do all we can to help you, and in re- 
turn for that I ask if you know of any 
trained nurses, or any women who 
trained as nurses, or anybody who has 
had practical experience in nursing, or 
any mother who has nursed her children? 
Let me tell you the people im this city 
are crying for nurses. A man this morn- 
ing offered me $3,000 for a trained nurse 
for 24 hours, and I had to refuse it. I 
said, “You have no right to take a 
trained nurse into your beautiful home 
when hundreds of people are prostrate 
in the hospitals im this city and lack 
nurses.’””’ We must have this help, and I 
want you to take the message as far as 
you can and send us the nurses, and we 
will nurse back to health these citizens 
of ours, and then when the epidemic has 
become purely historical we will be hap- 
py to recall that we have helped one an- 
other. I_trank you. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—One reason why 
Commissioner Copeland is the right mun 








. 
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on the job and is able to talk so well, is 
thut he used to be the Mayor of Ann Ar- 
bor before he came to New York. They 
teach the people up in that section many 
things. 

Now, to resume our regular course, we 
have to hear two addresses—we always 
have tc. and during the period of now 
nearly fifty years, we have gotten used 
to it—one, the address of the outgoing, 
and the other, the address of the ‘ncom- 
ing president. Of course, they generally 
come pretty fast, but not quite as fast 
as the case Colonel Mumford told me 
about. It seems there was an old colored 
man giving testimony amd they were 
cross-examining him. A farmer was su- 
ing a railroad for the killing of a cow 
which was on the track, and the old col- 
ored man was the only witness. Colonel 
Mumford :'—‘How many miles an hour 
was the train going?’ The colored 
man:—‘“‘I doan’ know nawthin’ about time, 
cannot tell time by the watch, doan’ 
know how many miles an hour the train 
was goin’.” “Was it fifty miles an 
hour?” “Ah could not tell how many 
miles an hour it was goin’. Ah know it 
was goin’ so fas’ it would take two men 
to say, ‘Josh come’ and ‘Josh go.’” 
(Laughter.) 

That is about the way our presidents 
have usually spoken, for about three 
minutes. As toastmaster, I will say that 
they can speak ten minutes at least, and 
now first, we will hear from the retiring 
president, a man whose administration 
has been as successful as any we have 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


“T wish I were a stone, 


nothing all 
sitting still. 


I would not speak, I would not eat, 


there a thousand years 


that after a night’s sleep 
and a day of relaxation I will be ready 
to go into the harness and battle for the 
Association 


But I feel 


looking man, 
we abhor the man who lives in the past, 
be distinguished from the 
man who lives over the past, and in the 
will revert to 
these years I have spent with the splen- 
make up the 
Wholesale 


membership 

Druggists’ 
Association, 
honor to have 
highest office within 
Association, which 
representative 


the gift of the 
filled by so 


Schieffelin. (Applause.) 


Toastmaster:—It is wonderful 


famed for its fair 
in that city, 


great honor 
in calling upon Mr. Arthur D. Parker of 





We are most fortunate to have with us 
tonight one of the leaders of the cam- 
paign of Mesopotamia, a campaign the 
importance of which we will realize more 
after we have heard from him than we 
do at the present time. No matter how 
important we think it is, I am sure that 
our eyes will be opened and we will ap- 
preciate the vital importance of what 
that small army of Englishmen did in 
the beginning of the war amd the tre- 
mendous obstacles they had to overcome 
and the wonderful valor which they dis- 
played. I am going to ask that the map 
of Mesopotamia be hung from the bal- 
cony, so that we can understand more 
clearly what Colonel Milne is going to 
tell us. I have much honor in presenting 
now Lieutenant-Colonel J. 8S. Wardlaw 
Milne, I. D. F., of the India army. 


Address of Lieut.-Col. J. S. 
Wardlaw Milne of the 
India Army. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Milne: —Colonel 
Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen.—You 
heard it said tonight that it is undesirable 
to dwell in the past. I entirely agree with 
that sentiment; at the same time it is 
partly to dwell in the past that I am 
here, and possibly you will forgive me for 
doing so when I tell you that object of 
my dwelling on the past is to preach a 
lesson for the present and the future. 
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potamia is about on the map at this point, 
so it is not on the map a large place. 


Asia Minor. 


But tonight I will not only talk to you 
about Mesopotamia itself, but about 
Mesopotamia and the whole of Asia 
Minor, with a small portion of Palestine 
and a small portion only of Persia, and 
to give you some idea of what that means 
let me tell you to start with that that 
area is greater than Germany, Austria, 
Spain, Italy, Great Britan and France 
put together, so that it is quite a large 
place on surface of the globe. 

Now, there are so many aspects of the 
question of Mesopotamia that I have no 
difficulty as to what I am going to say— 
the difficulty is how much you are going 
to stand. You can deal with Mesopotamia 
from a number of aspects, the political 
aspect, the military aspect from _ the 
viewpoint of the war, the aspect of ir- 
rigation, the commercial aspect, the 
aspect from the archaelogical viewpoint, 
from the historical aspect, etc., almost 
indefinitely, because in Mesopotamia you 
have the most interesting country in the 
whole world. 


Its Political Aspects. 


May I begin by saying a few words 
on the political aspect, it will only be 
a few but these few words are neces- 
sary to enable me at the end to deliver 
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ever had and administered as courteous- 
ly as any, aS we were all sure of when 
we elected him, and none could have 
been of a higher character amd none 
courd have been better. We love him 
more now than when we elected him at 
Chicago. I have the honor of introduc- 
ing Ex-President Bedwell. 


Remarks of ex-President 
Bedwell. 


Mr. Bedwell:—Colonel Toastmaster 
Ladies and Gentlemen.—There is not 
anything in the constitution or the _by- 
laws “of “the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association that limits the time of 
either the outgoing or incoming presi- 
dent in making his remarks, and I might 
get even with Colonel Shieffelin by 
speaking for half an hour. But there is 
an ancient law of our Association that 
the outgoing president shall not speak 
more than three minutes, and I will try 
not to overstep the bounds. 


My situation this evening reminds me 
of a story I heard of an Irishman who 
was confined in an insane asylum, but 
he had lucid intervals, and one bright 
moonlight night, when the guard was 
passing around, he went underneath the 
window beneath the cell occupied by 
this Irishman, the Irishman looking out 
upon the moon, and pretty soon he said, 
“Damn Columbus, if he had not dis- 
covered America I would be in Ireland.”’ 
(Laughter.) If, in a weak and vacillat- 
ing moment they had not elected me 
president of the Association I might 
not be here. A year ago, when I was 
elected president, after having served 
nine years on the Board of Control, I 
thought my troubles were about over, 


but our friend, the secretary, Mr. Holli- 


day, got hold of me, and I learned that 


it was a continuous round for the presi- 


dent, especially during the past month, 


including the four days that I presided 
over your deliberations, which I found 
to be very strenuous, and I feel a good 
deal like the man who said:— 


the president-elect. 


Remarks of President-Elect 
Arthur D. Parker, of 
New Orleans. 


Parker:—Colonel 
and Gentlemen.—I 
my fellow American 
You will all recognize that this 
I take great 


to be here, 


a great thing for 
pride in the thought that you are going 
to work with me as I am going to work 
with you, and as every last one of us on 
to our homes 
work to win this war. 

My friends, we can not think much of 
frivolous side of life 
the conditions 


(Great Applause). 


tremendous pride 
the men who go to make up this organi- 
zation, and the women who are here to- 
in sympathy with the men 
organization, are that type of Americans 


patriotism, 


patriotism successful 
(Applause). 
I am going to say two or three words 


every one of us is so vitally interested. 
am going to ask 
greatest thing you can do for me, as the 
greatest thing you can do for yourselves, 
as the one great thing you can do at the 
to an early victory Over there, 
give all you can yourselves, but take is- 
sue with every slacker you find and make 
or her come across, 
this thine over with bells on. (Great ap- 
The Toastmaster:—It is very fitting now 
that our army, 
is the finest and freshest 
army in. Europe, and is pushing with our 
victory—it 
east our eyes back to 


Allies had to face at the beginning. 


I confess when I came here tonight 
and saw this splendid gathering I felt 
that perhaps a sermon—and it is a ser- 
mon, ladies and gentlemen, which I have 
to preach—would be rather out of place. 
I hope, however, that the interest of the 
subject will carry sufficient conviction to 
you, and if you are convinced that there 
is an object in my sermon you will forget 
the dwelling in the past. 


Preaching in Mesopotamia. 


For the last five months in America, 
and for a good portion of the early part 
of the year in India and in the Far East, 
it has been my lot to go about during a 
period of sick leave preaching about 
Mesopotamia and, like most other preach- 
ers, occasionally I address from the pul- 
pit a question to which I do not expect 
an answer. It would be most unfair to 
the preacher if he did get an answer. So 
when I ask you this question I do not 
expect you to answer. In the midst of 
all this activity which is going on you 
have some leisure moments, and in those 
leisure moments do you ever stop to think 
what the war is all about and why it 
started? You would be surprised how 
many people there are busily engaged in 
this war who have very dim ideas as to 
what it is all about and why it started. 
One man said he knew why the war start- 
ed and that was because Little Willie 
was all dressed up and had nowhere to go. 
(Laughter.) 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I do not 
wish to quarrel with that reason, but 
still there are, perhaps, greater causes 
than that. I have come tonight, if I may 
put it that way, to answer three great 
questions:—First, where is Mesopotamia; 
second, why are we fighting, and, third, 
what has been the result of the fighting. 

To answer the first question, where 
Mesopotamia is, I have here this some- 
what rough map which has been pre- 
pared especially for the occasion, and TI 
hope most of you will be able to see the 
two black lines running to the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Between these two 
black lines, with Persia on the one side 
and the Arabian desert on the other, lies 
Mesopotamia, Palestine being over here 
and Mesopotamia far to the west. I may 
Say that the northern boundary of Meso- 





my five-minute sermon. In order to de- 
liver a sermon it is necessary to find a 
text, and that is not difficult—I have 
chosen the text tonight from the words 
of that man, who probably has greater 
individual power in the world today 
than any other human being upon 
earth, not excluding the Kaiser, and 
that man is President Wilson of the 
United States. (Applause). These are 
his words:—‘‘Look at the map of Europe 
now. Germany is thrusting upon us 
again and again the discussion of peace. 
She talks about what? She talks about 
Belgium, talks about Northern France, 
and talks about Alsace-Lorraine. Well, 
these are vitally interesting subjects to 
us and to them. But they are not talk- 
ing about the heart of the matter. 
Take the map and look at it. Germany 
has absolute control of Austria- 
Hungary, practical control of the 
Balkan States, control of Turkey, con- 
trol of Asia Minor. I saw a map in 
which the whole thing was printed in 
black lines the other day and the black 
lines stretched all the way from Ham- 


burg to Bagdad, and showed the Ger- 


man power inserted in the heart of the 
world and now the special point of 
my text, “and if she can keep that she 


can realize all that had been contem- 
plated when the war began.” 


German Influence. 
Ladies and Gentlemen :- Probably 30 


years ago there were no Germans in Asia 


Minor at all. But in 1896 German in- 


fluence, which earlier had received consid- 
erable encouragement from the German 
Government, had a special interest. Those 
of you who can do it will cast your memo- 
ries back to 1896, and you will remember 
that was the year in which all the powers 
of Europe were engaged in an attempt to 
bring pressure on the Sultan of Turkey 
to stop the Armenian massacres, which 
massacres were then, as they are today 
the scandal of the whole civilized world. 


There is no time to give the full story. 
After a year of negotiations the powers 
of the world, with one exception, agreed 
on a certain course of action which 
stopped these massacres. That exception 
was Germany. Germany declined to be a 
party to this agreement, because Germany 
was bribed, and she was bribed with a 
bribe so mean that I do not believe any 
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other country in Europe would have 
dreamed of cooeesee such a bribe—she 
was bribed, as we know, by the great 
Berlin to Bagdad Railway concession. 
This is the main line from Berlin to Bag- 
dad, showing the proposed railway route 
from Constantinople (pointing to the 


map. ) ; 
What Railway Means. 


Now, it seems a very impossible thing 
to say you could bribe a great power like 
Germany with a mere railway system. 
Let me tell you what is back of the rail- 
way system, In the first place, the rail- 
way system was going to bring Turkey 
completely into the control of Germany. 
The financial burdens of Turkey were 
such that she must become bankrupt and 
go to Germany to get a loan. The mining 
and forest rights connected with that sys- 
tem were of great value to Germany. 
Germany did not accept this bribe wholly 
for the purpose of the Berlin to Bagdad 
Railway. Please get it into your minds 
that the German is a very clever man. 
Not only was the war planned_and 
thought of for thirty years in the West, 
but it was planned with the greatest care 
in the East, and it is on the East and 
not the West that you must fix your at- 
tention to understand what the war is 
about. 


German Aspirations. 


Let me give some idea of the aspira- 
tions Germany had when she started this 
war. Let me sum it up in one sentence— 
she dreamed of world-wide domination, 
nothing else. Now, how was she going to 
get at it. In the first place, she expected 
to secure Sardinia, a port on the Mediter- 
ranean, and expected to push the British 
out of Egypt, and expected to control the 
whole of Turkey by the linking of her 
Far East and West African possessions, 
and be in a position to prevent that fan- 
tastic British dream of a Cape to Cairo 
railway. She expected to establish a 
naval base on the Persian Gulf and by 
sea that way, and by land from the north 
of Afghanistan she expected to push the 
British out of Egypt and by that means 
establish a line ef railway from Hamburg 
to Singapore. 

You have heard of the Western front 
and the dangers that exist there. How 
little have you heard of the greater dan- 
ger that would have occurred if the offer 
of Wilhelm had been accepted and em- 
braced by the people to whom it was 
offered. Not only had Germany prepared 
a way all through Asia Minor, but as you 
know, the Kaiser had made his famous 
entry into Jerusalem mounted on an ass— 
a most suitable animal—and then_ below 
the tomb of Saladin he made that famous 
edict, “I am the defender of Islam.” A 
most preposterous piece of cheek—the de- 
fender of Islam without a single Moham- 
medan subject. 

You will say that is all true, but how 
could these things be? How could they 
push the British out of Egypt? How could 
Constantinople be a German city? There 
are many ways in which the thing could 
have been done, and in which it was very 
nearly done. It may interest you to know 
that Constantinople is not only a Ger- 
man city today, but was a German city 
before the war, so much so it is recorded 
in the annals of your own government 
that the Sultan of Turkey was unable 
to have your own ambassador there 
weeks before the outbreak of the war 
without the consent of the German am- 
bassador. German influence in Asia 
Minor spread out to Mesopotamia. 


Garden City at Jaffa. 


At Jaffa, a place always famous and 
more famous since the war, the German 
colony had laid out a garden city. At 
Jerusalem, which you will know still 
better, there are, you might say, three 
famous German vantage points. First- 
ly, there is Mt. Zion, the greatest height 
in the city, and on top of Mt. Zion, con- 
trolling the whole city, there stands a 
Roman Catholic church. I do not want 
to hurt any one’s feelings for a moment, 
but it is right to tell you that the church 
is built on a solid concrete foundation, 
which would make an excellent emplace- 
ment for cannons. At the Damascus 
Gate there is a German _ hospital, and 
everyone who sees it declares it to be 
like a fortress, and, lastly, on the top 
of the Mount of Olives, overlooking the 
whole Valley of the Jordan, there is a 
German built sanatorium, and on the top 
of this sanatorium there is a most curi- 
ous thing for a charitable building to 
have, nothing less than one of the larg- 
est wireless stations in the world. Oh, 
the Germans are a very thorough people. 


British in Persian Gulf. 


May I refer to the position of the British 
possession in the Persian Gulf—you know 
for 500 years Great Britain has main- 
tained what is called the paramount po- 
sition in the gulf. Unlike German states- 
manship, the British possession in the 
Gulf has been publicly and clearly laid 
down by its statesmen over and over 
again. As Lord Morley put it:—‘‘She 
keeps the door open.’’ Duties have been 
forced upon her in lands over which she 
has no suzeranity, and, in effect, to keep 
the door open is what Great Britain has 
done, Three different expeditions have 
been sent from India to the Persian Gulf 
to put down piracy and the slave trade, 
The ships of all the nations of the world 
have traded freely in the Persian Gulf— 
Germany, Austria, France and ships of 
all other nations. The Germans are con- 
tinually talking about the ‘‘Freedom of 
the Seas.”” Here is an excellent example 
of the freedom of the seas maintained 
for many years. 

In the course of controlling the gulf it 
has been necessary to make agreements 
with the various people who own territory 
in that neighborhood, You must remem- 
ber that all this part of the world is in- 
habited by people of wandering character, 
The Turks who control these places have 
shadowy claims in many cases. Agree- 
ments have been made with them that 
they will not take their neighbor’s goods 
and that their own will not be taken, so 
that the balance of power, so far as the 
native population is concerned, may be 
kept equal. Busrah, the port of Meso- 
potamia, which is not susceptible to the 
yerman influence, is the terminus of the 
great railway which the Germans have 
planned, and consequently they wanted 
that port, and fifteen years previous to 


the war Germany endeavored to stir up 
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trouble between Great Britain and Tur- 
key over this question of the exit to the 
Persian Gulf. Germany has always 
dreamed of war, but, fortunately, she was 
not always successful. 


Young Turks and Balkan War. 


In this respect it had two rebuffs in the 
last ten years. Firstly, in the rise of the 
Young Turkish party—that was a diffi- 
cult matter for Germany, although I be- 
lieve Germany engineered it, because she 
did not know which way the cat would 
jump, and whether the Pasha was fright- 
ened or bribed, we do not know, but we 
know that six months atter the war Ger- 
many had as much control in Turkey as 
before. That was one obstacle which she 
encountered down there. 

Then came another obstacle In the form 
of the Balkan war. What did the Balkan 
War mean to Germany? It meant the 
rise of Servia and Bosnia. Busnia, as you 
know, was snapped up by Austria-Hun- 
gary—the first scrap of paper. Then Ser- 
via stood in the way of the great railway 
line from Hamburg to Singapore, and an 
excuse had to be found for a war with 
Servia. to extend that line. When the 
Kiel Canal was completed and there was 
prospect of civil war in England, and 
everything was ready, an excuse had to 
be found or made to crush Servia, and as 
you all know it was found, and that, to 
my mind, is the way in which the great 
war was begun. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you know 
the war with Germany broke out in Au- 
gust, 1914. Possibly, you do not know all 
that India, for example, has done in con- 
nection with the war. Generally speaking, 
I think most people rather tmagine that 
India has done extremely little. I cannot 
help saying something about India, be- 
cause I come from there, and it is very 
dear to me. Perhaps you do not know 
that within three weeks of the outbreak 
of the war India had dispatched a large 
number of troops to the front and to 
East Africa, and during that three weeks 
a flotilla of sixty-two transports_ left 
Bombay in one day, and I think India 
still holds the record for the number of 
troops sent away in one day. 


The “Thin Red Line.” 


You have heard a great deal of the 
first one thousand the one hundred and 
eighty thousand troops—‘‘the thin red line 
of heroes’’—to whom every possible honor 
is due. It may interest you to know that 
within a few weeks—in about three weeks 
—India sent 80,000 British troops and 210,- 
000 native troops to the front. (Applause.) 
These numbers, seemingly so few today, 
were very vital then, and they were the 
forerunner of the 1,580,000 troops which 
India has sent since. 

Before this year is over, and if the war 
goes on, I believe India will have sent 
2,000,000 men to the front, so that it 1s not 
a small part she is taking in this war. I 
mention these figures because there has 
been some misunderstanding about what 
India has done. I will say further that 
being a Scotchman and not an English- 
man, it annoys me to hear the stories of 
what the Scotch troops and the Canadian 
troops, when we appreciate that of 8,000,- 
000 men of the British army 70 per cent. 
are from England and of the casualties 
of 2,000,000 76 per cent. have fallen on Eng- 
land, alone, so it makes me a little 
ashamed to hear so much said about the 
Scotch and Canadian troops. 


Tracing the River. 


I will now take you up the river from 
Busrah to Bagdad. You notice Mesopo- 
tamia is shown with a very little detail on 
the map. There is not much detail to 
show. It is a flat, arid, plain without a 
single height over 100 feet high, except at 
one point, a flat, arid plain, yet the most 
fertile country in the world, Through this 
desert there are just these two great 
rivers—the Euphrates and the Tigris. I 
will explain this point that taking you up 
the river means taking you up the Tigris. 
The Euphrates, although the longest 
river, has many sand banks and it is 
not much used, but the Tigris, even in 
the dry season, has at least four feet 
of water, so that the river steamers 
and dredges can be operated. 

The forces which went to Mesopotamia 
—war broke out with Turkey on the 31st 
of October, 1914—were sent there to get 
to Bagdad if possible. The garrison at 
India had been reduced to 15,000 to con- 
trol 320,000,000 people, which says a good 
deal for India. In consequence of that, 
you will realize that until reinforcements 
came from home it was not possible to 
send an army to Mesopotamia. — There is 
along this river here an oil pipeline of 
180 miles running to the refineries on the 
confluence of the rivers, with over seven 
miles of building. It is a large under- 
taking, and that oil is very important. 
That oil pipeline is in neutral territory, 
and it should not be attacked. We knew 
if there was war it was what they would 
do, and it was what they did. Consequent- 
ly troops were landed in 1914 at Shat-el- 
*"Arab, the name given to the confluence 
of the two rivers, and by December, 1914, 
Busrah, the port of Mesopotamia, was 
taken. I may say before that was taken 
the battle of Shiraza was fought and the 
Turks lost 6,000 men. 


Battle of Shiraza. 


Let me say a word about the battle of 
Shiraza. There is a group of buildings 
there, 10 miles from the city. In the 10 
miles between Busrah and Shiraza there 
is a flat desert, once a most beautiful gar- 

in 


den. In this section the Euphrates, 
the wet season, can rise 10 feet over 


night and fill up the marshes and do all 
sorts of disagreeable things. All our sup- 
plies and commissary were at Busrah 10 
miles behind. The ordinary condition of 
that land is like Mesopotamia. As you 
walk about during the dry season you are 
over your ankles in dust, and if there is 
a little rise in the river you will have 
what appears to be a plum pudding on 
each foot, and with a little more rise in 
the river the whole place is under water. 
When the Euphrates rises the whole place 
is under water at once. That is what 
happened at Shiraza, and the battle of 
Shiraza was practically fought in small 
flat bottomed boats, and from that point 
somewhat numerous sites of the Garden 
40 miles further on we came to Kurna, 
Now, Kurna ought to interest you at 


once. Sinbad, the Sailor, is supposed to 
have started from Busrah and lived there. 
Kurna ought to interest you particularly 
because it is the most popular of the 
somewhat numerous siies of the Garden 
of Eden. have nothing to say as to 
whether it is the site of the Garden of 
Eden or not. If Kurna is the site of the 
Garden of Eden, all I can tell you is that 
it is oe the very worst climate in 
the whole wide world. 

When anybody is talking about heat, 
as they were in New York a month or 
two ago, when I passed through the city, 
I feel that they ought to have lived in 
India and they would know about heat. 
We calculate that when people talk about 
heat we are experts. I know places in 
India where in the dry season you can 
get a temperature of 127 degrees dry heat, 
and where it is quite possible that, if 
you put your hand on the handle of a 
railway carriage door in the middle of 
the day, unprotected, you may certainly 
get it_so burned that the skin will come 
off. We all know that moist heat is 
harder to bear than dry heat, and it is said 
a temperature of 96 degrees moist heat is 
harder to bear than 127 degrees of dry 
heat, and I think that is right, because 
damp heat makes all the difference. You 
may be interested to know that in Kurna 
has been recorded the almost incredible 
temperature of 130 degrees of damp heat, 
and consequently, life practically for six 
months of the year ought to be under- 
ground, 


Closed Season for Turks. 


In the recent fighting in Mesopotamia 
there has been what Tommy calls a closed 
season for Turks, the season between the 
middle of April and October, during which 
neither the Turks nor we can fight. There 
is no such thing as sanitation in the coun- 
try, it is ill equipped with medical sup- 
plies and ill equipped with everything 
else which is necessary. The hottest time 
of the year usually begins in June. 

Ninety miles north of Kurna is the town 
of Amara. There are certain representa- 
tives in the service present this evening 
who know that a march of ninety miles 
in three days is good going for an army 
in any country where the conditions are 
the best. The troops in that country, 
without any equipment, marched ninety 
miles in three days, and they took Amara 
on the 2d of June. This advance to the 
north could not be stopped. We took 
Amara. 

Unpreparedness. 


Ladies and gentlemen, many of you, 
when the war is over, will spend some 
time criticising the various operations. 
I do not blame you. One of the greatest 
criticisms will be on the operations of 


those days, because an army so ill- 
equipped, in that particular country, 
should not have gone there, but just 


think what the taking of Bagdad would 
have meant to the allies then. That 
was the time when everything was against 
us, that is the time of the failure of the 
Dardanelles. The taking of Bagdad was 
not only the taking of a famous city, not 
only striking the greatest blow to the 
German Government that has ever been 
struck in this war yet, even tonight, if 
it is taken eventually, but it destroyed 
the allegiance of the Mohammedans of 
the world. “Who holds Bagdad holds 
Islam,”’ says a writer, and that is not far 
wrong. Many of the other tribes would 
have come in if Bagdad had been taken. 
No wonder the general in command de- 
cided to go on. 

It is sufficient to say now that the Turks 
were reinforced from Bagdad. The Brit- 
ish forces were pushed back to Kut-el- 
Amara, where another general, General 
Townsend, was surrounded. On the 7th 
of December, 1915, until the 27th of the 
following April, that little band held out 
at Kut-el-Amara, and only when the war 
is over will you understand what the de- 
fense meant and what an effect it had on 
the whole political situation of the world. 

They held out under daily shell fire from 
the Turks—in the little mud hut village 
in the bend of the river, no sanitation or 
medical supplies to talk of, with every 
known disease raging in the place, the 
men lying inside the hospitals dying from 
sunstroke, suffering from heat they had 
been unaccustomed to and which is un- 
known in any other part of the world, 
and with insufficient supplies; after three 
weeks no tobacco, and after five weeks 
reduced rations consisting of a little corn 
meal and horse flesh. 

It was one of the most wonderful de- 
fenses in the history of the world. Event- 
ually General Townsend was ordered to 
surrender, and when he surrendered there 
was a welcome peace in Mesopotamia, for 
that ended what we may now describe as 
the first Mesopotamia campaign. 


Six Months’ Rest. 


During the six months after that sur- 
render until December of 1916, when Gen- 
eral Maude began his famous drive to the 
north, there was a welcqme rest after the 
period of hardship and opportunity to 
put right everything that was wrong. 

In December, 1916, General Maude began 
his drive to the north and took impreg- 
nable positions, as the Turks supposed 
them. General Maude retook Shiraza and 
retook Kut-el-Amara, and on the llth of 


March, 1917, he took Bagdad. How easy 
it seems, how easv it is to stand 
here and say we took Bagdad. Lots of 


people say to me:—‘‘It is a frightful place 
that Mesopotamia, but! of course, the 
horrors of Mesopotamia are nothing to 
the horrors of France.”’ The officers tell 
me, | may add, that there is no horror 
or hardship of the war in France which 
has not been equaled or excelled in Meso- 
potamia. Lots of people think we fought 
the war in Mesopotamia seated on camels. 
It was one of the most difficult cam- 
paigns of the war. The commander of 
the troops started with 15 officers and 1,500 
men, and that body of men crawled into 
Bagdad three months later with 3 officers 
and 32 men left. 

It may interest you to know that the 
crossing of the Diala River, which runs 
into the Tigris River below Bagdad, in 
one short morning cost 800 lives. In order 
to get across the river it was necessary 
to cal] for volunteers, and only forty men 
could be used at a time. As they stood 
in this river they were swamped and 
swept away, and it was necessary that 
twenty-oue lines of successive volunteers 
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of forty men each take their places, and 
were lost; but when the last forty got 
across the river Bagdad was ours, and 
when we took Bagdad the greatest blow 
was struck Germany since the war began. 
Tomorrow the position may be different, 
but tonight we can say that. It was 
given in the critical moment of the war 
and had a great effect. 


Allied Control. 


So, ladies and gentlemen, our forces— 
let me say when I speak of our forces, I 
wish you to remember there is no part 
of this campaign which is not just as 
closely allied with the Allied control as 
any other part of the war. Every bit of 
it is arranged by Allied control, and not 
purely by British control. Today Bag- 
dad, as it were, is located on three fronts, 
one force going up the Buphrates, going 
up north to Hid. Presumably, if the Pal- 
estine forces go to Aleppo, the famous 
city of the Turks, the latter will have to 
double back out of Mesopotamia. There 
their advance must be by water. There 
is no other way. ‘There is the seconu 
main force near the Tigris river, sixty- 
two miles below the city of Mosul, in the 
neighborhood of which we believe close 
cnto a million of Armenians within the 
last two years have been massacred, 
which the Germam government, I have 
no hesitation in saying, could have 
stopped at any moment that they wanted 
to do it; and the third forces are away up 
in Mendali, in the Persian hills, and these 
forces join hands there and run across 
to the sea. At that one little place in 
the Persian hills, Mendali, is the spot 
where the Russians first came down to 
join up with the British forces three 
years ago. 


Where the Race Began. 


Ladies and gentlemen, my time is near- 
ly gone, and I must mot detain you more 
than a moment. I have been speaking of 
one of the most interesting countries in 
the world. Just think of it, it is the first 
land we know anything about—the human 
race began in Mesopotamia, and, accord- 
ing to Divine writ, the human race will 
end there. Eight empires have risen and 
fallen, from the Hettite to the dominion 
of the Turks. There has been traced the 
history of what we call civilization today. 
Even as recently in the history of Meso- 
potamia as the twelfth and _ thirteenth 
centuries—and that is recent in the his- 
tory of that nation—a great empire had 
its headquarters at Bagdad, and this 
great empire stretched from Spain w 
China, and in this city of Bagdad, then 
with a population of 2,900,000, but now 
only 150,000, there were collected during 
that time the greatest teachers, mer- 


chants and statesmen that the world 
then knew. 
There is not a single tree which the 


Turks have to show for their 700 years 
of occupation. Bagdad had the greatest 
irrigation system in the world. There are 
traces in Mesopotamia of irrigation 
canals 300 miles long, fifty feet deep, and 
200 miles broad. It is all gone, broken up 
and ruined, and fallen into disuse and dis- 


repair. Many people ask me about Baby- 
lon, It is only one of the mumerous 
ruins. The whole of Mesopotamia is just 


one mass of ruins. We have, since the 
war began, traced the ruins of Erdu, a 
city famous for iearning and _ literature 
4,800 years ago. 

May I say one word as to what has 
been done? When we landed in Mesopo- 
tamia there were on the 500 miles of the 
river at Qurnah sixteen vessels under 
steam. In December last we had 1,860 
vessels under steam, and we have not 
nearly enough transports yet. That gives 
you an idea of what is roing on there. I 
am not allowed to give figures, but if 
you want to know how many people there 
are there, I will say that there are at 
ieast 100.000 jailbirds, as laborers, there, 
and that is one little item. There is an 
enormous force. We are working, not 
only on the longest lines of commumnica- 
tion in this war, but in any war—we are 
780 miles from our base. Mesopotamia is 
a much bigger problem than many peo- 
ple have any idea of, 


Bagdad the Capital of East. 


E The Mesopotamia of ‘the future requires 
just a word. Bagdad, according to the 
dream of the Germans, was to be the 
great capital of the East. It can be. 
Railways can be operated in all directions. 
It can produce corn and oil for all the 
world, as it did before. It is all a ques- 
tion of water. Since the war began we 
put 1,100 square miles under cultivation, 
and we are saving today two million tons 
of cargo space to the Allies by what we 
have grown in that country. Think what 
can be done with sufficient capital and 
brains and enterprise. All forms of ac- 
tivities are going on there at the present 
time. The Arab sees it going on and 
takes hold. He suffered from 700 years 
of bad government when the country was 
under the rule of Turkey, and everything 
he owned was taken from him. He finds 
now that justice does not necessarily go 
to the man with the longest purse. He 
has begun to work, and there is a good 
future for Mesopotamia, and not only 
will these railways which are being con- 
structed bring Bagdad within seven days 
from London, but they will be out of 
date by that time, and we will have an 
air service. no doubt, of three days across 
from London to Bagdad, and only travel- 
ine at nirht: it is quite nossible 

I said I had to end with just a word 
of exortation. I am very giad to come 
here tonight to tell you about Mesopo- 
tamia. I only wish I had been given more 
time and could have told you more. It is 
proper you should know something about 
the country, its glorious character, its im- 
portance and its wonderful future, and it 
is my special object to warn you not to 
let this beautiful land pass into German 
hands. _ President Wilson says if she can 
keep this she can keep all her dreams con- 
templated when the war began. Some 
day—it may be tomorrow, next week or 
next month, take warning, the German 
will put his peace propaganda forward as 
cleverly as he did his war preparation. 
We have nothing whatever to do as to 
whether there is going to be peace next 
month or not. We have got to go on 
definitely, as if there were no talk of 
peace at all, until there is absolutely 
unconditional surrender from the Ger- 
mans. (Great applause.) 

If a British subject has any right in ad- 
dressing an audience of this kind at all, 




















he perhaps has a right to say this much 
oS that is, to say what I believe to be the 
case with every British soldier, he is out 
for that one thing only, absolutely that 
one thing—absolute victory over the Ger- 
mans, and if you feel otherwise, you have 
no right to let your Allies down, but I 
know that every American soldier is ex- 
actly of the same opinion and feels the 
same way. (Great applause.) 


No Let-Up in Preparations. 


Now, there is a great danger that these 
good thin we are hearing about may 
cause us to let up in our preparations, 
but you have got to go on to the bitter end, 
and be ready for a long war, and be ready 
for months of it, and if necessary, years 
of it. When the time comes, believe me, 
the next peace offer very likely will nom- 
inally emanate from the German people, 
and you will have to be very wise to be 
ready for it. The time will probably 
come when the German will say to you :— 
“All right, we realize we have played a 
mean game. We will give you back Bel- 
gium. We will hand over Alsace-Lor- 
raine. We will rebuild Northern France. 
What more do you want? Why, do you 
want to tread on us when we are down? 
You, the magnanimous people of Amer- 
ica!” That is what you must watch out 
for—watch out for it! Remember, keep 
your eyes fixed on the East, keep your 
eyes fixed on Mesopotamia, if Germany 
can keep that she can keep all her dreams 
contemplated when the war began. You 
can do anything you like in the West. If 
you leave her alone in Mesopotamia Ger- 
ae - won this war. (Great ap- 

The Toastmaster :—As the colonel of a 
regiment with only one other white man 
in it, all the rest being colored, I get a 
few stories occasionally. One was in re- 
gard to one of our newly enlisted men 
who was put on sentry duty on the Mexi- 
can border, with cartridges in his rifle 
and an officer approached at night. The 
sentry heard him and he cried out “Halt,” 
and he expected to hear something in re- 
turn. He _ then shouted “Halt” again, 
and the officer said, “I have halted, what 
is the matter with you?” The private re- 
plied :—‘‘My orders are to cry ‘Halt’ three 
times before I fire.” (Laughter. ) 

My daughter is assistant librarian at 
Camp a. and last week she told me 
one of the young ladies acting as assist- 
and at the Y. M. C. A. huts said that a 
nee private soldier came in and said :-— 

iss, will you weigh my tongue for me?” 
She said, “No, I will not weigh your 
one what is the matter?” The negro 
replied :—“I hear the Huns are cuttin 
out the tongues of the Americans, and 5 
want to mail mine back to Virginia.” She 
said, “I will not weigh it, and you can put 
it in an envelope and send it back,” and 
another negro said, ‘Well, miss, how will 
he lick the envelope?” (Laughter. ) 


Martin W. Littleton. 


Our next speaker, if that happened to 
him, would have to pay over weight, as 
he has a silver tongue. I have pleasure in 
eet on of aie cltizens and 

ring orator, Ma ° - 
tleton, of New York city. a 


Address of Martin W. Littleton. 


Mr. Littleton:—Colonel Toastm 
Ladies and Gentlemen.—I am Sarena 
have all had a wealth of information from 
the distinguished gentlemen who has just 
spoken regarding the East, so much so 
indeed, has it been information that all 
of these generalities of discussion seem 
subordinate and insignificant. To hear a 
man tell of the things that were and of 
the things that are, and who has been 
—as ag ‘ = — back to tell 

» Makes all other things s 

= pease and out of tune. en 

man said to me the other day :—“I 
am going out of business.” I asked him 
why. He said :—‘“I am no longer the head 
of my tamily—my boy is in France—he is 
the head of the family.” There was a 
pathetic touch about it, because to those 
of us who must and do remain at home a 
constantly keen and penetrating con- 
sciousness comes that however much we 
labor and yearn and struggle and hope 
— = to ae oe ot have gone, 

ver e—much } 

would if we could. oe 

When a man comes back to tell us of 
these things it inspires us, and especial- 
ly when he is a British soldier, of whom 
Premier Clemenceau said: “The British 
soldier is no better than any other 
soldier, but he always holds on about 
fifteen minutes longer than any other” 
(applause), and that fifteen minutes 
often turns the tide of war. 


Forgotten Unpleasantness. 


We have forgotten that there was a 
little unpleasantness in the beginning of 
our country with our kindred in blood, 
and there is an acknowledgment now 
that the navy of Great Britian has stood 
between the vandalism of Germany 
and all the civilization of the world 
(applause), while France, beautiful and 
ineffable and glorious France, dedicat- 
ing everything that she had and every- 
thing she has and everything she has 
and everything she could pledge stood 
and stood and stood until she seemed 
to be able to stand no longer, on land 
and sea, but particularly on land, and 
the British empire, upon whose posses- 
sions, in the language of a great Ameri- 
can orator, the sun never sets, has oc- 
cupied this field of which we have heard 
the details tonight, almost unknown to 
half the world, with her armies and her 
transports and her plans, her states- 
manship and her knowledge and her 
understanding of the peril that awaited 
the world if that territory was not oc- 
cupied. 

This nation understands the opera- 
tions on the Western front because the 
reaction comes home to us, the news 
comes home to us, the tragedy comes to 
us, but the country, which has been de- 
scribed here tonight, has been to us as 
seen through a glass darkly, and little 
understood by the average man, and yet 
when you think that Great Britain has 
had seven million of men occupying 
this territory, fighting on the shores of 
these strange seas, and working along 
the bank of these to us almost legendary 
rivers, waiting to wield herself upon 
sea as she had upon land, and still was 
able, as was acknowledged by the great 
Secretary of the Navy the other night 
in this room, to transport 60 per cent. 
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of the soldiers of the American army 
to France, in order to make this world 
secure you will see what she has ac- 
complished. (Loud applause). What the 
Secretary of the Navy said is a great 
acknowledgment of a great truth. 
Our friend spoke about the need which 
is immediately in front of us. I do not 
know how you feel, but I always feel 
as if all I did and said was totaily and 
absolutely inadequate to the situation. 
I feel as if I would like to stop talking 
about the war, the incomprehensible 
and enexcusable war, a thing which no 
man stores the details of in his mind, 
nobody can comprehend the whole of 
it, but I am reminded that just now we 
are on a strange psychological border 
line—the news is flooding our cities and 
trembling on our wires and stirring our 
hearts that maybe, after all, the great 
bandit force of Prussian paranoiacs is 
Shattered in the Central empire. The 
news now_trom everywhere is, that if 
we had Bulgaria for lunch, we may 
have Turkey for Thanksgiving. (Ap- 
plause). It is enough to elate us, to 
stimulate us, because we always were 
and are a country devoted to the art of 
peace. It was not our purpose, as was so 
beautifully and happily said by our 
President, to enter upon this war, we 
coveted no man’s land, we sought the 
subjugation of no people, we wished to 
impose our will on no civilization, it was 
not our desire to participate even in the 
struggles of the old world, because we 
have lived under the inspiration of the 
philosophy of the farewell address of 
the Father of our country, that we 
should maintain our. friendly relations 
with all countries, and establish en- 
tangling alliances with none. 


German Philosophy. 


_But the time came, my friends, when 
Germany, swollen up with the philoso- 
phy of her Von Trietsche, nourished by 
the madness of her Nitsche, said we 
might send two ships a week to South- 
hampton, England, provided we marked 
them as the convict is marked in prison, 
and that was a limitation of the right 
of the United States of America upon 
the high seas, and whether or not war 
was declared by the nation, it was de- 
clared in every household of America, 
and we agreed that we could never be 
dictated to by the German empire in 
that way. (Loud applause). 


So we went into the war, not with 
territory. immediately to defend, at 
all events, not with our people im- 
mediately in peril, at all events, but 
we went into the war merging our- 
selves with the idealism of other 
countries, and as the President said 
the other night in his speech at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, whatever 
the definition of statesmanship was at 
the beginning of the war, it has passed 
now into a new vision of mankind, and 
the old definition of statesmanship no 
longer obtains, because the peoples of 
the earth, believing in liberty and 
justice, from the Caledonian Hills to the 
Persian Gulf, are banded together once 
and for all by the high resolve, that 
no man was ever born gifted with good- 
ness and genius enough to rule over 
the welfare and destiny of his fellows. 
(Applause). : 


So I fear the psychology of the occa- 
sion and the period may cause us to 
forget that our country now lies under 
the summons of its last, perhaps, but 
certainly its greatest obligation, the 
obligation to pave the way to do its 
duty. Out on the Streets. tonight, 
everywhere, under fluttering banners, 
surrounded by large groups of people, 
men and women, are telling how to buy, 
and why one should buy, the Liberty 
Bonds. I know how tiresome and irk- 
some, how trying it all becomes, be- 
cause it is in our eyes and our ears 
all the time, but let me tell you a little 
bit about this particular thing called 
Liberty Bonds—Bonds for Liberty—bet- 
ter yet, not a Liberty Loan, but a Loan 
to Liberty, for after all that is what 


‘it is. 


Took Dutch to Borrow Money. 


You know that the Dutch discovered 
how to borrow money of their people. It 
took the Hollanders to find it out. The 
Burghers of the sea, in their war with 
Spain, fighting the battle of the then 
proletariat of their country, betrayed to 
some extent by others, but persisting in 
their patriotic struggle, had taxed every 
act of all their people, intentionally, inci- 
dental and accidental, from the time they 
got up in the morning until they retired 
at night, in order to get the revenue with 
which to wage the war of their country. 
And still it was not enough, and finally 
they conceived the idea of borrowing 
money from their people upon their own 
obligations. Europe had not that prac- 
tice in effect until it was discovered by 
the Dutch. Edward III., of England, had 
borrowed money of the Florentine bank- 
ers in his excessive demands on the an- 
nual revenues of England. Philip II., of 
Spain, had borrowed money of the Gen- 
oese bankers upon the annual revenues 
of Spain, but mo such thing as the bor- 
rowing of money by the government from 
the people and the loaming of money by 
the people to the government had ever 
been conceived of and executed until the 
Dutch conceived this idea. In the 1500s 
they invented the notion, and every other 


country in the world has since learned 
when they need money they must borrow 
of their people. 

Now, let us see what has been the re- 
sult of that example upon other nations. 
Russia, living in a dark autocracy, that 
was removed from contact with, or sym- 
pathy for, her people, issued her bonds 
and sought their listing upon the ex- 
changes of the world, upon the Paris, 
London and Berlin exchanges, and sold 


her bonds to the world in order that she 
might obtain the money wherewith to do 
her business. On the other hand, France 
issued her bonds and they were absorbed 
by her people until they ran from the 
heart of the government to the hearth- 
stone of the individual, and there was 
not only the common bond of sympatny 
and loyalty between the government and 
the people, but the common bond of in- 
terest between the people of France and 
her government, but between the dark 
autocracy in Russia that disappared in 
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this cataclysm, there was mothing, not 
even a thread of light, that ran from the 
palace of the Czar to the dark places of 
the peasants. As the peasants could not 
buy—the people were too poor—the bonds 
were sold all over the world, and when 
the world’s great catastrophe had come 
the Russian people, numbering untold 
millions and rich and powerful, so far 
as their resources were concerned, found 
that their country was impoverished in 
the tie which should exist between the 
people and the government, and she dis- 
solved and disappeared under the influ- 
ence of the world forces of this great 
war, and now finds herself today in tne 
welter betwixt the domination of self-im- 
posed Germany and the strange and won- 
derful ambition of the Bolsheviki. (Ap- 
plause.) 


French Common Interest. 


How about France? When war came 
France, the people of France banded to- 
gether by their common interest, bound 
by every tie of sympathy, patriotism and 
interest, tied herself to the fortunes of 
this war, and nothing short of her exter- 
mination could have prevented her from 
the defense of the ideals of civilization. 
(Applause.) 

Our country today is introducing what 
had not, strangely, ever been imtroduced 
before in a popular government. I sup- 
pose that even the shares of the raliroads 
of this country were held by so few peo- 
ple and the bonds of the railroads of this 
country were held by so few people, that 
the number was almost insignificant so 
far as the vast population of the nation 
is concerned, and the bonds of the gov- 
ernment found their way scarcely into 
anybody’s hands, as we measure the 
Liumber of people by the number of bonds. 
Nobody thought of lending their money 
to the government and having the secur- 
ities of the government, but finally the 
war came and popular bond issues came, 
and the people learned of the Liberty 
Loan, 

We have learned almost too much about 
it as an advertisement instead of a real- 
ity. It floats before our eyes almost. 
without making an impression, because 
we have seen so much of it in these later 
days, but umderneath it all lies the grin- 
ciple that the men, women and children 
of this country to the last generation 
tied themselves to the defense .of their 
country, and the country to their defense. 


Bonds and the Government. 


What is more to the point, if you do not 
buy bonds—and get interest— the govern- 
ment will take the money, anyhow, be- 
cause the government intends to prose- 
cute this war, and the policy of the gov- 
ernment—and you may as well under- 
stand it—is to get for every $60 worth of 
bonds $40 worth of taxes. The govern- 
ment intends to maintain the ratio of 60 
to 40, and that is why the tax bill is so 
troublesome and burdensome. The gov- 
ernment has authorized $22,000,000,000 of 
bonds. They have issued already $12,000,- 
000,000; they are selling now $6,000,000, 000 : 
they intend to get $8,000,000,000 by taxat’on 
under the new bill. They intend to keep 
the ratio at forty per cent. in taxation to 
sixty per cent. in bonds. 

The policy of the government now is to 
take toll in taxation of the stimulated in- 
dustries, brought about by the war, be- 
cause they can never take that toll after 
the war is over. Our statesmen in_ the 
Civil war issued all bonds and levied no 
taxes such as we have now, but that is 
conceived by the present administration 
to have been a mistake, because every- 
body knows that when war comes there 
are certain industries, however gruesome 
it may be, that are highly stimulated by 
war, and their profits arise out of the 
war, and that cannot well be otherwise, 
and the government says that while the 
profits flow and the tide is at ifs flood. 
we will take our toll now, or we will 
never be able to take it. These taxes are 
burdensome. Did I say burdensome? In- 
deed they are, but who of us has ever 
paid our rightful dues for what we have 
to enjoy? What man of us, however 
much he has given of blood and treasure 
and of sacrifice, has ever given sufficient- 
ly to the country which he learned to 
love, and then neglected, because it was 
so easy? 

Liberty! I am glad that word has come 
back again. I am glad people have begun 
to dwell upon the old things our fathers 
talked abuut, because we had ceased to 
think about liberty, our cynicism had 
carried us to the point where we did not 
helieve it could ever be in peril again, 
and our pride and our happiness and our 
self-satisfaction, and, indeed, our stagna- 
tion, had carried us to the point of mak- 
ing us think very little, if at all, of the 
liberties which we have been enjoying. 
We got into the same state as the two 
men who were arguing the question which 
was the more useful, the sun or the 
moon. Ome man argued in favor of the 
moon, and his argument was that the 
moon shines at night when there is no 
light, but the sun shines in the daytime, 
when there is plenty of light, anyhow. 


The Sun of Government 


Liberty with us had gotten to be like 
the daylight of the sun. Aye, my friends, 
the sun of the government under which 
we live, the great economic instrument 
radiating its fire and heat and guidance. 
so that weary and burdened men of all 
religions and races could find their way 


here. You know what that was—it is 
found in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I am glad now that they have got 
to teaching it over again. Maybe the 
schools will teach the children that now, 
instead of languages of some olden time. 
Maybe they will find out it is better to 
know what the Anglo-Saxon race has 
dedicated themselves to than to know 
what language some almost forgotten 
race spoke in some distant land. Maybe 


they will learn that even in America, as 


in Great Britain, it is better to know 
your own country and its ideals and how 
ihey were wrought, and what people gave 
for them, and what sacrifices were made 


for them. 

i The Declaration of Independence says: 
—“We hold these truths to be self evi- 
dent—that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Those are the open- 
ing lines of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which had become trite and out of 
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date until suddenly the challenge was 
made by the war, and it dawned upon us 
that maybe our civilization, maybe our 
liberty, was not safe, and then we turned 
back the pages of history and read what 
our fathers said—they were the men who 
were writing the creed of our country, 
and the creed was “that all men are cre- 
ated ual.” But that was enough, they 
knew they would not stay equal, and then 
they stated all men “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights. 

They were rights which could not be 
given away, if they chose to, rights 
which existed before there was a govern- 
ment, and rights which would exist after 
governments ceased to be, because they 
were inalienable rights. This was the 
sunlight of the great economic structure 
which was guiding the feet of a new race 
upon a new land. These men made every 
sacrifice to make liberty and freedom 
strong and safe in this country, and we 
turn back the pages of history and find 
that was the inspiration of our people. 

I was in Boston and went out to the 
fields of Lexington and saw a hollow 
square. It was covered with snow, the 
winds were howling and the limbs of the 
trees were being whipped bv the bitter 
blasts, and there was a dark figure skulk- 
ing across the field, and in this little 
square was the Liberty Stone on which 
was carved, somewhat rudely, these 
words :—‘“‘Do not fire until you are fired 
upon, but if we must have war, let it be- 
gin here.” Just back of that was John 
Harrington's little cottage, on the door- 
step of which he died. I found the house 
in which Adams lived, and I visited the 
block of stone which told the place where 
Paul Revere was captured, and then went 
further on to the spot where was sung 
the great hymn :— 

“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattl’d farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the 

world.” 

I then walked back and viewed the 
shuttered winddéws of the old home of 
Emerson, who wrote that beautiful poem, 
I then went to the State House, and I 
thought, these things took place not much 
more than a hundred years ago, and yet 
100,000,000 — are swarming upon this 
country and teeming from every place, 
wherever men hold their hands above 
their eyes and look wearily from their 
shores to the Land of Promise, whatever 
their religion or language, the people 
there are looking here, to the land of Llb- 
erty, and I said, “Here no beautiful Par- 
thenon, no ruined Coliseum, no Westmin- 
ster Abbey, no tomb of Napoleon, no St. 
Paul’s crypt, where the great Wellington 
lies to tell the story of the Great Revolu- 
tion which resulted in giving liberty to 
100,000,000 of people.” I thought, “What 
can be the inspiration for all this,” and 
my mind went back to this declaration :— 
“We hold these truths to be self evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.’’ It was the inspiration of this 
declaration which set on fire the political 
literature of the world. It was that which 
welcomed unto our shores into the great 
harmony of our life, the blood and honor 
and treasure of races and religion of all 
peoples, from northernmost Norway to 

outhernmost Spain, and I said, “After 
all, that is the promise of America, and 
that promise we must redeem. Our 
fathers gave it to the world, and ours 
is the mission to redeem and make it 
finally secure. For everything we have, 
everything we treasure, everything we 
believe in in America is penee in this 
contest, and we must uphold it. This war 
must not end until the world is not only 
safe for Democracy, but until the world 
is so safe for Democracy that Democracy 
will be safe to the world. (Applause.) 

I remember to have turned Over the 
pages of the poems of the old Long Island 
poet, as we love to call him, who had his 
home at Roslyn, William Cullen Br t. 
I have always been impressed with 
wonderful way in which he told the story 
of Freedom :— 


FREEDOM. 


O Freedom! Thou art not, as poets dteam, 

A fair young girl, with light and @elicate 
limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crowned hits 
slave 

When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 

Armed to the teeth art thou; one mailed hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; 
thy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 

With tokens of o'd wars; thy massive limbs 

Are strong with struggling. Power at thee 
has launched 


His bolts and with his lightning smitten 
thee; 
They could not quench the life thou hast from 


heaven. 


Thy birthright was not given by human hands: 
hands: 

Thou wert twin-born with man. 
flelds, 

While yet our race was few, thou satest with 

* him 

To tend the quiet flock and watch the stars, 

And teach the reed to utter simple airs, 

Thou by his side, amid the tangled wood 

Didst war upon the panther and the wolf, 

His only foes; and thou With him didst dmaw 

The earliest furrow on the mountain-sideé, 

Soft with the deluge. Tyfanny himself, 

Thy enemy, although of reVerend look, 

Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 

Ig later born than thou; and &s he meets 

The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 

The usurper trembles in his fastnmesses. 


In pleasant 


Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of 
years, 

But he shall fade into a feebler age— 

Feebler, yet subtler. He shall weave his 
snares, 


And spring them on thy careless steps, &nhd 


clap 


His withered hands and from their ambush 
call 

His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 

Quaint maskers, wearing fair and gallant 
forms 

To catch thy gaze, and -uttering graceful 
words 

To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, by 
stealth, 

Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread 
on thread, 


That grown to fetters; or bind down thy arms 
With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh! not 
yet . 
Mayst thou unbrace thy corslet, nor lay by 
Thy sword; nor yet, O Freedom! close thy lids 
In slumber; for thine enemy never sleeps, 
And thou must watch and combat till the day 
Of the new earth and heaven. 
(Loud applause.) 
Mr. T. R. L. Loud then addressed the 
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company regarding the boat trip to Bear 
Mountain on Friday, and made a stirring 
plea for the ladies and gentlemen present 
to advance the general interest in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 


The Toastmaster:—We will all rise and 
sing the first stanza of ‘‘America.”’ 

The company rose and joined in the 
singing of ‘‘America’’ and then dispersed. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES WERE OF GREAT 
INTEREST, WHILE ON WAR-TIME SCALE 


The social program of the annual con- 
ventions of the N. 7, D. A. has always 
been an important and delightful feature, 
and, although curtailed this year, every 
one entered into the spirit of the enter- 
tainments provided, and had a delightful 
time. 

Clarence G. Stone, who has attended the 
conventions and served on the Entertain- 
ment Committee for many years, was the 
chairman of the General Committee, but 
was prevented from taking an active part 
and from attending the convention 
through illness. His place on the commit- 
tee was taken by Romaine Pierson, who 
was assisted by the tollowing:— 

Max Bakst, Franklin Black, Paul H. Brick- 
elmaier, Henry P. Bristol, H. V. Brumley, B, 
T. Bush Charles Camp, August Eimer, Wil- 
liam A, Hamann, F. E. Holliday, J. L. Hop- 
kins, Charles L, Huisking, W. R. Kirkland, 
Charles S. Littell, ©. A, Loring, T. R. L. 
Loud, George Merck, Herman Metz, Saunders 
Norvell, Joseph Plaut, W. E. Rowley, William 
Jay Schieffelin, Harry J. Schnell, H, B, Scott, 
D, H. Smith, Montaigu M. Sterling, Evans E. 
A. Stone, A, A, Wasserscheid, C. H. Water- 


bury, F. E. Watermeyer, Jacob Weil, 
. 9 ° 
Ladies’ Committee. 

Mrs, ©. A. Loring, chairman; Mrs. H. V. 
Brumley, Mrs. B. T. Bush, Mrs, William A. 
Hamann, Mrs, F. E. Holliday, Mrs. J, VU. 
Hopkins, Mrs. W. R. Kirkland, Mrs, Charles 
S. Littell, Mrs. T. R. L. Loud, Mrs, Donald 
McKesson. Mrs, Irving McKesson, Mrs. Saun- 


ders Norvell and the Misses Norvell, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Plaut, Mrs, W. E, Rowley, Mrs. M. M. 
Sterling, Mrs, A, A. Wasserscheid, Mrs. F. E. 
Watermeyer. 

On Monday evening a reception was ten- 
dered to President and Mrs. Charles E. 
Bedwell, of Omaha, Neb., in the ball room 
of the Astor Hotel, following which there 
was a dance and buffet supper. 


Souvenir W. S. S. 


The souvenir of the convention was a 
$% War Savings Stamp, enclosed in a 
beautifully engraved and embossed en- 
velope. 

On Tuesday afternoon there was a card 
party for the ladies. Bridge and five hun- 
dred were played, the prizes being War 
Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps. 

The prize winners at bridge were:— 

Mrs. F. E. Holliday. 

Mrs. H. B. Harding. 


Mrs. Bowman. 

Mrs. Saunders Norvell. 

Mrs. T. R. L, Loud. 

Mrs. Redfield. 

The prize winners at five hundred 
were :— 


Mrs. Merrell. 

Mrs. Usher. 

The party was in charge of Mrs. C. 8S. 
Littell, assisted by Mrs. Loring, Mrs. 
Norvell and Mrs, Loud. 

On Wednesday afternoon there was an 


automobile ride. The machines left the 
Astor at 2 o’clock and arrived at the New 
York Athletic Country Club, at Travers 
Island, at 3.30, where tea was served, fol- 
lowed by a dance, 


Theatre Party. 


In the evening there was a theatre par- 
ty given by the courtesy of the Wiliord 
Hall Laboratories. The play was ‘lhe 
Saving Grace,” at the Empire Theater, 
and the generosity of the Wilford Hall 
Laboratories was greatly appreciated. 

Five hundred attended the banquet on 
Thursday evening at the Astor, in the 
large dining hall, which was beautifully 
decorated with flags and bunting. 

Colonel William Jay Schieffelin was the 
Following an invocation by 


toastmaster. 

the Rev. Daniel Russell, D. D., there 
was a toast to the President of the 
United States. 

The speakers of the evening were :— 
Retiring President Charles E. Bedwell. 
President-Elect Arthur D. Parker. 

Dr, Royal 8S, Copeland, Commissioner 


of Health, city of New York. 


Hon, Martin W. Littleton. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J, S. Wardlaw Milne, 
hb a. 
The Menu. 
All the speeches appear in full else- 


where in this issue. 
The menu was as follows:— 
Canapes Moscovite 
Coupe d’Ananas au Marasquin 
Tortue verte, clear 
Olives Celery Radishes Salted nuts 
Supreme of Kingfish, saute, Doria 
Cucumbers au Beurre Noisette 
Sweetbreads, piques, glaces with fresh Mush- 
rooms 


Petits Pois, St. Cloud 
Royal Squab farci, Virginienne 
Salade Romaine aux Fines Herbes 


Pudding, Palmyre 
Victory cakes 

Cafe noir 

On Friday morning buses left the Ho- 
tel Astor, at 8.45, for the foot of Forty- 
second street, where the entire party 
boarded the Hudson river steamer Rote 
ert Fulton, and were taken for a sail up 


Frozen 


the Hudson river to Bear Mountain. 
Automobile buses met the steamer 
there, and a trip was taken to West 


Point, returning to Bear Mountain, where 
luncheon was served. 

The return trip was inace by the steam- 
er Washington Irving, which left Bear 
Mountain at 3.15 and arrived in New York 
a little before 6. 

During the convention week, the cour- 
tesies of the Drug and Chemical Club 
were extended to all wearing registration 
badges, and the golfers were looked after 
by the Ardsley Country Club, Ardsley-on- 
Hudson, and the Siwanoy Golf Club, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE AT THE N. W. D. A. 
CONVENTION AS OFFICIALLY REGISTERED 


The list of registrations of members, guests and ladies in attendance at 
the convention includes the names of 360 men and 127 ladies, as follows:— 


Men. 
A 


Antram, H, A., F. N. Burt Company, Buffalo, 


N. . 
Armor, George M., McCormack & Co., Balti- 


more, d. ; 
Albers, Edward S., Sanford, Chamberlain & 


Albers Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Andrews, Fred L., The Davis Brothers Drug 
Company, Denver Colo. 
Andrews, Sewall D., Minneapolis Drug Com- 
pany, (Minneapolis, Minn, 


Anderson, P. E., P. E. Anderson & Co., New 
York city. 
Anderson, George A,, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York city. 
B 
Bedwell, C. E., E. E. Bruce & Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Beauchamp, Jr., G. A., Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burchardt, W. C., Southern Drug Company, 

Houston, Texas 
Bieser, Chas. L., Merck & Co., New York. 


Bradley, R. H., Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Company, Toledo, Ohlo. 

Best, W. G., Van Vlieet/Mansfield Drug Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn, . 
Bynum, R. J., Eli Lilly & Co., New Orleans, 


La, 

Bogart, F. E., Farrand, Williams & Co., De 
troit, Mich. 
Blanding, R. 
idence, Kk. 


Bodman, F. Ts 


W., Blanding & Blanding, Prov- 


Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Babst, E. H., Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical 
Works, New York city. 

Bakst, A., Bakst Bros., New York city. 

Bakst, M., Bakst Bros., New York city. 

Bole, D. W., National Drug Company of Can 
ada, Montreal, Canada. 


Bartlett, James E., Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Brower, William L., Schieffelin & Co., New 
York city. 

Betts, Dr. W. R., Schieffelin & Co., New 
York city. 

Bea, W. C., Schieffelin & Co.. New York city 

Badgley, C. M., Chas. Pfizer & Co., New 
York city. 

Brown, Oscar A., O. A. Brown Company, Inc., 
New York city. 

Bruen, Charles C., C. H. Littell & Co., New 
York city. 

Benkert, W., W. Benkert, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Blasius, E. W., E. W. Blasius, New York. 

Banta, Edwin, Arthur Stallman & Co., New 


York city. 

Bellinger, W. A., Gibson, Snow Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N, Y. 

Bowman, C. L., Standard Oll Company of New 
Jersey, New York city. 


Branagan, J. A., The Hayden Chemical Works, 
New York city. 

Bertine, A. F., J. B. Horner, Inc., New York. 

Black, Franklin, 
York city. 


Chas, Pfizer & Co,, New 


Cc 


Collmeyer, R, G., Antonio Chiris Company, 


New York city. 


Cargill, Julian U., ‘‘Practical Druggist,’’ New 
York city, 

Crane, James C., The Elcaya Company, New 
York city. 

Clark, E. H., Richardson Corporation, Roch 
ester, N, ° 

Carter, F. L., Brewer & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Culbreath, T. D., Texas Drug Company, Dal- 
las, Texas, 

Caperton, W. A., Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Curtis, W. W., Sharp & Dohme, New Orleans, 
La. 
Cody, J. 


D., Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical 


Works, New York city, 

Chapman, Chas, J., ‘‘Western Druggist,’’ New 
York city. 

Cram, W. F., Iowa Drug Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Craibe, C. Walker, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chinski, IL, Bakst Bros., New York city. 
Cramp, A. J., Schieffelin & Co., New York 
city. 

Culpeper, Chas. E., Coco-Cola Company, New 
York city, 

Camp, Chas. H., The Centaur Company, New 


York city. 
Cavanaugh, A. J., Randolph Paper Box Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 
Caswell, H. H., W. F. F., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Crossman, T. E., 15 Park Row, New York city. 
Croselmire, F. A Roessler & MWHasslacher 
Chemical Company, New York city. 


D 


Young, P. D. 


Dewoody, E. J., The J. W. Crowdus Drug 
Company, Dallas, Texas, 

Davies, W. A., Doster-Northing Drug Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala, 

Dirr, Peter A., Chas, L. Huisking, Inc., New 
York city. 

Dorland, Ralph L., The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Midland, Mich. 

Dickinson, E, EB., Dickinson & Co., Essex, 
Conn, 

Dickinson, B. E., Jr., Dickinson & Co., Essex, 
Conn, 


Draper, George H., E. 
New York city. 
Dougherty, J. ‘A., 
York city. 

Dobbs, 8S. €., Coco-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cuseer, J. D. F., Sharp & Dohme, New York 
city. 

Davis, W. W., J. A. Webb & Son, New York 
city. 

De Greeff, BR. H., R. W. De Greeff & Co., 
New York city. 

Daugherty, D. P., National Aniline and Chem- 
ical Works, New York city. 


E 


Etman, L, D., Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Company, New York city. 


Schieffelin & Co., New 
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Fougera Company, Inc., * 








Englehart, C. A., 
Wichita, Kan. 
Ellis, R. R., Hessig-Ellis Company, Memphis, 

Tenn, 
Emery, E. W., E. L. Patch Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
Evans, George B., The Gibson Snow Company, 
Inc,, Albany, N. Y. 
Estorge, Albert, Estorge Drug Company, New 
Iberia, La, 
Ellis, H. C., The Heyden Chemical Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc, B. Potts Drug Company, 


F 


Freeman, A. L., Chapman Drug Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 

Faxon, H. D., Faxon-Gallagher Drug Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Fredericks, Arthur, Wilford Hall Laboratories, 
Portchester, wi 

R. J., 
dence, R. I, 

Fisher, H, R., The Piso Company, Warren, Pa. 

Fulle, —"S A., Truslow & Fuue, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, ° ° 

Foster, ‘Howell, Schieffelin & Co., New York 
city. 

Fredericks, Arthur, ‘‘Practical Druggist,’’ New 
York city. 

Fuller, Ralph L., Ralph L. Fuller & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Foster, A, B., Magnus, Mabee 
Inc., New York city. 


G 


Groover, F. Ia, The Groover-Stewart Drug 
Company, Jacksonville, Fila. 
Mont- 


Davol Rubber Company, Provl- 


& Reynard, 


Greil, Terry T., Greil Bros. Company, 
gomery, Ala. 

Greiner, W, E., Greiner-Kelly Drug Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Gane, E. H., McKesson & Robbins, New York 
city. 


Gilmer, B. B., Southern Drug Company, 


Houston, Tex, 


Gaines, A. A., Merck & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Garrett, F. H., Harle-Haas Drug Cempany, 


Council Bluffs, Ala. 
Grosh, W. B., Allaire, 
Peoria, Il. 
Goodall, H, R. 

ham, N, C. ® 
Garrett, R, M., Jr., Roanoke Drug Company, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Goddin, B. |H., 
Works, N. Y. 
George, E. J., Davol Rubber Company, Provli- 
dence, R I. 
Gibson, Chas., Gibson Snow Co,, Inc., Albany, 
w 


Woodward & Co., 
Peabody Drug Company, Dur- 


Hoffmann-LaRoche Chemical 


tray, J. M., Schieffelin & Co., New York city. 

Gillis, J. D., Great American Chemical Prod- 
ucts Company, New York city. 

Gray, L, G., Walrus Mfg. Company, 


A, J., 


, Wm, T.. Cumberland Glass Company, 
New York city. 


Decatur, 


Geer Drug Company, Charlotte, 


H 


Holliday, F. B, secretary, N, W. D. A., New 


York city. 
Hickox, Milton H., Mallinckrodt 


Works, New York city. 


Chemical 


Holliday, T. B., Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York city. 

Hopkins, J. L., J. L. Hopkins & Co., New 
York city. 


Harper, W. T., J. W. Edgerly & Co., Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. 
Hartz, B. C., Hartz & Hahnsen Company, 
Rock Island, Ill. 
oe, A, C., Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Hall, Lucien B., Hall-Van Gorder Company, 


Cleveland, Ohfo. 


Huisking, George P., Charles L, Huisking, 
Inc., New York city. 
Huisking, Joseph A., Charles L, Huisking, 
Inc., New York city. 
Huisking, Charles L., Charles L. Huisking, 
Inc., New York city. 
Hutchins, C. §&, Churchill Drug Company, 


Burlington, Towa. 
Hope, C. E., Gilman Bros., Inc., Boston, Mass, 
Harvey, R. Winston, Vick Chemical Company, 
Providence, R, I, 
Hmrtwell, E. G., 
Providence, R. I. 
Harris, H. Ts, Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
New York city. 


Devoe Rubber Company, 


—, A, H., F. H. Cone & Co., New York 
city. 
Huntoon, Guy W., The William 3S. Merrill 


Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohto. 

Hutchins, Lee M., Hazeltine & Perkins 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hutchins, Lee W., Hazeltine & Perkins Drug 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich, 

Hamann, Wm, A., Roessler & TWHasslacher 
Chemical Company, New York city. 

Hilliar, George R., R. Hillier Sons Company, 
New York city. 

Hillier, Isaac V. S., R, Hillier, Sons Company, 
New York city. 

Hedley, Thos, A., National Drug and Chemical 
Company, New York city. 


Drug 


Horat, Ernest, Arthur Stallman & Co., New 
York city. 
Hhffman, Edmund, American Can Company, 


New York city. 
Harding. H. B., Humphreys Homeopathic Med- 
icine Company, New York city. 


Healy, Joseph, Hayden Chemical Company, 
New York city. 
Hanna, George N., J, T.. & A. Hamilton, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 

Hay, Charles McD., Lyman Bros. & Co., To- 
ronto, Ont, 

Hilles, Albert T., Jr., Robt. Shoemaker & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—— T. T., Antonio Chiris Co.. New York 
clty. 

Nickell 


Hosea, Robt.. Murray & 


New York city. 


Mfg, Co., 


Jennings, R. C.. New York Quinine and Chem- 
ical Works, New York city. 

Justice, R. L., Justice Drug Company, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

Jarrett, H. T., Mallinckrodt Chemical 
New York city. 

Jewitt, W. A., Williams Mfg. Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, - 

Jackson, Benjamin A., 
pany, Providence, R. 


K 


McKesson & Robbins, New York 


Works, 


George L. Claflin Com- 


Kiger, C. J., 


city. 

Kronkosky, A., San Antonio Drug Company, 
San Antonio, Tex 

Ki all, F. H., Veronica .Water Company, 


Saflta Barbara. 
Krieger, C. H., Merck & Co., New York city. 


Kirby, Frank E., Morgan Drug Company, 
Brooklyn. 

Hneee, Fred. W., Merck & Co., New York 
city, 


Kutz, Miiton, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, New York city. 

Kirby, F. B., Dr., Abbott Laboratories, 
cago, 

Krebs, FE. E., Magnus-Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
New York city. 

Kutz, Milton. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, New York city. 


Chi- 
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Kirkland, W. R., Fairchild Bros. & Foster, 
New York city. 


Kideney, R. J., Wildroot Chemical Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Koehler, Julius, Fritzsche Bros., New York 
city. 


Kloch, F. B., Murray & Nickell Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, 


Kerrigan, J. W., Sharp & Dohme, New York 


city. 
L 


sae. A, S.. H. J, Baker & Bro., New York 

city. 

Loud, T. R, 4, New York Quinine and Chem- 
ical Works, New York city. 

Loring, Charles A., Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Company, New York city, 

a c. 8., C. 8 Littell & Co., New York 
elty. 

La Cour, G. W., McKesson & Robbins, New 
York City. 

Lyons, L, E., I. L. Lyons & Co.. New Orleans. 

La Rue, I. B&B, Digestive Ferments Co, De- 
troit, Mich, 

‘Lampa, H. R., Lehn & Fink, New York city. 

Livingston, Henry §&., Schieffelin « Co., New 
York city. 

Lynch, T. J. Schieffelin & Co., New York city. 

Lyman, Arthur, Lymans, Ltd., Montreal, 

Lownsberry, W. H., Willlams Sealing Corp., 
Decatur, Il, 

Lux, Sidney M., Magnus-Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc,, New York city. : 


Lurye, Samuel, I. S, Sekine Co., Inc., New 
York city. 

Lord, B. 0O., Illinois Glass Company, New 
York city. 

Levis, Henry C., Seabury & Johnson, New 
York city. 


M 


Merrill, G. R., J. S, Merrill Drug Company, 
St, Louls, Mo, 

Martin, W. F., Hungerford, Smith Co., 
Rochester, N_ Y. 

Maltby, W. W., The Liquid Carbonic Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Morrison, E, A., Standard Drug Company, 
Meridian, Miss, 

Miles, H, B., New York Quinine and Chem- 
ical Company, New York city. 

Merrell, Thurston, William S. Merrell Chem- 
ical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Murray, Jr., W. J., The Murray Drug Com- 
pany, Columbia, S. C. 

Miller, Adolph W., Aschenbach & Miller, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Muth, George G., Muth Bros. Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Morrisson, James W., Fuller-Morrisson Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Marshall, V. E., Thompson Malted Food 
Company, Waukesha, Wis, 

Moxley, G. Barrett, Kiefer-Stewart Co., In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 

Morton, John T., Strother Drug Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Minor, W. Y., Owens & Minor Drug Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 

Miller, W. C., Bodeker Drug Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mooney, W. J., Mooney, Muller, Ward Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

More, A. J., Hornick, More & Porterfield, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

Maunce, J, L., Dr. D. Jayne Son, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Matthieu, J. L., Fred. Stearns & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
Morton, Harrison E., American Hard Rub- 
ber Company, New York city. 
Merrell, Charles G., William S Merrell 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E, A., Bristol-Myers Co., Brooklyn, 


Means, 
N. Y¥. 

Mills, W. C., The Grasselli Chemical Com- 
Pany, New York city, 

Mulford, D. W., Henry W. Peabody Co., 
New York city. 

Moore, W. C., R. Hillier’s Sons Co., 


York city. 
Moffitt, Samuel, Marvel Company, New York 


New 


city. 
—* William G., Schieffelin Co., New York 
city, 


Mersereau, W. T. B., Schieffelin Co., New 
York city, 

Major, A., Major Cement Company, New 
York city. 

Meyer, Carl F. G., Meyer Bros, Drug Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. f 
Morrison, J., Owens Bottle Machine Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

— George W., Merck & Co., New York 
city. 

Mackay, G. S., P, E. Anderson & Co., New 
York city. 

Magnus, P. C., Magnus-Mabee & Reynard, 


Inc., New. York city. 
‘Morris, M, C., Magnus-Mabee & Reynard, 


Inc., New York city. 
Matthews, Charles E., Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mathias, Joseph, James D. Horner, Inc., 
New York city. 

Meehan, George R., Arthur A., Stilwell & 
Co., New York city. 


Mason, John A., Ralph L. Fuller & Co., Inc., 
New York city. 
& White, 


Molloy, John uv., Inc., 


Hance Bros, 


New York city. 


Mc 


Essex, Conn. 


McCarty, J. H., 
J., McKesson & Robbins, 


McDonough, F. 
New York city. 


McKesson, Kr., McKesson & Robbins, New 
York city. 

McKesson, Irving, McKesson & Robbins, 
New York city. 

McKesson, Donald, McKesson & Robbins, 
New York city. 

McQuade, T. P., McKesson & Robbins, New 
York city. 

MecGibbon, William, Eli Lilly & Co., New 
York city. 

McFadden, Louis J., Wilford Hall Labora- 


tories, Port Chester, N. Y. 

McKenzie, D. W., Playerphone Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIntosh, J. R., R. W. Greeff &, Co., 

York city, 
McDermid, W. A., Gerhard Mennen Chemi- 
cal Company, Newark, N. J. 
MacCallum, Seneca Camera 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


New 


Manufacturing 


Mcenzie, M., Antonio Chiris Co., New York 
city. 

McCotter, Jr., S. G.. A G. McCotter & Co., 
New York city. 


McCotter, Herbert, S. G. McCotter & Co., 


New York city. 


N 


Norvelle, Saunders, McKesson & Robbins, 
New York city. 
Nudelman, Joseph J., Beggs Manufacturing 


Company, Ch icago, Ill, 


Nickells, S. P., S. B. Penick & Co., New 
York city, 

Noonan, Harry, The Drug Products Com- 
pany, Inc., New York city. 

Owens, Joseph A., Carr, Owens & Co., Bal- 


timore, Md. 
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Advertising Spaces and Cost per Insertio 
in the 


| OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Whether you are a buyer or a seller of Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, Paints, Varnishes, 
Oils, indeed any of the products in the trades covered by the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter you 
would find it to your financial advantage to advertise in the Reporter, the weekly issues of 
which are consulted by Manufacturers, Importers, Manufacturing Consumers and Wholesale 
Distributers in all parts of the world. 


The Reporter is read by principals—those who have the final say-so—and that is one of 
the reasons why it has contributed so largely in the upbuilding of the industries it represents. 


SAMPLE SPACES 


This is a TWO INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $5.50 per issue 
26 ak 5.00 6é Bk 
52 ” 4.00 “* - 








This is a FOUR INCH SPACE— 





13 weeks $9.50 per issue 
26 66 7.00 ee of 
52 6é 6.00 6eé be 


This is a QUARTER PAGE—- 






I3 weeks $23.00 per issue 
on 26 7” 17.00 “ ” \ 
52 * 15.00 “ * 


This is 9 SIX INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $11.50 per issue 
26 6eé 9.50 66 6é 
52 66 9.060 ae 66 





Begin your advertisement in the Reporter at once and thus avail yourself of the wonder- 
ful opportunity which it ofters for the extension of your business to all parts of the world. 
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Owen, John D., The Geer Dru 
Spartanburg, 8. C. * eer 

O'Reilly, B. J., W. J. Mooney, Indianapolis, 
Ind. (guest). 

Oliver, G. E., Powers-Welghtman- Rosengar- 
ten £o., New York city. 

Osborn, Guy, Warner-Patterson Co., Chicago, 


é P 
Port, Charles F., Richardson Corporation, 
New York city. 
Pratt, W. K.,, McKesson & Robbins, New 
York city, 
Pierson, Romaine, 
New York city. 


“The Practical Druggist,"” 


Pabst, F.. Pabst Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 
Parker, A. D., Parker-Blake Co., New Or- 
leans, La, 


Pope, L. L., Lawrence Williams Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Penick, D, M., Strother Drug Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


~——, Joseph, Lehn & Fink Co., New York 
ty. 
Plaut, Edward, Lehn & Fink Co., New York 


y. 
—— Robert, Lehn & Fink Co., New York 
city 


Patch, R, R., B. Ie Patch Co., Boston, 
Mass, 

Price, W. C., Huntington Drug Company, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Pierce, V. ., World's Dispensary Medical 
Association Buffalo, N, Y. 

Parkinson, | G, Schieffelin & Co., New 
York city. 

Patterson, H. S., Schieffelin & Co., New 
York city, 


= B. K., BE. K. Plumly, Philadelphia, 


Phitips, A. E., ie Welch Grape Juice on- 
pany, Westfield, ° 

Penick, S. B., Weaiek é& ©o., New York city. 

Perry, C. H., Bastern Drug Company, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Phillips, James, New York city 


Pennell, Henry B., Cook, Evervit & Pen- 
nell, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Port, Charles F., Ricuariscn Cvurporatio~, 


New York city, 


‘ Q 


Quinlan, W. J., The Druggists’ Supply Coer- 
poration, New York city. 


R 


Rapp, E. H., H. J. Baker & Co., New York 
city. 

Robinson, J. C., D. W. R. Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Richardson, Durbin, The Richardson Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N, Y. 

Richardson, A. G., The Richardson Oorpora- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y 

Robbins, Herbert D., 
New York city. 
Rowe, A. H., McKesson & Robbins, New York 


McKesson & Robbins, 


city. 

Redfield, C. 8., McKesson & Robbins, New 
York city, 

Ritchie, W, P., W. P. Ritchie, New York 


city 

Ray, i. 8., Vick Chemical Company, Greens- 
boro, N, Cc. 

Robinson, H, H., Henry B. Gilpin Co., Balti- 
more, Mad. 

Randail, William C., American Hard Rubber 
Company, New York city. 

Roseman, Arthur Whittemore ‘Bros, Corpora- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass, 

Rippetoe, J. R., Schieffelin & Co., New York 
city. 
Rowell, E. N., E. N. Rowell Co., Inc., Ba- 
tavia, N, Y. 

Rost, Wi!) H., French Lick Springs Hotel Co., 
French Jick, Ind, 

Robertson, E, G.. Roanoke Drug Company, 
Roanoke, Va, 

Ringel, George L., Bros., New 
York city, 

Rauch, Fred., Magnus-Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
New York city. 

Roll, Theodore, James A. Webb & Son, New 
York city, 

Roduquez, John H., Charles L, Huisking, Inc., 


Rockwell, L. H., Title Guarantee & Trust 
J. T. Milliken & Co., St. 


Fritzsche 


Rutledge, EB. H., 
Louis, Mo, 
Robertson, A. C., Monsanto Chemical Works, 


New York city. 


s 


Sale, L. D., Western Wholesale Drug Com- 


pany, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Schne, H. D., Gui, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
New York. 


Skillman, Harry, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 


Mich. 


Sutton, C. E., ‘Merck & Co., New York. 


Shapiro, Leo, Leo Shapiro Company, Minne- 
apulis, Minn. 

Spear, George <A., Stowell & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Swift. E. G., Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sterling, M. M., E. Fougera & Co., New 
York. 

Scott, William, Kiefer-Stewart Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Sherman, M. E., Des Moines Drug Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


Schneir, 


Taylor, 


Turner, 


Wesley, 


Weigert, 





Solomons, 


nah, Ga. 
ikvans E. 


Stone, 


I. 


A. 


of New Jersey, 


Stauffin E 


Stailman, 


York, 


Sekine, L., 
Simon, 


New York. 


Seaton, J. 


York. 


Stein, Emil, 
Scott, 


Stein, Dr. 


Dohme 
York. 


Stallman, 
(New York. 
Smith, Robert F., Murray & Nickell Manufac- 


M., 


F. H. Cone & Co., 
H. B., Denver Chentical Manufacturing 
Company, New york. 
Frank J., 

facturing Company, 
Sailer, W. A., Baltimore, Md., with Sharp & 


"% F., Century Cork Company, New 
Arthur Stallman & Co., 


Sharp & Dohme, New York, 

Starr, Frank C., Sharp & Dohme, New York. 
Smith, A. 8., Schieffelin & Co., 
F. L., Stallman Company, New 


Sterz, Walter, Charles Pfizer & Co., 


Arthur, 


Solomons Company, Savan- 


New York, 


Standard Oil Company 


Stone, Clarence G., New York city. New York, 
Stubner, William, American Chicle Company, 

New York. York. 
Smith, Douglas H., Wilford Hall Laboratories, 

Portchester, N, . facturing Company. 
Schlicke, C, , Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical Weller, 
Company, New York, New York, 
Scheffey, Frank L., Herrick & Bennett, New 

York city. 
St. John, H. W., Horlick’s Malted Milk Com- 

pany, Racine, Wis. 
Smart, J. W., Michigan Drug Company, De- 

troit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis, 
Smith, J. G., Columbia Drug Company, Savan- 

nan, Ga. 
a ~ Cc P-W-R Company, Phila- 

ciphia, 
Snider, Albert T., Stallman Company, New Zwald, Fred J., 
York. Chicago, Ih. 
Stewart, A. M., Thomas Leeming Company, Zink, Edw., 
New York. 
Schieffelin, William Jay, Schieffelin & Co., 

New York. 
Schmidt, O. P., The Pompeian Company, Bal- 

timore, Md. 
Steigerwalt, Fred, Lancaster Drug Company, 

Lancaster, Pa, 


New York. Andrews, Mrs. F. L., 


St. Louls, 


Smith, Foster T., P-W-R Company, New York, 
. Sekine Company, New York. 
George, The Heyden Chemical Works, 


James A. Webb & Son, New 


Carey, Mrs. J. M., 


Chinski, Mrs. 
New York. 


Denver Chemical Manu- Cox, Mrs. 


Dickinson, Mrs. 


turing Company, New York. 


Richmond, Va. 


Lowell, 


York. 


ing Compan 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wieeenere, Cc. H., assistant secretary, N. W. 
D. A., New York city. 
Wilkinson, J. D., McKesson & Robbins, New 


York. 


Company, 


Woodward, 


Wasserscheid, 
Works, New York. 

Wiltsee, Lee, The William S, Merrill Chemical 
Cincinnati, 
Woods, Frank Z., Chicago, Ill. 


H. R., Allaire, Woodward & Co., 


Peoria, Ml. 


Williams, 


Utica, N. 


dence, R. 


pany, Baltimore, Md. 
Watermeyer, 
York, 


7 
Whidden, R, A., 
Weller, C. F., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Wackerberg, Charles, 
pany, Omaha, Neb. 
P. i (Davol Rubber Company, Provi- 


Lopis, 


A. A., 


The FE. Clark Chemical Com- 


Taylor, E. D., Powers-Taylor Drug Company, 


George H., 
Mass. 

Tiffany, J, I, Schieffelin & Co., 
Tetler, A, A., Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., 


Charles E., Brannon & Carson Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga. 

Townsend, F. K., Seneca Camera Manufactur- 
y, Rochester, We he 

Temple, William H., Seneca Camera Manufac- 
turing Company, Rochester, N. Y. H 


A. H., A. H. Williams Companv, 


Bll Lilly & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Richardson Drug Company, 


Wirth, R. E. Fougera & Co., Inc., 
Waterbury, H. L., John L. Thompson Sons’ 
* Company, Troy, 'N. ¥. 

New. York. Weil, Jacob, Britt, Loeffler & Weil Company, 


Wortman, Gus, James A. Webb & Son, New 


Bastian-Blessing 
Eli Lilly & Co., New York. 


Ladies 


Bedwell, Mrs. C. E., Omaha, Neb. 


Carpenter, Mrs. New Lebannon, 


Dewoody, Mrs, C. J., Dallas, Texas. 
E. E., Essex, 


Dreyer, Mrs. J. D. F., New York. 


E 
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New York. 


Wise, William H., Murray & Nickell Manu- 
Royal H., Heyden Chemical 


Yahr, Fred E., Yahr & Lange Drug Company, 


Company, 


Armor, Mrs. George M., Baltimore, Md. 


Denver, Col. 


Tenn. 


Ind. 


Mo. 
Smack, Alfred D., A. D. Smack Company, Bradley, Miss ‘Therese, Toledo, Ohio. 
New York, Bradley, Mrs. W,. G., Memphis, 
Snow, Nelson P., Gibson-Snow Company, Syra- Bobst, Mrs. E. H., New York. 
cuse, . ue Bakst, Mrs. M., New York. 
Stewart, Newell H., P-W-R Company, New Badgley, Mrs, C. M., New York. 
York city. Benkert, Mrs, W., Indianapolis, 
Schall, BE. J., Meyer Bros. Drug Company, St. Blasius, Mrs. E. W., New York, 
Louis, Mo. Bowman, Clarice T.. New York. 
Schleussner, P., Roessler, Hasslacher Chemical Bertine, Mrs, A. F., New York. 
Compahy, New York. Bradley, Miss Clara. T.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scully, A. G., Merck & Co., New York. Bauer, O. H., New York. 
Slater, F. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stebbins, H. A., P-W-R Company, New York. Cc 


Clark, Mrs. E. H., Rochester, N. Y. 

Chapman, Mrs. Charles J., New York. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ms ‘New York. 

Case, Mrs. George S., New York. 

Cohen. Mrs. L, L., Savannah, Ga. 

Chatterfield, Mrs. J. M., New York. 

J. Harry, New ae N. ¥. 
Y. 


Conn. 


Englehart, Mrs. C. A., Wichita, Kan, 


T Ellis, Mrs, R. R., Memphis, Tenn, 
Cc. I. Hood Company, 
New York. 
New G 


Mallinckrodt Chemical 


.F 


Kirkland, Mrs. W. R., New York. 
Kerrigan, Mrs. J. W., New York. 
Kirby, Mrs, F. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fulle, Mrs. Charles ‘A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Greil, Mrs. Terry T., Montgomery, Ala. 
Garrett, Mrs. R. M., Jr., Roanoke, Va, 
Goddin, Mrs. B. H., New York. 
Gray, Mrs. L. G., ‘Decatur, Il. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Iowa. 


Townley, 8. ., Paas Dye Company, New- 
ark, N. J. Huisking, Mrs. George P., New York. 
Hanna, Mrs, George N., 
Harding, Mrs, H. B., New York, 
U Holliday, Mrs. F. E., New York. 
. Holliday, Mrs, T, B., New York. 
Usher. Frederick, Charles Pfizer & Co., stopkine, Mrs. J. L., "New York. 
St. Louis, Mo. Huisking, Mrs, Chas. L., New York. 
Hutchins, Mrs. C. &., 
Higbie, Mrs. A. H., New York. 
Vv ‘Hillier, ag Geo, R.. ae Rc 
lier, Mrs ew York. 
Van Alen, B., Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical —e 
Company, New York. 
Van Gorder, A. H., Hall-Van Gworder Drug 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Jarrett, Mrs. H, T., New York, 
Whiting, A. E., The Grasselll Chemical Com- Kiger, Mrs. C. J., New York. 


La (Rue, ‘Mrs. I. E., East Orange, N. J. 


Ohio. 


Merrill, 
Richardson Drug Com- 


More, Mrs, A. J. 
Matthieu, Mrs, 


Fritzsche Bros., New 


Loud, Mrs. T. R. L., New York. 
Loring, Mrs. Chas. A., New York, 
La Cour, Mrs. G. W., New York. 
Littell, Mrs. C. S., New York. 
Lampa, Mrs. R. R., New York, 


Mrs. C. R., St. Louis, ; 
Muth, Mrs. Geor,e G., Baltimore, Md. 
(Minor, Mrs. W. Y¥., Richmond, Va. 
Miller, Mrs, W. C., Richmond, Va. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

J. L., Detroit, Mich. 
Mills, Mrs. W. C., New York. 
Moore, Mrs. W. C., New York. 
Morrison, Mrs. J., Toledo, Ohio. 


Works, 





Mason, Mrs. John G., New York, 
Magnus,. Mrs. P. C., New York. 
Magnus, Mrs, BE. G., New York. 


Mc. 


Mrs, John, New York. 


McKesson, Jr., 
New York. 


McKesson, Mrs, Irving, 
McDonough, Mrs. F. New York. 
McQuade, Mrs. T. P., New York. 
McDermid, Mrs, W, A., Newark, N. J, 


N 


Norvelle, Mrs. @aunders, New York. 
udelman, Mrs. Jos. J., Chicago, Ill. 
Noonan, Mrs. Harry, New York. 


O 


Owens, Mrs. Joseph A., Baltimore, Md, 
O'Reilly, Miss Mary, Indianapolis, Ind. 


yg 


Pierson, Mrs, Romaine, New York. 
Parker, Mrs. A, D., New Orleans, La, 
Plaut, Mrs. Jos., New York. 

Plaut, Mrs. Robert New York. 

Plaut, Mrs. Edward, New ser» 
Pierce, Mrs. V, M., "Buffalo, N. 
Philips, Mrs. A, E., Westfield, Ne Ed 


Q 


Quinlan, Mrs. W, J., New York, 


R 


Robertson, Mts A. C., New York. 
Richardson, Mrs. A. G., Rochester, N. Y. 
Robbins, Mrs, Herbert D., New York. 
Rowe, Mrs. A. H., New York, 
Redfield, Mrs, C. 8.. New York. 
Ritchie, Mra. W. P., New York. 
Robinson, Mrs, H. H., Baltimore, Md. 
Reynolds, Mra. W., New York. 

Reilly, Miss B. B., New York. 
Rockwell, Mrs. L. H., New York. 
Ranschoff, Mrs, L., New York, 


S 


Solomons, Mrs. I. A., Savannah, Ga. 
Stone Mrs E. E. A.. New York. 
Schlicke, Mrs. C, P., New York. 
Scheffey, Mrs. Frank L., New York. 
Schieffelin, Mrs. Wm. Jay, New York. 
Stauffin. Mrs. E., New York. 
Starr, Mrs. ~ rank’ C., New York. 
Slater, Mrs. 'F. B., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Smart, Mrs. J. w.. Detroit, Mich, 
Stebbins, Mrs. H. 'A,. New. York, 
Sailer W. A., Baltimore, Md. 
Stallman, Mrs, A., New York. 


T 


Turner, Mrs. Charles E., Columbus, Ga. 
Tetlow, Mrs, Clara, Philadelphia, Pa. 


U 


Usher, Mrs. Frederick, St. Louls, Mo. 


Vs 


Van Alen, Mrs. B. T., New York. 

Virtue, Miss M. Chicago, Til. 

Van Saun, Miss Anna M., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Van Zandt, Mrs. K. 


Wasserscheid, Mrs. A, .. New York. 
Whiting, Mrs. A. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Waterbury, Mrs, C. H., New York. 
Winter, Mrs. 8. J., Montgomery, Ala. 
Wasserscheid, Mrs. A, A., New York. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. J. D., New York. 
Weller, Mrs. C. F.. Omaha, Neb. 
Weigert, Mrs. L., Baltimore, Md. 
Walworth, Miss B., Chicago, Il. 
Williams, Mrs. M. E., Montreal, Canada. 
Weil, Mrs. Jacob, New York. 

Wise, Mrs. W. H.. New York. 


Z 


Zink, Mrs. Edw., New York, 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


A meeting and luncheon of the directors 
of the Druggists’ Association was held 
at the Hotel Astor Wednesday at 12.45. 

McKesson & Robbins presented a 
box of McKesson & Robbins Special- 
ties to each of those registered at the 
convention, and in addition distributed 
a special number of “Drug Topics,” 
which was handsomely gotten up. 


The meeting of the Senior Council, 
which is made up of the ex-presidents of 
the Association, was held at 10 p. m. Mon- 
day evening following the president’s re- 
ception. All of the ex-presidents in attend- 
ance at the convention were present:— 
Colonel Chas. F. Weller, Omaha; Lucien 


B. Hall, Cleveland; Edgar D. Taylor, 
Richmond; Dr. Wm. Ja Schieftelin, ew 
York; Chas. Gibson, Albany; James W. 


Morrisson, Chicago; President Chas. E. 
Bedwell, Omaha. 





The Cream of the Drug Trade 





of the country can be reached 


by advertising in 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


The Druggists Circular 
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‘Lend Me Your Money ‘‘Give Me Your 
that I may equip my Army Money or Your 
and Navy 'to insure for you Life’? 
and your children the bles- ies 
sings of Liberty.” 

Invest now to the limit of your ability in 


.S. Liberty Bonds 


Contributed by the OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER, Inc., New York City. 
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YW ELI LILLY & COMPANY 
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